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T. JAMES’S' HALL, London, is primarily a pla » for concerts and singers, 
S as Exeter Hailis. But, like its venerable prec.ecessor, St. James's Hall 
has come to be identified with political meetings of a certain class. Exeter 
Hall, a huge, gaunt, unadorned, and dreary room in the Strand, is resorted to 
for the most part as the arena and platform of ultra-Protestantism. St. James's 
Hall, a beautiful and almost lavishly ornate structure in Piccadilly, is com- 
monly used by the leading Roman Catholics of London when they desire to 
make a demonstration. There are political classes which will use either place 
indifferently ; but Exeter Hall has usually a tinge of Protestant exclusiveness 
about its political expression, while the ceiling of the other building has rung 
alike to the thrilling music of John Bright’s voice, to the strident vehemence of 
Mr. Bradlaugh, the humdrum hamming of Mr. Odger, and the clear, delicate, 
tremulous intonations of Stuart Mill. But I never heard of a Roman Catholic 
meeting of great importance being held anywhere in London lately, except iu 
St. James's Hall. 

Let us attend such a meeting there. The hall is a huge oblong, with gal- 
leries around three of the sides, and a platform bearing a splendid organ on the 
fourth. The room is brilliantly lighted, and the mode of lighting is peculiar 
and picturesque. The platform, the galleries, the body of the hall alike are 
crowded. This is a meeting held to make a demonstration in favor of some 
Roman Catholic demand—say for separate education. On the platform are 
the great Catholic peers, most of them men of lineage stretching back to years 
when Catholicism was yet unsuspicious of any possible rivalry in England. 
There are the Norfolks, the Denbighs, the Dormers, the Petres, the Staf- 
fords; there are such later accessions to Catholicism as the Marquis of Bute, 
whose change created such a sensation, and Lord Robert Montagu, who “ went 
over ” only last year. There are some recent accessions of the peerage also— 
Lord Acton, for instance, head of a distinguished and ancient family, but only 
lately called to the Upper House, and who, when Sir John Acton, won honora- 
ble fame as a writer and scholar. Lord Acton not many years ago started the 
“Home and Foreign Review,” a quarterly periodical which endeavored to 
reconcile Catholicism with liberalism and science. The universal opinion of 
England and of Europe declared the “‘ Home and Foreign Review ” to be un- 
surpassed for ability, scholarship, and political information by any publication 
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in the world. It leaped at one bound to a level with the “ Edinburgh,” the 
** Quarterly,” and the ‘* Revue des Deux Mondes.” But the Pope thought the 
Review too liberal, and intimated that it ought to be suppressed; and Lord 
Acton meekly bowed his head and suppressed it in all the bloom of its growing 
fame. Some Irish members of Parliament are on the platform—men of sta- 
tion and wealth like Munsell, men of energy and brains like John Francis Ma- 
guire; perhaps, too, the handsome, brilliant-minded O’Donoghue, with his pic- 
turesque pedigree and his broken fortunes. But in general there is not a very 
cordial rapprochement between the English Catholic peers and the Irish Catholic 
members. Of all slow, cold, stately Conservatives in the world, the slowest, 
coldest, and stateliest is the English Catholic peer. Only the common bond 
of religion brings these two sets of men together now and then. They meet, 
but do not blend. In the body of the hall are the middle-class Catholics of 
London, the shopkeepers and clerks, mostly Irish or of Irish parentage. In 
the galleries are swarming the genuine Irishmen of London, the Paddies who 
are always threatening to interrupt Garibaldian gatherings in the parks, and 
who throw up their hats at the prospect of any “ row” on behalf of the Pope. 
The chair is taken by some duke or earl, who is listened to respectfully, but with- 
out any special fervor of admiration. The English Catholics are undemonstra- 
tive in any case, and Irish Paddy does not care much about a chilly English 
peer. But a speaker is presently introduced wh has only to make his appear- 
ance in front of the platform in order to awaken one universal burst of applause. 
Paddy and the Duke of Norfolk vie with each other; the steady English shop- 
keeper from Islington is as demonstrative as any O'Donoghue or Maguire. 
The meeting is wide awake and informed by one spirit and soul at last. 

The man who has aroused all this emotion shrinks back almost as if he were 
afraid of it, although it is surely not new to him. Ile is a tall thin personage, 
some sixty-two years ofage. Tis face is bloodless—pale as a ghost, one might 
say. He is so thin as to look almost cadaverous. ‘The outlines of the face are 
handsome and dignified. There is much of courtly grace and refinement about 
the bearing and gestures of this pale, weak, and wasted man, He wears a 
long robe of violet silk, with some kind of dark cape or collar, and has a mas- 
sive gold chain round his neck, holding attached to ita great gold cross. There 
is a certain nervous quivering about his eyes and lips, but otherwise he is per- 
fectly collected and master of the occasion. His voice is thin, but wonderfully 
clear and penetrating. It is heard all through this great hall—a moment ago 
so noisy, now 50 silent. ‘The words fall with a slow, quiet force, like drops of 
water. Whatever your opinion may be, you cannot choose but listen; and, in- 
deed, you want only to listen and see. For this is the foremost man in the 
Catholic Church of England. This is the Cardinal Grandison of Disraeli’s 
«Lothair "—Dr. Henry Edward Manning, Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Westminster, successor in that office of the late Cardinal Wiseman. 

It is no wonder that the Irishmen at the meeting are enthusiastic about 
Archbishop Manning. An Englishman of Englishmen, with no drop of Irish 
blood in his veins, he is more Hibernian than the Hibernians themselves in his 
sympathies with Ireland. A man of social position, of old family, of the high- 
est education and the most refined instincts, he would leave the Catholic noble- 
men at any time to go down to his Irish teetotallers at the East End of Lon- 
don. Ile firmly believes that the salvation of England is yet to be accom- 
plished through the influence of that religious devotion which is at the bottom 
of the Irish nature, and which some of us call superstition. He loves his own 
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country dearly, but turns away from her present condition of industrial pros- 
perity to the days before the Reformation, when yet saints trod the English soil. 
** In England there has been no saint since the Reformation,” he said the other 
day, in sad, sweet tones, to one of wholly different opinions, who listened with 
a mingling of amazement and reverence. No views that I have ever heard 
put into living words embodied to anything like the same extent the full 
claims and pretensions of Ultramontanism. It is quite wonderful to sit and lis- 
ten. One cannot but be impressed by the sweetness, the thoughtfulness, the 
dignity, I had almost said the sanctity of the man who thus pours forth, with a 
manner full of the most tranquil conviction, opinions which proclaim all mod- 
ern progress a failure, and glorify the Roman priest or the Irish peasant as the 
true herald and repositary of light, liberty, and regeneration to a siaking and 
degraded world, 

Years ago, Henry Edward Manning was one of the brilliant lights of the 
English Protestant Church. Just twenty years back he was appointed to the 
high place of Archdeacon of Chichester, having also, according to the manner 
in which the English State Church rewards its dignitaries, more than one 
other ecclesiastical appointment at the same time. Dr. Manning had distin- 
guished himself highly during his career at the University of Oxford. His 
father was a member of the House of Commons, and Manning on starting into 
life had many friends and very bright prospects. Nothing would have been 
easier, nothing seemingiy would have been more natural than for him to tread 
the way so plainly opened before him, and to rise to higher and higher dignity, 
until at last perhaps the princely renown of a bishopric and a seat in the House 
of Lords would have been his reward. But Dr. Manning’s career was east in 
a time of stress and trial for the English State Church. I have described 
briefly in a former article the origin, growth, and effects of that remarkable 
movement which, beginning within the Church itself and seeking to establish 
loftier claims for her than she had long put forward, ended by convulsing her 
in a manner more troublous than any religious crisis which had occurred since 
the Reformation. Dr. Manning’s is evidently a nature which must have been 
specially allured by what I may be allowed to call the supernatural claims put for- 
ward on behalf of the Churchof England. He was of course correspondingly dis- 
appointed by what he considered the failure of those claims. As Coleridge says 
that every man is born an Aristotelian or a Platonist, so it may perhaps be said 
that every man is born with a predisposition to lean either on natural or super- 
natural laws in the direct guidance of life. Iam not now raising any religious 
question whatever. What I say may be said of members of the same sect or 
church—of any sect, of any church. One man, as faithful and devout a be- 
liever as any, is yet content to go through his daily duties and fulfil his career 
trusting to his religious principles, his insight, and his reason, without requiring 
at every moment the light of spiritual or supernatural guidance. Another 
must always have his world in direct communion with the spiritual, or it is no 
world of faith to him. Now it is impossible to look in Dr. Manning's face 
without seeing that his is one of those sensitive, spiritual, I had almost said 
morbid natures, which can find no endurable existence without a close and con- 
stant communion with the supernatural. Keble, Newman, Time and the Hour, 
salled out for the assertion of the claim that the Church of England was the true 
heir of the apostolic succession. Sucha nature as Manning’s must have delight- 
edly welcomed the claim. But the mere investigation sent, as I have already 
explained, one Newman to Catholicism and the other to Rationalism. Dr. Man- 
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ning, too, felt compelled to ask himself whether the Church could make good its 
claim, and whether, if it could not, he had any longer a place within its walls. 
The change does not appear to have come so rapidly to fulfilment with him as 
with John Henry Newman. Dr. Manning seems to me to have a less aggressive 
temperament than his distinguished predecessor in secession. There is more 
about him of the quietist, of the ecstatic, so far as religious thought is concerned, 
while it is possible that he may be a more practical and influential guide in the 
mere policy of the church to which he belongs. There is an amount of scorn 
in Newman’s nature which sometimes reminds one of Pascal, and which I have 
not observed in Dr. Manning or in his writings. I cannot imagine Dr. Man- 
ning, for example, pelting Charles Kingsley with sarcasms and overwhelming 
him with contempt, as Dr. Newman evidently delighted to do in the famous 
controversy which was. provoked by the apostle of Muscular Christianity. I 
suppose therefore that Dr. Manning clung for a long time to the faith in which 
he was bred. But his whole nature is evidently cast in the mould which makes 
Yoman Catholic devotees. He is a man of the type which perhaps found in 
Fénelon its most illustrious example. I think it is not too much to say that to 
him that light of private judgment which some of us regard as man’s grand- 
est and most peculiarly divine attribute, must always have presented itself as 
something abhorrent to his nature. Iam judging, of course, as an outsider 
and as one little acquainted with theological subjects; but my impression of the 
two men would be that Dr. Newman joined the Roman Catholic Church in 
obedience to some compulsion of reason, acting in what must seem to most of 
us an inserutable manner, and that Dr. Manning never would have been a 
Protestant at all if he had not believed that the Protestant Church was truly 
all which its rival claims to be. 

Dr. Manning in fact did not leave the Church, The Church left him. He 
had misunderstood it. It became revealed at last as it really is, a church 
founded on the right of private judgment, and Manning was appalled and 
turned away from it. Something that may almost be called accident brought 
home to his mind the true character of the Church to which he belonged. 
Many readers of ‘The Galaxy” may have some recollection of the once cele- 
brated Gorham case in England—a case which I shall not now describe any 
further than by saying that it raised the question whether the Church of Eng- 
Jand can prescribe the religion of the State. Had the Church the right to de- 
cide whether certain doctrine taught by one of its clergy was heretical, and to 
condemn it if so declared? In England, Church and State are so bound up to- 
gether, that it is practically the State and not the Church which decides whether 
this or that teaching is heresy or true religion. A lord chancellor who may 
he an infidel, and two or three “law lords” who may be anything or nothing, 
settle the question in the end. We all remember the epigram about Lord 
Chancellor Westbury, the least godly of men, having “ dismissed Hell with 
costs,” and taken away from the English Protestant “* his last hope of damna- 
tion.” The Gorham case, twenty years ago, showed that the Church, as 
an ecclesiastical body, had no power to condemn heresy. This, to men like 
Stuart Mill, appears on the whole a satisfactory condition of things so long as 
there is x» State Church, for the plain reason which he gives—namely, that the 
State in England is now far more liberal than the Church. But to Dr. Man- 
ning the idea of the Church thus abdicating its function of interpreting and de- 
claring doctrine was equivalent to the renunciation of its right to existence. 
Ife strove hard to bring about an organized and solemn declaration and pro- 
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test from the Church—a declaration of doctrine, a protest against secular con- 
trol. He became the leader of an effort in this direction. The effort met 
with little support. ‘The then Bishop of London did indeed introduce a bill into — 
the House of Lords for the purpose of enacting that in matters of doctrine, as 
distinct from questions of mere law, the final decision should rest with the pre- 
lates. Dr. Manning sat in the gallery of the House of Lords on that memo- 
rable night. The Bishop of London wholly failed. The House of Lords scouted 
the idea of liberal England tolerating a sort of ecclesiastical inquisition. Every 
one admitted the anomalous condition in which things then were placed; but 
few indeed would think of enacting a dogma of infullibility in favor of the 
bishops of the Church. Lord Brougham spoke against the bill with what Dr. 
Manning himself admits to be plain English common sense. He said the 
House of Lords through its law peers could decide questions of mere ecclesias- 
tical law, and the decisions would carry weight and authority; but neither 
peers nor bishops could in England decide a question of doctrine. Suppose, he 
asked, the bishops were divided equally on such a question, where would the 
decision be then? Suppose there was a very small majority, who would ae- 
cept such a decision? Or even suppose there was a large majority, but that 
the minority comprised the few men of greatest knowledge, ability, and au- 
thority, what value would attach to the judgment of such a majority? The bill 
was a hopeless failure. Dr. Manning has himself described with equal candor and 
clearness the effect which the debate had upon him. He mentally supplemented 
Lord Brougham’s questions by one other. Suppose that all the bishops of the 
Church of England should decide unanimously on any doctrine, would any one 
receive the decision as infallible? He was compelled to answer, ‘* No one.” 
The Church of England had no pretension to be the infallible spiritual guide of 
men. Were she to raise any such pretension, it would be rejected with con- 
tempt by the common mind of the nation. Hear then how this conviction af- 
fected the man who up to that time had had no thought but for the interests 
and duties of the English Church. ‘To those,” he has himself told us, ‘* who 
believed that God has established upon the earth a divine and therefore an un- 
erring guardian and teacher of his faith, this event demonstrated that the 
Church of England could not be that guardian and teacher.” 

While Dr. Manning was still uncertain whither to turn, the celebrated 
“ Papal aggression” took place. Cardinal Wiseman was sent to England by 
the Pope, with the title of Archbishop of Westminster. All England raged. 
Earl] Russell wrote his famous * Durham Letter.” The Lord Chancellor Camp- 
bell, at a public dinner in the city of London, called up a storm of enthusiasm 
by quoting the line from Shakespeare, which declares that 

Under our feet we’!! stamp the cardinal’s hat, 


Protestant zealots in Stockport belabored the Roman Catholics and sacked their 
houses; Irish laborers in Birkenhead retorted upon the Protestants. ‘The Gov- 
ernment brought in the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill—a measure making it penal 
for any Catholic prelate to call himself archbishop or bishop of any place in 
England. Let him be “Archbishop Wiseman ” or * Cardinal Wiseman, Arch- 
bishop of Mesopotamia,” as long as he liked—but not Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster or Tuam. The bill was powerfully, splendidly opposed by Gladstone, 
Bright, and Cobden, on the broad ground that it invaded the precincts of re- 
ligious liberty; but it was carried and made law. There it remained. There 
never was the slightest attempt made to enforce it. The Catholic prelates held 
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to the titles the Pope had given them; and no English court, judge, magistrate, 
or policeman ever offered to prevent or punish them. So ludicrous, so barren 
a proceeding as the carrying of that measure has not been known in the Eng- 
land of our time. 

Cardinal Wiseman was an able and a discreet man. He was calm, plausi- 
ble, powerful. He was very earnest in the cause of his Church, but he seemed 
much more like a man of the world than Newman or Dr. Manning. There 
was little of the loftily spiritual in his manner or appearance. Ilis bulky 
person and swollen face suggested at the first glance a sort of Abbot Boni- 
face; he was, I believe, in reality an ascetic. The corpulence which seemed 
the result of good living was only the effect of ill health. He had a persuasive 
and an imposing way. His ability was singularly flexible. His eloquence was 
often too gorgeous and ornamental for a pure taste, but when the occasion 
needed he could address an audience in language of the simplest and most 
practical common sense. The same adaptability, if I may use such a word, was 
evident in all he did. He would talk with a cabinet minister on terms ef calm 
equality, as if his rank must be self-evident, and he delighted to set a band of 
poor school children playing around him. He was a cosmopolitan—English 
and Irish by extraction, Spanish by birth, Roman by education. When he spoke 
English he was exactly like what a portly, dignified British bishop ought to be 
—a John Bull in every respect. When he spoke Italian at Rome he fell in- 
stinctively and at once into all the peculiarities of intonation and gesture which 
distinguish the people of Italy from all other races. When he conversed in 
Spanish he subsided into the grave, somewhat saturnine dignity and repose of 
the true Castilian. All this, I presume, was but the natural effect of that flexi- 
bility of temperament I have attempted to describe. I had but slight personal 
acquaintance with Cardinal Wiseman, and I paint him only as he impressed 
me, a casual observer. Iam satisfied that he was a profoundly earnest and 
single-minded man; the testimony of many whom I know and who knew him 
well compels me to that conviction. But such was not the impression he 
would have left on a mere acquaintance. He seemed rather one who could, for 
a purpose which he believed great, be all things to all men. He impressed me 
quite differently from the manner in which I have been impressed by John 
Henry Newman and by Archbishop Manning. He reminded one of some 
great, capable, worldly-wise, astute Prince of the Church of other generations, 
politician rather than priest, more ready to sustain and skilled to defend the 
temporal power of the Papacy than to illustrate its highest spiritual influence. 

The events which brought Cardinal Wiseman to England had naturally a 
powerful effect upon the mind of Dr. Manning. It was the renewed claim 
of the Roman Church to enfold England in its spiritual jurisdiction. For Dr. 
Manning, who had just seen what he regarded as the voluntary abdication of 
the English Church, the claim would in any case have probably been decisive. 
It ‘stepped between him and his fighting soul.” But the personal influence 
of Cardinal Wiseman had likewise an immense weight and force. Dr. Man- 
ning ever since that time entertained a feeling of the profoundest devotion and 
reverence for Cardinal Wiseman. The change was consummated in 1851, 
and one of the first practical comments upon the value of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act was the announcement that a scholar and divine of whom the Pro- 
testant Church had long been especially proud had resigned his preferments, 
his dignities, and his prospects, and passed over to the Church of Rome. I 
cannot better illustrate the effect produced on the public mind than by saying 
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that even the secession of John Henry Newman hardly made a deeper im- 
pression. 

Dr. Manning, of course, rose to high rank in the church of his adoption. 
He became Roman of the Romans—Ultramontane of the Ultramontanes. On 
the death of his friend and leader, Cardinal Wiseman, whose fuueral sermon 
he preached, Henry Manning became Archbishop of Westminster. Except for 
his frequent journeys to Rome, he has always since his appointment lived in 
London. Although a good deal of an ascetic, as his emaciated face and figure 
would testify, he is nothing of a hermit. He mingles to a certain extent in so- 
ciety, he takes part in many public movements, and he has doubtless given Mr. 
Disraeli ample opportunity of studying his manner and bearing. I don’t be- 
lieve Mr. Disraeli capable of understanding the profound devotion and single- 
minded sincerity of the man. A more singular, striking, marvellous figure 
does not stand out, I think, in our English society. Everything that an ordi- 
nary Englishman or American would regard as admirable and auspicious in 
the progress of our civilization, Dr. Manning calmly looks upon as lamentable 
and evil-omened. What we call progress is to his mind decay. What we call 
light is to him darkness. What we reverence as individual liberty he deplores 
as spiritual slavery. The mere fact that a man gives reasons for his faith 
seems shocking to this strangely-gifted apostle of unconditional belief. Though 
you were to accept on bended knees ninety-nine of the decrees of Rome, you 
would still be in his mind a heretic if you paused to consider as to the accept- 
ance of the hundredth dogma. All the peculiarly modern changes in the legis- 
lation of England, the admission of Jews to Parliament, the introduction of the 
principle of divorce, the practical recognition of the English divine’s right of 
private judgment, are painful and odious to him. I have never heard from 
any other source anything so clear, complete, and astonishing as his cordial 
acceptance of the uttermost claims of Rome; the prostration of all reason and 
judgment before the supposed supernatural attributes of the Papal throne. In 
one of the finest passages of his own writings he says: ‘* My love for England 
begins with the England of St. Bede. Saxon England, with all its tumults, 
seems to me saintly and beautiful. Norman England I have always loved less, 
because, although majestic, it became continually less Catholic, until the evil 
spirit of the world broke off the light yoke of faith at the so-called Reforma- 
tion. Still I loved the Christian England which survived, and all the lingering 
outlines of diocese and parishes, cathedrals and churches, with the names of 
saints upon them. It is this vision of the past which still hovers over England 
and makes it beautiful and full of the memories of the kingdom of God. Nay, 
I loved the parish church of my childhood and the college chapel of my youth, 
and the little church under a green hillside where the morning and evening 
prayers and the music of the English Bible for seventeen years became a part 
of my soul. Nothing is more beautiful in the natural order, and if there were 
no eternal world I could have made it my home.” To Dr. Manning the time 
when saints walked the earth of England is more of a reality than the day be- 
fore yesterday to most of us. Where the ordinary eye sees only a poor, igno- 
rant Irish peasant, Dr. Manning discerns a heaven-commissioned bearer of 
light and truth, destined by the power of his unquestioning faith to redeem 
perhaps, in the end, even English philosophers and statesmen. When it was 
said in the praise of the murdered Archbishop of Paris that he was disposed to 
regret the introduction of the dogma of infallibility, Archbishop Manning came 
eagerly to the rescue of his friend’s memory, and as one would vindicate a per- 
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son unjustly accused of crime, he vindicated the dead Archbishop from the 
stigma of having for a moment dared to have an opinion of his own on such a 
subject. Of course, if Dr. Manning were an ordinary theological devotee or fa- 
natic, there would be nothing remarkable in all this. But he is a man of the 
widest culture, of high intellectual gifts, of keen and penetrating judgment in 
all ordinary affairs, remarkable for his close and logical argument, his persua- 
sive reasoning, and for a genial, quiet kind of humor which seems especially 
valculated to dissolve sophistry by its action. He is an English gentleman, a 
man of the world; he was educated at Oxford with Arthur Pendennis and 
young Lord Magnus Charters; he lives at York Place in the London of to-day ; 
he drives down to the House of Commons and talks politics in the lobby with 
Gladstone and Lowe; he meets Disraeli at dinner parties, and is on friendly 
terms, I dare say, with Huxley and Herbert Spencer; he reads the newspapers, 
and I make no doubt is now well acquainted with the history of the agitation 
against Tammany and Boss Tweed. I think such a man is a marvellous phe- 
nomenon in our age. It is as if one of the medieval saints from the stained 
windows of a church should suddenly become infused with life and take a part 
in all the ways of our present world, I can understand the long-abiding power 
ef the Catholic Church when I remember that I have heard and seen and talked 
with Henry Edward Manning. 

Dr. Manning is not, I fancy, very much of a political reformer. Tis incli- 
nations would probably be rather conservative than otherwise. He is drawn 
toward Gladstone and the Liberal party less by distinct political affinity, of 
which there is but little, than by his hope and belief that through Gladstone 
something will be done for that Ireland which to this Oxford scholar is still the 
‘island of the saints.” The Catholic members of Parliament, whether English 
or Irish, consult Archbishop Manning constantly upon all questions connected 
with education or religion. His parlor in York Place—not far from where 
Mme. Tussaud’s wax-work exhibition attracts the country visitor—is the fre- 
quent scene of conferences which have their influence upon the action of the 
House of Commons. He is a devoted upholder of the doctrine of total absti- 
nence from intoxicating drinks; and he is the only Englishman of real influence 
and ability, except Francis Newman, who is in favor of prohibitory legislation. 
He is the medium of communication between Rome and England; the living 
link of connection between the English Catholic peer and the Irish Catholic 
bricklayer. The position which he occupies is at all events quite distinctive. 
There is nobody else in England who could set up the faintest claim to any such 
place. It would be superfluous to remark that I do not expect the readers of 
« The Galaxy ” to have any sympathy with the opinions, theological or political, 
of sucha man. But the man himself is worthy of profound interest, of study, 
and even of admiration. He is the spirit, the soul, the ideal of medieval faith 
embodied in the form of a living English scholar and gentleman. He repre- 
sents and illustrates a movement the most remarkable, possibly the most por- 
tentous, which has disturbed England and the English Church since the time 
of Wyckliffe. No one can have any real knowledge of the influences at work 
in English life to-day, no one can understand the history of the past twenty 
years, or even pretend to conjecture as to the possibilities of the future, who 
has not paid some attention to the movement which has Dr. Manning for one 
of its most distinguished leaders, and to the position and character of Manning 


himself. 


JUSTIN McCartuy. 


























THE REAL GULF STREAM.* 


—_—— 


cores the day of its discovery, the Gulf Stream has never ceased to perplex 
mankind. The navigator has tried to utilize or avoid it; the philosopher 
to understand or pooh-pooh it. Franklin has written learnedly upon it; so have 
Bache and Edmund Blunt and Mr. Findlay. Many others equally wise, and 
many more not so wise, have had a hand in describing it. In the long run 
commerce has been benefited in the process, and some obscure phenomena of 
nature have been made clear. But along with what has been made clear there 
is much that has been made confusing. ‘The Gulf Stream has inspired many 
strange inventions. Weather predicters without end have launched upon it 
their stupidities; meteorologists have deluged the world with their assumptions 
respecting it; theorists of all kinds have floated their notions upon it. One 
whirls it away into the Arctic regions and opens a passage to the Pole with it; 
another compels it to give a climate to countries where otherwise there would 
be no climate worth mentioning; while still another spins it around in the At- 
lantic Ocean, and its wide-spread arms close upon a stagnant Sargasso Sea. 
Maps representing a whole hemisphere are spread before you, gaudy with 
color, and there is the Gulf Stream clapped down for you, after the fashion of 
the North Sea skipper who had lost his reckoning in a tempest, but who, noth- 
ing daunted when asked where the ship then was, covered ninety thousand 
square miles of his chart with his outspread hand, exclaiming while he did it, 
“There you are!” Through means such as these mankind has come to look 
upon the Gulf Stream with a certain degree of awe. It is a “breeder of 
storms,” the giver of heat; it might become the father of pestilence. Will it 
always continue to do its duty as hitherto? or will it start off suddenly with 
some new fancy and by pursuing another course upset the physical and moral 
status of the world? You would think so if you believed in that extraordinary 
youth Lothair and his numerous friends; for we read that * Apollonia was stat- 
ing to him with perspicuity the reasons which quite induced her to believe the 
Gulf Stream had changed its course, and the political and social consequences 
that might arise”; and then Apollonia continues, **The religious sentiment must 
be wonderfully affected by a more rigorous climate, and I cannot doubt that a 
series of severe winters would put an end to Romanism.” From which it is 
clearly to be inferred that the Gulf Stream is a propagandist in certain geo- 
graphical quarters, and would be in others if it only had a mind to—an infer- 
ence, we must say, wholly unjust to the Gulf Stream, which never interfered 
with the Roman question nor with any other. Even a former director of the 
National Observatory must indulge the world with some pleasant fancies re- 
specting it. He calls it “a river in the ocean”; he declares that it “runs up 
hill,” and accounts for its birth and being by saying that, “like all constant cur- 
rents of the sea, its existence is due mainly to the differences in the specific 
gravity of sea water”; three declarations which at once recall to mind the fa- 
mous decision of the French Academy on the crab, and the bon mot of Cuvier: 

* For a very large portion of the materials and suggestions which go to make up this article, 
the writer is indebted to Mr, George W. Blunt, whose accuracy of hydrographic knowledge is well 


known ; and in the preparation of the article the chief purpose has been to correct the prevalent 
idea that the ice of the North Atlantic and the Gulf Stream influenced the climate of that region, 
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“The crab is not a fish, is not red, and does not go backwards.” So in like 
manner the Gulf Stream is not a river in the ocean, it does not run up hill, and 
it is not caused mainly by the difference in the specific gravity of sea water. 

It is questionable, indeed, whether the difference in the specific gravity of 
sea water has anything at all to do with it. Be this, however, as it may, and 
let still other causes operate in a greater or less degree to promote the flow of 
this wonderful stream, the primary cause is the trade winds of the Atlantic re- 
gion, which tend, as Franklin has well expressed it, to “‘ heap up” the waters 
in the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The influence of the wind acting upon the surface of a body of water is 
everywhere attended with most importaat results, for to it is due that general 
circulation of the waters of the earth which we designate as “ ocean currents.” 

It is, however, to the sun perhaps that we must look for the beginning of it. 
“The great part which the heat of the sun plays in disturbing the equilibrium 
of the surface of our globe,” wrote the late Professor A. D. Bache, ‘is well 
understood. Wherever he shines upon the surface, the air resting upon it is 
set in motion; so that the circle of the sun’s illumination, as it advances over the 
earth, is a circle of disturbance.” 

This disturbance is continually manifested to the senses in the air about us. 
We may not speculate upon the cause, but we observe the result. We see the 
leaves fluttering in its gentle zephyrs; clouds of dust roll away before its gales; 
the waters swell into waves which sweep irresistibly on before its firm pres- 
sure. 

That a moderate but continuous wind will produce a steady current of the 
waters in the direction the wind blows, is shown in our lakes and rivers; and 
that there is a set of the water before the wind, is proven by the action of ships. 
When scudding before a gale shipmasters allow two knots an hour for the 
heave of the sea, 

That a heaping up of water may take place where resistance is opposed to 
its flow, even although the wind may be of short duration, has been shown by 
observation. ‘It is known,” says Dr. Franklin, “that a large stream of water 
ten miles broad and only three feet deep has, by a strong wind, had its waters 
driven to one side and sustained so as to become six feet deep, while the wind- 
ward side was laid dry, This,” he continues, applying his reasoning to ac- 
count for the Gulf Stream, ‘may give some idea of the quantity heaped up on 
the American coast.” 

A remarkable instance of the heaping up of water before a wind of short 
duration we find on Lake Nicaragua. This lake is ninety miles long, and 
trends N. N. W. and S. 8. E. It was noticed by the buccaneers as having an 
ebb and flow of the tide, the cause of which, however, they did not assign. 
Toward the evening of each day there is on its northwest shore a rise of about 
a foot, and at the same time on the opposite end a fall of about six inches. 
* This oscillation,” says the late Edmund Blunt (who ran a series of levels across 
that region in 1826), in an admirable article upon the * Atlantic Ocean” in the 
“New American Cyclopedia,” “is owing entirely to the increased strength of 
the wind blowing from the eastward in the latter part of the day ”; and in bring- 
ing this simple fact to its logical conclusion, the writer continues, ** Such being 
the effect on a small body of water in so short a period, what must it be where 
the action of the wind is continuous for 4,000 miles on the surface of water 
whose motion is unobstructed for that distance?” 

The immediate result of the northeast and southeast trades, to which this ob- 
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servation applies, is the great equatorial current, which is not however confined 
to the Atlantic, but extends around the glebe, except where the continents inter- 
vene. Our concern with it is however confined to the Atlantic Ocean, in which 
we may rather say that it recommences than commences off the west coast of 
Africa. At first it is some 160 miles in width, and steadily widening thereafter, 
it flows on at the rate of from 25 to 30 miles in four-and-twenty hours. 

Properly speaking, we should say two currents, the one caused by the south- 
east trades, the other by the northeast. The former, after setting across the At- 
lantic in a direction slightly to the north of west, is deflected by the northeast 
coast of South America, and as the ‘‘ Guiana current” enters the Caribbean Sea, 
and thence, between Capes Catoche and Antonio (of Yucatan and Cuba respect- 
ively), the Gulf of Mexico. The current of the northeast trades enters the 
same region through the passages between the Windward and Leeward Islands. 

The rapidity of the flow of these currents varies with the season, and this 
variance is due to the difference in the strength of the prevailing winds; the 
maximum being reached about the latter part of August, the minimum in the 
latter part of February. In a corresponding degree the Gulf Stream fluc- 
tuates from season to season. 

The Gulf Stream results from the pressure of this current, or, to use Frank- 
lin’s method of illustration, “‘ the heaping up” of the waters in the Gulf of 
Mexico. From that gulf there is but one outlet, which lies to the north of Cuba, 
between that island and the Florida reef, and thence between the coast of 
Florida and the Great and Little Bahama Banks—in other words, the Florida 
channel. Through this outlet the waters flow from 3 to 34 miles an hour, or 
sxy from 60 to 90 miles in the four-and-twenty hours, according to the season, 
as it modifies the strength of the trade winds. 

The Gulf of Mexico forms, therefore, as has heen well observed, “a reser- 
voir for the Gulf Stream,” that being the name by which the outflow of waters 
from the Gulf of Mexico has been known since the movement of the waters 
there was first observed. 

The waters of the equatorial current enter the Gulf of Mexico with a mean 
temperature, which they acquire at the equator, of 88 deg., being heated to that 
degree by the atmosphere which has driven them along. Within the gulf 
they receive no accession of heat, and with their original temperature little 
changed they enter the North Atlantic, riding in their course over the compar- 
atively cold waters which fill up that great basin; and it affects but slightly the 
strata beneath it, some of whose waters move in exactly the opposite direction, 
and, so far as known, never with the surface stream from the gulf. There has 
been observed a temperature of the surface water 280 miles off Sandy Hook 
of 80 deg., while that of the deep-sea water at 400 fathoms was 51 deg. To 
quote Professor Bache, ** The Gulf Stream is comparatively a superficial cur- 
rent, and is underlaid by a vast ocean of cold water.” 

Once in the Atlantic, it pursues a certain definite course, to be hereafter 
pointed out; but it does not readily mingle with the colder waters on either, 
and especially the western side of it, nor with those beneath it, which is not at 
all surprising, since we all know how reluctantly cold and warm water unite; 
at least everybody who has ever turned hot water into a cold bath knows that, 
unless he kicks about at a pretty lively rate, and sets currents going in every 
direction, one end of the tub will for a very long time remain cold while the 
other is hot; streaks of hot and cold meander here and there as if trying to 
avoid each other as disagreeable acquaintances. 
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The cold water beneath the Gulf Stream can scarcely be said to ever “ crop 
out” through the warm water in the actual body of the stream, but it approaches 
and recedes from the surface as the bottom of the sea is depressed or elevated. 
Where there is a lofty ridge the cold water comes up along its sides and overlies 
its crest, thus giving rise to what are known as “cold bands.” In places these 
cold bands approach very near the surface; in other places they are only found 
at considerable depth. A cropping out does, however, occur when we have 
reached “ soundings,” where we find occasional bands of warm and cold water 
alternating at the surface. 

The exact point at which the Gulf Stream may be said to begin is not 
known. If we could find its limit at any one time, it would not suit for the 
opposite period of the year; for the inward pressure of the equatorial current, 
being different at different seasons, would necessarily produce a perturbation 
of the point where a positive flow outward can be observed. 

Over the Campeachy Banks there is a current setting from W.N. W. to 
N. W., which dies out almost completely in Campeachy Bay. To the north 
of Vera Cruz a current sets N. about half a mile an hour. Beyond it sets 
N. N. E. with a somewhat increased velocity. But not until we reach a point 
nearly opposite the mouth of the Mississippi river do we find any current prac- 
tically worthy of the name. Here, however, we discover the waters setting S. 
S. E. at the rate of nearly a mile an hour. We follow this to the Florida reefs, 
and between them and Cuba. Opposite Havana the set is to the east; beyond 
it is N. E., then N., and now between Florida and the Bahama Banks the flow 
assumes for the first time a strong and definite shape. It is then truly a cur- 
rent, flowing at a maximum of about 90 knots a day, or, we should say, nauti- 
cal miles, a * knot” in nautical phrase representing a geographical or sea mile 
of 6,080 feet. 

So far, therefore, as we can go toward locating the actual point where we 
may say the Gulf Stream originates, we may find it here in this Florida 
channel. 

Emerging from the Florida channel, it flows nearly parallel with the coast, 
first N., then nearly N. E., to Cape Hatteras, its western edge touching the 
coast or receding from it, as at Cape Hatteras, 15 or 20 miles, according as the 
prevailing winds for the time are easterly or westerly. This coast gives it, 
therefore, the direction, nearly N. E., with which it sets out into the mid- 
dle of the North Atlantic basin. And in that direction it would continue to 
the end did not other forces intervene. The principal of these we find in the 
westerly winds which prevail over the easterly, in the region which the Gulf 
Stream now enters, as two to one. In obedience thereto the current assumes 
steadily a more easterly course, and flows almost due east before it disappears 
as a specific current, blending with the general drift, which in the Atlantic, as 
in all other waters, follows a prevailing wind. 

Throughout its progress it steadily increases in width, diminishes in depth, 
and loses velocity. From 34 knots an hour which it had in the Florida channel, 
it has come down off Cape Hatteras to two; and off Sandy Hook, New York, it is 
about one. These data we have from the sectional surveys made under the direc- 
tion of Professor Bache, as Superintendent of the United States Coast Survey. 
Indeed, to that admirable bureau of the national Government, first organized 
by Mr. Iassler, and by the incomparable administrative skill and power of 
adaptation to practical purposes of Professor Bache made inestimably valuable 
to the mariner, we owe nearly all the knowledge we possess respecting this 
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remarkable current. Toa certain extent Professor Bache and his assistants 
may be said to have mapped it, from the first point where we find any trace of 
it to its final departure from our shores; and with this portion of the stream 
we may almost say we are as well acquainted as with any of our best plotted 
rivers. He has penetrated to its profoundest depths; he has shown the divid- 
ing line between its warm azure water and the cold strata which it overflows; 
and he has drawn topographically the bottom upon which that cold water rests 
in its turn. He has pointed out where the underlying cold water, following 
the ridges of the sea bottom, comes far up through the warm, as winds of the 
valley creep up the mountain side; and he has shown how this warm stream 
of water (heated by the hot atmosphere of the equatorial region) thins away 
toward nothing as it spreads out in mid-ocean. 

The officers of the Coast Survey ran nine distinct lines across the stream 
perpendftular to its axis (beginning always with the shore), ascertaining at 
stated intervals the surface of the cold water and sounding for the bottom of 
the sea—for the one using their thermometer, for the other their “lead”; and 
when they had got across, their astronomical observations told them how far 
they had come. Off the coast of Florida, in latitude 28 deg., the extreme width 
of the stream is about 140 miles ; off Cape Hatteras, 350; and off Nantucket, 
410, according to the coast survey reports. 

On its western side, between it and the land, the water which flows from 
the north over the Banks of Newfoundland, and finally disappears beneath the 
Gulf Stream, is from 20 to 30 deg. colder at certain times than the ordinary 
temperature of the gulf water adjacent. The meeting of these waters is 
perceptible to the eye, as there is comparatively little mingling. Not only is 
the temperature different, but the color as well—the Gulf Stream water being 
blue, while the colder water is slightly green. The abruptness with which this 
mecting of the waters takes place (and it is by no means superficial, but ex- 
tends in places to a considerable depth) has given rise to the term ‘cold wall.” 
The opposite limit of the stream is much more difficult if not impossible of de- 
termination, with any great degree of accuracy. 

After leaving the American coast the course of the Gulf Stream is between 
the parallels 55 and 43 deg.; but its velocity after passing Nantucket has not 
been much noted. In Blunt's “Coast Pilot” we find the most valuable obser- 
vation in that quarter on record. ‘The ship Trade Wind, on the 26th of June, 
at 11h. 30m. Pp. M., came in contact with the ship Olympus, and both vessels went 
down in latitude 41 deg. 30 min., longitude 57 deg. On the Ist of July, 2h. 30m. 
Pp. M., the ship Empire took a sailor from the foremast of the Trade Wind in 
latitude 42 deg., longiiude 55 deg. 30 min., thus showing that the mast had 
drifted 72 miles on a N, 66 deg. E. true course, in 101 hours, making 72-100 
of a knot an hour.” 

This seven-tenths of a knot an hour is as against one knot off Nantucket. 
But how rapid the decrease is afterward we do not know. Beyond this point 
we have no reliable observations, and, in fact, we are as ignorant of exactly 
where the Gulf Stream ends as of where it begins. Dr. James Stork, in an 
admirable paper published in the “ Nautical Magazine” for 1859, states as fol- 
lows: ‘* No facts known to me trace the heated waters of the Gulf Stream fur- 
ther east than west longitude 30 deg. And here they are only met with as 
heated water, spreading out without almost any perceptible current.” If he 
had substituted west longitude 40 deg. for 30 deg., he would probably have been 
nearer the mark. 
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It is an error, and one into which many persons have been led* through 
lack of familiarity with facts, to suppose that the Gulf Stream sends off a branch 
from its northern limit to the Arctic Ocean, or even, as we shall presently have 
occasion to show, that it touches any part of the coasts of Europe. As a defi- 
nite current it is completely lost in mid-ocean; and indeed it is this very point, 
or rather the thermal questions involved therein, that has inspired this article. 

That there is, however, a general set of the waters of the North Atlantic 
between Iceland and the Shetland Islands in a northerly and easterly direction, 
appears to be pretty well established by observation. Of this fact we have 
been assured by Captain Bang, one of the most cultivated and skilful of the 
shipmasters in the employ of the Greenland Mercantile Company. The emi- 
nent Danish hydrographer Admiral Irminger writes: ‘ According to these 
observations, it can be said with certainty that the current in the northern 
Atlantic flows toward the north even up to the icy sea.” The obsefvations 
referred to give the set of waters as being from N. 32 deg. E. to N. 72 deg. E., 
and the rate ranging from eight-tenths of a mile per day to 4.7 miles per day. 
Such a sluggish flow, and one that extends uniformly throughout so broad an 
area, can hardly be called a current; certainly there is no warrant, in tempera- 
ture or otherwise, to call it the Gulf Stream. Passing to the south, we find at 

he Azores or Western Islands that the waters have an easterly set of ten miles 
per day. 

In neither quarter is this flow of waters the Gulf Stream. The flow would 
take place with the superior prevalence of westerly winds if the Gulf Stream 
had no existence; at least it cannot be asserted that the Gulf Stream. has any 
concern in the matter, further than a very general one which affects all the 
movements of all the waters of the earth. For that there is a general circu- 
lution of waters throughout the globe all admit. ‘Each great ocean,” says 
Mr. Findlay, “has a circulating system within itself; and there is also a con- 
stant intercommunication and interchange of the whole surface water of the en- 
tire oceans.” This takes place through a general system of currents which, 
originally started by the winds, are heated or chiiled by the same agency, while 
the land gives them direction. But it cannot be said that there is one particu- 
lar current set in motion in one particular quarter, and made continuous, kept 
in motion perpetually by the original impetus given to it. For all parts of the 
ocean are affected by the winds more or less; when they are most constant the 
current is most steady, as with the equatorial current. The Gulf Stream is, on 
the other hand, a resultant current, and having no force applied to it to keep 
it in motion, its strength diminishes; the air of a higher latitude brings its 
temperature down to that of the North Atlantic generally; the water loses all 
its Gulf Stream character, as to course, warmth, and flow, and it dies away into 
the sluggish Atlantic drift which sets from a westerly to an easterly direction. 

With many writers upon the subject of the North Atlantic currents there 
seems to be an utter inability to think of anything else but the Gulf Stream, as 
if other winds did not blow than the equatorial trades; as if waters might not 
be heaped up elsewhere than in the Gulf of Mexico; as if a force once applied 
must be forever propagated and never give place to another. 

The truth is, the waters in all parts of the earth are being continually set in 
motion by local causes, some acting permanently, some only for a time; but 
when the cause ceases to operate the current ceases to flow, and this is precisely 
what happens with the Gulf Stream. A ball fired from a cannon stationed on 


* Including the writer of this artiele.- I. L. H, 
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a hilltop will lose its velocity with every second of its progress; and the im- 
pelling force being at length exhausted, the ball falls to the earth. ‘Thence 
it may roll down hill by force of gravity, which is a new power applied to it. 
This illustration will serve for our argument. 

A striking illustration of what we have just stated is found in the sea bordering 
on Labrador, where the prevailing winds in winter and spring are from north to 
northwest. Then there is a strong current setting down the coast, bringing with 
it immense fields of polar ice, upon which innumerable seals have sought a place 
whereon to rest and bring forth their young. This current reaches its maxi- 
mum about March, after which time the winds cease to have such a decidedly 
northern character. By midsummer the prevailing winds have become south 
and southeast, and before the end of August the current has not only ceased al- 
together, but has turned sometimes in the opposite direction. This is the expe- 
rience of the seal-fishers of the spring, who swarm then along the coast from 
Newfoundland northward, and of the cod and herring fishermen of the summer 
and autumn; and the result is confirmed by our own experience. 

The immediate result of the general oceanic circulation is to bring the hot 
and cold waters within the range of different climatic influences from those 
whence the currents sprung, and, in consequence, we find a generally uniform 
temperature of the ocean water after we have passed beneath the surface, which 
alone becomes much disturbed, rising to 88 deg. in the equatorial region, and 
at the poles sinking to the freezing point. We say generally uniform (from 
about 32 to say 42 deg.), for it must not be understood that we meet with the 
same temperature throughout, since all surveys of the deep sea indicate the ex- 
istence of strata of water with different densities and different temperatures. 

And each of these strata in a certain measure sustains certain characteristic 
forms of life. It is well known that upon the land there are vertical as well as 
lateral zones of both the animal and vegetable kingdoms, the boundary lines 
between which, although not well defined, are yet preserved within certain lim- 
its. For instance, at latitude 80 deg. we find certain hardy plants growing 
upon land at the level of the sea; upon land two hundred feet higher they are 
not seen, since vegetation ceases entirely. These same plants at latitude 60 
deg., in South Greenland, are met with at an elevation of about 2,000 feet, while 
under the equator, as on Chimborazo, they are found growing at an elevation 
of about 15,000 feet. So, in like manner, certain living creatures of the sea, 
which in the cold waters of the arctics live at the surface, toward the tropics 
dive far down beneath such heat-charged strata as the Gulf Stream, the very 
touch of which would be death to them. 

In this connection the observations made by the British surveying vessel 
Porcupine, as reported by Dr. W. B. Carpenter, have great interest. Between 
Scotland and the Fiurde Banks, where the surface temperature was uniformly 
52 deg., the deep sea showed 46 deg. and 32 deg. at the bottom. In the colder 
deep water was found ‘ta fauna essentially boreal,” while in the warmer area 
“the animal life which it supported is characteristic of the warmer tempered 
seas.” And further on Dr. Carpenter says: **The deep-sea dredgings of the 
Porcupine expedition have shown that many species of mollusks and crustaces 
previously supposed to be purely arctic, range southward in deep water as far 
as these dredgings extended, namely, to the northern extremity of the Bay of 
Biscay; and it becomes a question of high interest whether an extension of the 
same mode of exploration would not bring them up from the abysses of inter- 
tropical seas.” 
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The existence of a deep-sea current beneath the Gulf Stream and Atiantic 
drift is shown in a very practical manner by the drift of icebergs, which not un- 
frequently cross the Gulf Stream completely, propelled southward by this un- 
dertow; and this movement will he readily appreciated when it is borne in 
mind that icebergs are often as much as 200 feet above the surface of the sea, 
which would give them a depth beneath the surface of 1,400 feet, equal to the 
depth of the Gulf Stream water at its deepest point, and deeper by three-fourths 
than at any point east of Nantucket. An iceberg from 80 to 100 feet high was 
passed by Captain Courtney, April 27, 1829, in latitude 36 deg. 10 min. N., 
longitude 39 deg. W.; and August 17, 1831, he met with one in latitude 36 deg. 
20 min., longitude 47 deg. 45 min. ; both of which were about on the southern 
edge of the Gulf Stream. 

We have now, as far as our limited space would allow, traced the course of 
the Gulf Stream and described its principal features. The reader will bear in 
mind that we have aimed to show that the Gulf Stream is lost in mid-ocean; 
that whatever causes may operate beyond to produce other currents or drifts, 
the forces which originated the Gulf Stream have ceased to exert their influ- 
ence, and the Gulf Stream has no immediate concern in whatever disturbance 
of the waters may take place beyond its own comparatively small limits. 

An excellent illustration of how quickly a current is lost after the original 
force that caused it has ceased to operate, is shown in the Gulf of Mexico, into 
which the Mississippi river pours its turbid waters. The current from that 
river into the gulf through the Northwest Pass is about two miles an hour, or 
three feet per second, according to General A. A. Humphreys, the distinguished 
Chief Engineer of the United States Army, whose report upon the Mississippi 
river is one of the most able and exhaustive works of its kind in existence. 
General Humphreys, writing to Mr. Blunt, says: “Meade, in his survey of 
1838, found the current to extend in certain weather seven miles from the bar 
The bar is five miles seaward of the light-house—making twelve miles alto- 
gether. The distance at which the current is felt, or rather the distance at 
which the water is discolored, is represented differently by different persons, 
some going as high as twenty miles. . . . The river was well up when 
Meade made his observations, and his observations should be accepted, I think, 
as to any appreciable or material current.” 

The distance at which this current is perceived is dependent upon the height 
of the river, being greatest when the river is *‘ well up,” and least when the 
waters are low; and, in like manner, the Gulf Stream is prolonged to its full- 
est extent and greatest volume when the pressure of the equatorial current is 
greatest, and is diminished when the strength of that current falls off. 

To the Gulf Stream is assigned a great deal that does not belong to it; and 
we think we have shown that there is, to begin with, no cause for assuming 
that it is prolonged indefinitely, but, on the coutrary, have demonstrated that it 
is not, by such proofs as we found available to that end. The simple truth of 
the matter is, the Gulf Stream is made use of to account for whatever pheno- 
mena of our watery world and aérial space cannot be accounted for other- 
wise—a circumstance due partly to a lack of observations, which is natural 
enough since scientific exploration is yet in its infancy, and partly to a lament- 
able poverty of invention, which is not usually the fault of theorists. 

Among these questions in which the Gulf Stream is held accountable, is the 
climate of the North Atlantic region. Now we claim that there are no facts to 
show that the Gulf Stream has any influence upon the climate of the North At- 
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lantic region whatever. Its waters are to those of the great body of the North 
Atlantic basin as the insignificant rivulet running through a farm is to the farm 
itself, and its effect upon the temperature not greater; and as for imagining, as 
Apollonia in “ Lothair” is made to do, that a change in the direction of the 
Gulf Stream would change the character of mankind, it is the most arrant non- 
sense ever uttered—even by a Prime Minister. 

We have repeatedly heard and seen it written, that the Gulf Stream has an 
influence upon the climate of Newport, and that to this cause we must attribute 
the soft and delicious climate of that most lovely of all lovely watering places. 
Now, the nearest point of the Gulf Stream to Newport is 155 miles, the prev- 
alent winds are westerly, and how temperature is, in sailor phrase, to beat to 
windward all that distance, we are quite at a loss to see. It is 45 miles nearer 
to Nantucket than it is to Newport, and only 35 miles further from Boston, 
where an easterly wind of a summer's day gives you. the shivers. 

The simple truth is, that the Gulf Stream loses its temperature steadily as 
it progresses beneath more rigorous airs than those which caused its birth, and 
that every trace of it is lost, as we have seen, in mid-ocean, so far as distinctive 
temperature or distinctive flow is concerned; that the temperature of the water 
is that of the general temperature of those regions, and the set of the water to 
the east is the general set of the North Atlantic, as we have before stated.* 

Its alleged effect upon the climate of the British Isles, and on Norway, 
Portugal, and Spain, is as remote from the truth as its alleged effect upon the 
climate of Newport. In relation to this matter Dr. Stork, whom we have had 
occasion to quote before, makes the following observations in referring to his 
experiments upon the temperatures of the air and sea about the islands and 
coasts of Scotland. ‘ This whole investigation,” says Dr. Stork, * leads to the 
conclusion—indeed, seems to me to prove—that the climate of Britain is in no 
respect influenced by the heated waters of the Gulf Stream, which do not ap- 
proach our island within thousands of miles. It also confirms the conclusion 
that the mildness of the winters in Britain is chiefly due to the S. W. or anti- 
trade winds, which are the prevalent aerial currents in this latitude during win- 
ter;” and this conclusion is confirmed by the observations of Professor James 
Glaisher, F. R. S., chief of the meteorological department of the Greenwich ob- 
servatory, who thus records the results of an ascent made by him on January 
12, 1864 (** Travels in the Air,” page 85): 

A warm current of air was met with of more than 3,000 feet in thickness, moving from the 
southwest, that is to say, in the direction of the Gulf Stream. This was the first time a stream of 
air of higher temperature than on the earth had been encountered. Above this the air was dry, and 
higher still very dry. Fine granular snow was falling into this current of warm air. 

The meeting with this southwest current is of the highest importance, for it goes far to explain 
why England possesses a winter temperature so much higher than is due to our northern latitudes. 
Our high winter temperature has hitherto been mostly referred to the influence of the Gulf Stream. 
Without doubting the influence of this natural agent, it is necessary to add the effect of a parallel 
altinospheric current to the oceanic current coming from the same regions—a true aerial gulf 
stream. This great, energetic current meets with no obstruction in coming to us or to Norway, 
but passes over the level Atlantic without interruption from mountains. It cannot, however 
reach France without crossing Spain and the lofty range of the Pyrenees, and the effect of these 
cold mountains in reducing its temperature is so great that the former country deriyes but little 
warmth from it. 

This accord of temperature of sea and air is due, as we shall have occasion 


* These views Mr. Blunt originally communicated to Hon, C. P. Daly, President of the Amer- 
ican Geographical and Statistical Society, and they were published in the journal for 1870. Although 
somewhat at variance with views which the writer formerly held, they have been adopted after a 
more careful study of the subject.—I. I. H. 
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to show, to the fact that the air gives heat to the water, and in no case receives 
heat from the water. 

‘The Gulf Stream does not reach Britain; but even where it does reach, and 
is best known and most frequently traversed, its waters have no appreciable 
effect upon the atmosphere even in passing over it. And this is in obedience 
to a general law of nature which may be thus briefly stated: air when uncon- 
fined receives no perceptible accession of heat from water. 

Applying this to the air above and the waters beneath throughout the globe, 
we can truly say that the air is the general giver but is not a receiver of heat. 
lt gives temperatures high and low to all and everything it touches. Water 
speedily assumes the temperature of the air above it. A warm wind heats it, 
2 cold wind freezes it; but on the other hand, it must be observed that cold 
water does not chill the air nor does warm water heat it. ‘The air which sets 
the water of the sea in motion throughout the globe, that grand circulating 
system whose influences are so beneficent, likewise imparts to it the heat with 
which it sustains the life of its inhabitants, or changing its heat drives them to 
seek more congenial quarters; all of which is susceptible of proof. 

We have seen and examined the weather register kept on board the light- 
ship off Sandy Hook. It shows that the temperature of the water follows 
that of the air with remarkable precision, whether on the ascending or descend- 
ing scale. The observations were made three times daily, and they show a 
range throughout the year of from 29 to 78 deg. This latter temperature 
was nearly as high as the highest temperature of the air on that day. The 
lowest temperature of the air was 4 deg., which brought the water down to 
freezing and some ice was formed. ‘The average temperatures for nine consecu- 
tive days in July were: air 74 deg., water 71 deg.; for a corresponding period 
in February, air 52 deg., water 31 deg. February 11 to 12 (1857), the air was 


‘ Sin 
Y to 23 deg., water 29 deg., with the wind ranging from S. W. to S. E. 
to] P Se Eo] 


Again, January 8 (1866), the air was 4 deg., water 35 deg. The following high 
ranges of temperature are given by way of contrast: July 20 (1850), air &4 deg., 
water 73 deg.; July 28 (1862), air 86 deg., water 73 deg.; July 8 (1866), air 
80 deg., water 70 deg. 

in a recent work entitled ‘* Papers on the Eastern and Northern Extension 
of the Gulf Stream,” translated from the German of the distinguished geog- 
rapher Dr. A. Petermann and others, and published by the Iydrographic 
Olice at Washington, we find the following statement made by Mr. James 
Croll in a paper on the distribution of heat over the globe by ocean currents: 
“The winds are heated by warm water in two ways, namely, by direct radiu- 
tion from the water and by contact with the water; ” and that the Gulf Stream 
may in an obliging manner do the most it can in this way, the author pro- 
ceeds to say that “in order that a very wide area of the Atlantic may be coy- 
ered with the warm water of the stream, slowness of motion is essential.” 

It is certainly very good of the Gulf Stream to slow its speed and spread 
itself for the benefit of the winds; but unfortunately they are utterly insensible 
to any such condescension. Witness the following: 

In February, 1869, the Pacifie mail steamer Alaska sailed for Aspinwall, and 
at the request of Mr. blunt her master, Captain Gray, a skilful and accurate 
navigator, kept a thermometric journal during the voyage. We use that part 
relating to the Guif Stream. 

At midnight, Feburary 22, she was, in latitude and longitude, 148 miles 
north of the Gulf Stream. The temperature of the air at the time was 22 deg., 
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water 39 deg., ship steering south. At 2h. 50m. p. M. the air was 39 deg., water 
46 deg., which is the general winter temperature of the ocean water in that 
latitude on our coast; at 2h. 54m. the Alaska entered the stream—air 40 
deg., water 65 deg. Afterward the water rose to 70 deg., but the air re- 
mained at 40 deg. until the stream was crossed. Then the air rose to 44 deg., 
while the water was 62 deg. 

We do not allude to the amount of heat water will communicate to the air 
in a confined space, having made no experiments under that head; but, as be- 
fore observed, when the air is free the influence of water upon it is scarcely if at 
all perceptible. We have tested this over a running stream of hot water. 
This hot water was escaping at a temperature of 126 deg. from the condenser 
of a sugar refinery in Brooklyn. The stream ran in the open gutter in the 
street, the atmosphere and area of which bore a much smaller proportion to the 
stream than the atmosphere and area of the Atlantic Ocean do to the Gulf 
Stream. The thermometer was held over the stream within a foot of it for the 
space of several minutes, and then registered 74 deg. only, the water, it will be 
remembered, being 126 deg. and flowing along beneath it. At two feet eleva- 
tion the temperature was 73 deg., at four 72 deg., at six 74 deg., at ten 75 
deg. The atmosphere in the street at the time was 72 deg. 

That great bodies of water do not, on the other hand, cool the air to any ap- 
preciable degree, is shown by the iceberg, which is only water in a solid state. 
Who has not been told that ships crossing the Atlantic discover the presence 
of icebergs by the temperature of the air and water? Thus, as they say, the 
thermometer becomes the only safe pilot over that ice and fog-infested track. 
If the mariner should hang his hopes of safety upon such a very slender 
thread, it would be like the blind leading the blind. There is little or no truth 
in the assumption. A thermometer brought in actual contact with it will 
show a fall of the column within the tube, but not otherwise. We have ap- 
proached icebergs hundreds of times, often in thick weather when they came 
suddenly in view, and still more frequently when they could be seen for a long 
distance, and the temperature of the air was repeatedly noted. We never in 
any single instance saw an appreciable change. 

With the temperature of the sea in which the iceberg floats and is being 
steadily dissolved, the case is of course somewhat different; but even here the 
influence is not felt to any considerable distance, certainly never far enough 
to enable one to escape danger, if the presence of an iceberg was left to that 
means alone of detection. 

Upon this matter there can be no better authority than the late Dr. Scoresby, 
whose testimony we quote: “As to security against falling in with ice to be 
derived from watchful attention to the temperature of the sea, and as to the 
thermometer being capable of insuring safety by giving indications of approach 
toward it, my personal experience and consideration of the question have not 
brought me to agree. . . . The chilling or radiating intluence of an isolated 
iceberg cannot sensibly affect the temperature of the air to windward of it, or on 
the sides to any considerable distance; nor could the sea be altered in its gen- 
eral temperature for miles around, except in the track perhaps of its drifting.” 

It is not, however, to the influence of the ice upon the water in which 
it floats that we wish to call attention; our concern is only with the air, our 
purpose being to show that the air which floats upon the earth receives neither 
heat nor cold from the surface water, but, on the contrary, imparts to it what- 
ever heat or cold it may have. 
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A simple experiment will show our meaning more clearly. July 8th, with 
the temperature of the air at 80 deg., tie water of a stream into which we in- 
serted our thermometer was 76 deg. On the following morning at 4h. 30m. 
the air had fallen to 70 deg., the stream to 74 deg. At the same time, however, 
rain water in a tank was exactly that of the air, namely, 70 deg. The water 
in a neighboring well, 15 feet deep, was 54 deg., only 4 deg. greater than its 
lowest temperature of midwinter. 

If this relation of air and water were better understood—if theorists would 
only reason from the proven fact that the air determines the temperature of 
water in contact with it, and cannot therefore be violently disturbed by it—we 
would not have anybody to slander the Gulf Stream by calling it a “storm 
_ breeder,” or anybody to believe such an assertion with respect to its paternal 
disposition; nor would anybody have conceived the idea that the Gulf Stream 
modifies the climate of western Europe. 

The waters of the Atlantic which bathe the coast of western Europe have 
the same temperature as the air, or nearly so. When the temperature of the 
air rises, that of the water follows it; when the temperature of the air falls, 
that of the water does likewise. The mean of the day for the one is usually 
the mean of the day for the other. And from month to month of the round 
twelve the uniformity of this mean is remarkably preserved. In the “ Nauti- 
cal Magazine ” we find some valuable observations under this head, made in 
1857 by Dr. Stork upon the air, earth, and sea, on the coast of Scotland. The 
annual mean was as follows: Air, 48.7 deg. ; earth (one foot below the surface), 
49 deg.; sea, 49.3 deg. The general results were as before stated: the tem- 
perature of the sea followed that of the air with great regularity, not simply 
at long intervals, but within the space of a single day. During six days in 
November the mean of the air was 34.5 deg.; the sea cooled to 45 deg. Then 
warmer weather set in, and the temperature of the air rising to 47.2 deg., the sea 
vame up to 46.2 deg. ‘ The air, therefore,” remarks Dr. Stork, “ could not 
have received its heat from the sea, seeing that the sea was colder than the 
air.” 

From Dr. Stork we will make a further quotation, recounting the observa- 
tions of Mr. McDonald. ‘From Mr. MecDonald’s observations,” says Dr. 
Stork, “it appears the Atlantic which washes our shores attained its lowest 
temperature for the year (namely, 40 deg. at the surface and 43 deg. at the 
depth of 24 feet) between the 8th and 12th of March, during which period the 
air attained its lowest mean temperature on that coast, namely, 30 deg. at Ber- 
nera and 34 deg. at Easdale. The temperature of the sea after this gradually 
rose; and at Bernera, where a strong tidal current washes round the bay where 
the observations were taken, two maxima were attained during the summer, 
namely, during June and again during August. During the+very warm 
weather which prevailed in June, namely, from the 14th to the 25th, the air at- 
tained a mean temperature of 60.8 deg., while that of the sea rose to 58 deg. 
Cold weather followed, and from the 1st to the 14th of July the mean tempera- 
ture of the air was only 53.6 deg., and the temperature of the sea fell under its 
cooling influence to 54.2 deg. After this the weather got warmer, and the air 
attained a second mean maximum temperature of 61.2 deg. between the 7th and 
12th of August; and the sea temperature again attained a second maximum, its 
mean temperature during that period being 58.5 deg. From that period the 
temperature of air and sea fell pretty regularly together, the mean tempera- 
ture of the air during the latter half of September being 53.8, that of the sea 
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during the same period, 56.3 deg. During October the mean temperature of 
the air fell to 45.2 deg., and that of the sea fell reguiarly with it, but of course 
more slowly, to 49 deg. From the Ist to the 13th November the mean tem- 
perature of the air was 44.7 deg., that of the sea 48 deg. From the 14th to 
the 20th November the mean temperature of the air fell to 34.5 deg., and the 
sea, cooling in consequence more rapidly than before, showed a mean temper- 
ature of 45 deg. during the same period. After this warmer weather occurred, 
and the mean temperature of the air till the close of the month was 45.6 deg., 
that of the sea during the same period being exactly the same.” 

From the “Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society” for 1865 we ex- 
tract the following: **The maximum temperature (of the air) occurs about 3 
p.M. and the minimum about 3 A.M. (at Harris, Scotland). Since the maxi- 
mum and minimum temperatures of the sea occur respectively at 4 P.M. and 
5:30 a.M., it follows that the extreme temperatures of the sea occur from one 
hour to two and a inalf hours /afer than those of the air.” 

In this same journal it is further recorded that the sea “ about the 21st of 
May and the 10th of November is about the mean of the year, or 48.9 deg. The 
mean temperature of the air occurs about the beginning of May and middle 
of October.” From which it will be seen that the temperature of the air is in 
its fluctuations invariably in advance of the sea, and that the former controls 
the latter. Could indeed any proof be more conclusive of the correctness of the 
propositions with which we set out, namely, that the water receives its tem- 
perature from the air, that the water has no heating effect upon the air, and that 
the Gulf Stream has nothing to do with the climate of the western coast of 
Europe? And this proof, added to others which we have brought forward, 
we think shows conclusively that the Gulf Stream has nothing more to do with 
the climate of the North Atlantic region than the vats of the Lion Brewery 
have to do with the climate of Manhattan Island, or a boiling teakettle in Union 
Square would affect the temperature of New York. 

And what is the Gulf Stream after all, that so much should have been as- 
sumed for it? When the Gulf Stream, emerging from the Gulf of Mexico, at- 
tains its greatest velocity, it is not above 40 miles in width, and its average depth 
does not exceed the fifth of a mile. Mr. Findlay estimates its sectional area 
there at from 5 to 8 miles, which comparatively insignificant volume of water, 
riding along and spreading over the cold water, of the Atlantic basin, would re- 
quire from 20 to 25 days to reach Nantucket, and 50 days to arrive off the 
Newfoundland Banks. Its temperature has meanwhile cooled off at a steady 
rate—+15 to 20 deg. in winter and 5 to 15 deg. in summer. Off the Banks 
the whole volume of the Gulf Stream water, spread out over four hun- 
dred and odd miles of width, would not form a layer upon the sea a hundred 
feet thick. From the Newfoundland Banks to the British dsles would require 
over 130 days for the water to flow, even assuming the last determined rate to 
prevail throughout the entire distance. And what has become of the hot tem- 
perature with which it emerged from the Gulf of Mexico? The answer is sim- 
ple enough. The air has brought it to the same level as its own. Meanwhile, 
as we have shown already, the Gulf Stream has every distinctive character as 
a current: first, in rate of flow, which has become that of the general easterly 
set of the Atlantic; second, in temperature, which has become that of the gen- 
eral temperature of the air; third, in color of water, which has lost the blue 
that it had when emerging from the Gulf of Mexico; in everything in fact 
which goes to make up what we designate as an ocean current, for we 
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can hardly call a “current” that slow set of from less than one mile to a max- 
imum of 4.7 miles which we find between the Shetland Islands and Iceland, 
nor yet that somewhat faster set produced by the same means which we find 
further south toward the Azores. 

But how then account for the mild climate of Norway, the British Isles, 
and the western coasts below? Although this is foreign to our present inquiry, 
we will briefly answer the question by quoting Mr. Findlay. He says: ** ‘The 
reason is most simple and obvious. ‘The great belt of aunti-trade or passage 
winds which surrounds the globe northward of the tropics, passing to the north- 
eastward or from some point to the southward of west, pass over the entire 
area of the North Atlantic, and drift the whole surface of that ocean toward the 
shores of northern Europe, and into the arctic basin, infusing into high lati- 
tudes the temperature and moisture of much lower parallels, and which alone 
would be suflicient to account for all changes of climate by their variations, 
without any reference whatever to the Gulf Stream.” 

That we must look for the phenomena of climate in the effect of the air and 
not of the sea, must be clear enough after the citations we have made. ‘The 
climate of the British Isles is milder than any other part of Europe in the same 
latitude. March is the coldest month in Scotland. Then the easterly winds 
prevail, but throughout the winter the prevalent winds are from the south and 
southwest. With them there is never any intense cold. They extend even to 
Norway, where the winter is mild compared with similar latitudes on the 
east coast of America, where northwest winds prevail through the winter. 
Portugal and the south of Spain are similarly situated with respect to Britain 
and Norway, and the winter climate there is delightful. But before these 
winds can reach any other countries of Europe they must cross high mountain 
ranges, which throw them into the upper regions of the air and chill them. As 
a result we find France with a much more severe winter climate than that of 
Britain, although much to the south of that fast-anchored isle. 

We have now seen that the winds, prolonged throughout the year or con- 
tinued for a considerable period of time, not only move the waters of the sea, 
but temper them as well, while at the same time producing those strange mod- 
ifications of climate which we are often at a loss to understand. Of the causes 
which set the great currents of air in motion we remain in complete ignorance. 
While we cannot yet satisfactorily explain the great and prevailing currents of 
the air which move over vast spaces, still less can we account for those small 
local disturbances with which daily life is everywhere made acquainted. We 
have in New York strong northwest gales in the winter, bringing low temper- 
atures. This storm may continue for days, and we may possibly trace its 
course through thousands of miles—to the very confines of the Arctic Ocean. 
But this is not proven to have ever happened. Even that prevailing wind of 
our winter comes upon us as a local burst. We suffer tortures from it; the 
snow whirls madly through every crack and cranny into our very sitting- 
rooms. We read the next day a letter from a friend who lives in the very 
quarter whence that storm comes, and not sixty miles away, * We are having 
capital weather; come up for a little shooting.” Would we have escaped had 
that northwest storm stretched away over the vast plains of the northwest on to 
the Polar Sea? This cold wind comes from above. But why? And then hot 
storms occur in like manner within small areas. Where do the hot winds 
come from? <A continuous wind does sometimes oceur in the recion of the 
“variables,” as ours for instance, but it is rare. Storms are usually local. Wit 
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ness how utterly without any apparent natural system does that well-organized 
weather bureau of the Signal Service show the winds to be. According to the 
Signal Service reports, the winds blow from all the cardinal poinis 2t one and 
the same time, within a radius of a hundred or so of miles. It is these winds 
which bring us heat and cold, and temper the waters of the sea. 

It is certainly safe to assume that cold winds come from above. Witness 
the low temperatures which prevail in the upper regions of the air, according 
to the testimony of all who have penetrated them, either by climbing lofty 
mountains or ascending in a balloon. The very rapidity with which cold winds 
succeed hot winds is proof that they cannot come from any great distance. 

We trust now that we have made it clear that the Guif Stream does not af- 
fect the climate of the region through which it flows, that it does not breed 
sturms, and that it does come to an end soon after leaving the American coast. 
It is hardly necessary for us, therefore, in conclusion, to more than briefly men- 
tion the absurd suggestion which so many charts contain, that the Gulf Stream 
wheels around below the Azores, and returning to the west encloses the myste- 
rious Sargasso Sea. Since it does not approach the Azores within many hun- 
dreds of miles, nor the British Isles within thousands, and since it does not put 
out any arms in any direction, but dies like a good creature when its time has 
come, it can hardly enclose anything. 

This false idea of a whirl of waters in the North Atlantic within the vortex of 
the Gulf Stream, has gone far to create in the imaginations of men that usually 
calm grassy sea and “the horse latitudes,” where Columbus was for so many 
days so provokingly delayed. Imaginative men have even gone so fur as to 
construct maps which represent that sea, looking like the marshes that we 
shoot snipe over. It is needless to say there is no such absurd vortex to the 
Gulf Stream, and no such sea upon the face of the globe so far as known. Where 


Washington Irving received his ideas concerning it is a mystery. In his “ Life 


of Columbus” he thus writes: “It had the appearance of a vast inundated 
meadow.” And again, “ These fields of weeds were at first regarded with great 
satisfaction; but at length they became in many places so dense and matted as 
in some degree to impede the sailing of the ships.” No such record is found 
in the journal of Columbus, at least if we are to credit that edition of it pub- 
lished by the Spanish hydrographer Navarrete. These are all the allusions 
made to it: September 16, “* Weeds met with which appeared fresh and ocea- 
sioned the belief that the ships were approaching some island;” 21st, “ Large 
collection of weeds from the west;” 22d, **A short interval without weed and 
afterward abundance of it;” 23d, ** Weed plentiful and crabs found in it;” 
28th, “ Met with little weed;” October 2, ** Much weed from eastward to west, 
contrary to former; 3d, ** Much weed about; some very old and some fresh 
with berries; ” 8th, ‘* Weeds apnear fresh.” On the 11th, a strong wind re- 
lieved the daring voyagers of the tedium which had been so oppressive in this 
calm region of the “weeds,” and on that day they were rewarded with the 
discovery of land, which, although but a little island in the sea, was to make 
them famous through all time. 

All of these allusions to the weed were clearly made with reference to their 
proximity to land, and were signs of hope rather than impediments to naviga- 
tion. The “weed” is a marine alga growing upon the Andros Islands, which 
are upon the eastern edge of the Bahama Banks, and being detached from the 
rocks floats away upon the sea before the winds. Nobody has ever seen the 
sea encumbered by it to such a degree as to impede the progress of ships. 
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Lieutenant Walsh, U. S. N., makes the following sensible remarks respecting 
this wonderful whirlpool of the Gulf Stream—wonderful at least as romances 
have made it wonderful, and a whirlpool a3 theorists have consulted their imag- 
ination for their facts. ‘ We saw,” says Lieutenant Walsh, “ very little gulf 
or sea-weed in it, but much on its outer edge. While mentioning this weed I 
may here remark that we looked in vain in the region assigned to the sargasso, 
for the great fields of it which have been reported. Small patches of five or 
six feet, generally arranged in long parallel Jines in the direction of the wind, 
were seen daily in crossing the Atlantic till we reached the longitude of 28 
deg., where it disappeared altogether. My frequent examinations of this weed 
satisfy me that wherever it may originally have come from, it feeds and grows 
upon the waters of the sea, which is certainly not more strange than the plant 
which feeds upon the air.” 

And now, having settled with the famous Sargasso Sea, and got the Gulf 
Stream within reasonable limits, let us hope that we may have done some- 
thing to stimulate our Navy Department to bestir itself in behalf of a much- 
needed exploration; for we think it due to the character of the United States 
that this Gulf Stream, which takes its departure from our shores, should be ex- 
plored to its end. The United States Coast Survey has done all or nearly all 
that has been done hitherto; but let the Secretary of the Navy direct that ships 
of war or the practice ships of the Naval Academy cruise in the stream and 
examine it thoroughly. This would cost the country nothing, and we should 
only contribute a small portion of the debt we owe to the fund of hydrographic 
knowledge created by England and France. Dr. I. I. HaYeEs. 








SINCE TO MY LIPS. 


[FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO.] 


YINCE to my lips I pressed thy brimming bow]; 
kh) Since on thy hands my pallid brow I laid; 
Since I have breathed the sweet breath of thy soul, 

A perfume hidden deep in depths of shade ; 


Since from thy star I caught one brilliant beam, 
Now veiled, alas! forever from my gaze; 
Since fell upon my life’s full-flowing stream 
One rose leaf torn from thy young joyous days; 


Since I have heard thy murmuring accents, while 
Thy heart poured out its wealth of love divine ; 
Since I have seen thee weep, have seen thee smile, 

And felt thy loving lips and eyes on mine; 


Now I ean say, while flit the rapid hours, 
Pass—pass forever; I no more grow old. 

Fleet fast away with all your faded fiowers; . 
One flower, no hand can cull, my heart shall hold. 


Thy wing, in brushing by, no droplet dashes 
From the full vase that to my lips I press. 
My soul has more of fire than thine of ashes ; 
My heart more love than thine forgetfulness! 
C. P. CRANCH. 














FIFTEEN YEARS A SHAKERESS. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE.—The writer of the following pages has often been questioned concern- 
ing the purity of Snaker life. 

It is her experience and belief that as a sect the Shakers are pure. The whele community 
would collapse if chastity—the great bulwark of their faith—were not rigidly enforced and ob- 
served, The few who do transgress are instantly turned out of the society. 

This little narrative is quite true, as many who have lived in Wisdom’s Valley have attested ; 
the writer only putting into words those thoughts which necessarily must have passed through the 
minds of some of the subjects of these reminiscences. 

I, 

“N the summer of 1832, when cholera was devastating New York city, my 
father with difficulty obtained a refuge for his wife and two little sons—all 
the children he then had—in the Mohawk Valley, among the people called 
Shakers. It is not the custom of this strange sect to ente: tain ‘ world’s peo- 
ple”; but the awful reign of terror and death in the city induced them to sus- 
pend their rules for the time. The calm of the surroundings, the healthy, in- 
vigorating air, and the perfect neatness and order, made the place seem a par- 
adise of repose to my mother after the turmoil and fevered throb of the plague- 

stricken city. 

As for the little boys, it was bliss supreme to roam the woods in search of 
sweet-scented treasures, to climb the hills, and to trot after the plonghmen and 
haymakers. ‘The good Shakers regarded Samuel, the elder, with especial in- 
terest, for he was “a gentle spirit and meet for God’s service.” Clinton, on the 
contrary, was a boisterous, mischief-loving, standing-on-his-head urchin of five 
years, who stoutly informed the brethren that they couldn’t convert him, be- 
suse they did not keep Independence Day and love General Washington. He 
might make a bargain with them for a load of fire-crackers with which to cele- 
brate the Fourth of July, but otherwise his patriotism would bind him hard and 
fast to ** the world.” 

My mother staid with the Shakers till mid-autumn, respecting and admir- 
ing their simple manners and dress, their cleanliness and chastity, and the se- 
clusion which protected their society from the trials and cares of the outer 
world. But their articles of faith were not hers; she was the happy, loving 
wife of a faithful husband, and both love and duty summoned her back to her 
home. The elders of the society, with keen, subtle arguments, tried to induce 
her at least to leave her children, that they might be educated in the faith of 
Shakerism, and thus ‘‘escape the snares of the devil, and be numbered with 
God’s chosen few.” But a mother does not willingly part with her offspring, 
and so it came to pass that one clear, frosty morning in October, with crisp 
snow on the ground, after many hand-shakings and “ fare-ye-wells,” Brother 
Justice stowed them snugly in the green box sleigh, and touching up his “ fat 
hosses "—upon which his heart was set in a very worldly fashion—off they 
started at a quick trot, the boys screaming with merriment and delight. Ar- 
rived at Albany, they entered the boat, and the next moment they had seen the 
last of the good old Broadbrim in his long drab surtout. Clinton told his mother 
that Brother Justice was old King Cole dressed like a Shaker; he was such a 
jolly old soul, and shook his fat sides at such a rate when he laughed. 

Ten years elapsed, bringing with them many sad changes. Two little girls 
now shared my mother's love, and soon after she became a widow. Grief and 
trouble brought on heart disease, and poverty like a grim goblin sat on the 
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hearthstone. With the assistance of a good old aunt—who, like Betsy Trot- 
wood, would sit crimping the border of her nighteap with the skirt of her gown 
turned back on her knees—she secured a situation for my elder brother; but 
Clinton, full as ever of Fourth of July and patriotism, would not brook confine- 
ment in a store, and it was decided that he should enter the navy. When the 
day came for him to leave his home, the brave boy, though blinded by his 
tears, shook his gay little handkerchief on high, and shouting “ Good-by, ’'m 
off,” kissed his mother for the last time on earth. 

Soon, no longer able to support her children by mental labor, my mother 
took us in her arms and told us what I have here written, and tried to prepare 
us for the overwhelming loss which soon would leave us orphans. She pic- 
tured in engaging terms the beautiful home of the kind Shakers, and implored 
her aunt when all was over to take us to the quiet, safe retreat where she and 
her boys had spent those few happy months. and where in sweet seclusion her 
girls might escape trials like her own. Her aunt, now an aged woman, with 
scarcely means to support herself, yielded to our dying mother’s entreaty, who 
then, clasping us in her yearning, fond embrace, and praying that God would 
love and protect her friendless orphans, lay gently down, and the tired, trou- 
bled soul fell asleep, and so passed away. 

One month after my mother’s death we were sailing up the Hudson river 
to the Shaker settlement. The good souls greeted our great-aunt with “Come 
right in, you are kindly welcome here,” and immediately asked our ages. 

** Minnette will be ten in July and Daughtie six on New Yeur’s day,” said 
our aunt. 

“Well, we think Judith and Tabitha would be soberer names; thee knows 
we are sober people.” 

But my great-aunt at once overruled this proposal. Then she recalled to 
their memory the visit my mother had made them, and repeated her reasons 
for placing us in their care, adding that she had but a saiall sum of money out 
at interest for each of us, which was to remain until we were of age. My sis- 
ter all this time was contentedly rocking in a queer litile rocking-chair, while 
I had a curiously-shaped ottoman which kept me jumping up every moment to 
examine it. 

The house where we were received stood apart from the rest of the village. 
Here the trustees reside who transact business and entertain visitors. They are 
called office deacons and deaconesses. There were three of the last in the 
room, the eldest of whom remembered our mother, and shed tears when our 
great-aunt recounted her trials, her solicitude for her little children, and her 
great desire that the good Shakers would receive them. 

“That we will,” said the good old deaconess. ‘They shail find a far hap- 
pier home here than in the wicked, God-forsaken city of New York. They 
shall be as children and joint heirs among us; and they shall be trained in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 

“Take them then,” returned our great-aunt, “and may the God of the wid- 
ow and the fatherless reward you.” 

At this moment a light knock at the door was heard, and a pleasant-looking 
brother entered who inquired, ‘* Are these the children who are going to become 
young Believers?” 

“Yea,” said Sister Abigail, ‘and the youngest is born on the same day as 
yourself. You are appointed to be their especial guardian, and it is proper for 
you to inform Sarah Clinton what is required of her before she leaves the chil- 
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dren in Wisdom’s Valley.* Brother Archibald, sit down and explain to the 
aunt the rules practised in taking children from the world.” 
Brother Archibald is tall and erect, with a fine, intelligent brow, and a pres- 


ence that inspires one with reverence and affection. His countenance is ex- 
pressive of benignity and goodness, his hair is soft, beautiful, and suowy-white, 
and his voice musical and low. 

He said: “If your nieces are to make Wisdom’s Valley their abiding home, 
you must resign all claims to them forever. They must be indentured to one 
of the brethren or sisters until each becomes eighteen years of age; but if be- 
fore that time they are discontented and wish to return to the world, they are 
at liberty to do so. If you are agreed to it, I will act as their guardian.” 

Our great-aunt regarded this apprenticing business as very unpleasant, but 
there was no appeal from the rules, and she indentured us to Brother Archi- 
bald forthwith, with the stipulation that she might visit us at her pleasure. 

My sister was a beautiful little creature with golden hair, but mine was 
nearly as colorless as Brother Archibald’s, who, beckoning us to him, gently 
stroked my head, calling me “ Little Moonlight,” and telling us that we were 
* oreatly blessed in having our lot cast with the chosen people of God.” 

It was late in October, and the weather much colder than in the city. The 
ground was covered with snow. Not a sound even broke the quiet of the 
place, save the clanging of the great bell which awoke the society in the morn- 
ing, called them to meals, and to the half-hour’s solemn meditation before 
the Sabbath and evening services. While our great-aunt remained we were 
contented little things, playing with the dolls and toys which we had brought 
from ‘the world”; but when‘the parting came we clung to her, and prayed 
her to take us back to New York. It cost her poor heart a severe struggle; 
but with a hurried kiss, and ** God bless and keep you, my dear, dear children!” 
she was gone, and we two poor little kittens were left terrified and alone among 
strangers. We wanted to lie down and die, and we clung to each other bereft 
of comfort. But the good little deaconess Abigail had sweet, consoling ways. 
She took us to the xpartment where we were to sleep, and told us that no harm 
could come near us in Wisdom’s Valley—that our own dear mother would be 
our guardian angel, and watch over us. Our poor little hearts were somewhat 
quieted with this sweet assurance, and we knelt down that first night among 
the Shakers, and repeated the prayer she taught us with hushed whispers. But, 
oh! we wanted a good-night kiss; the tears burst out again, and we sobbed 
ourselves to sleep in each other's arms. 

The next morning, as we were looking out of the window, there issued from 
a large brick building about twenty boys walking two and two dressed in gray 
woollen frocks, butternut trousers, and caps, the last surmounted by a woollen 
pompon. From another building the same number of girls followed the boys 
at a short distance. They wore long drab cloaks, with hoods drawn over their 
heads. They paced along so demurely, keeping their eyes and heads severely 
straight forward, that Minnette laughed at the * funny litle nuns.” We were 
soon summoned to join them, and were hastily collecting our dolls and toys to 
take with us, when we were told that only little world’s girls cared for such 
foolish things, and that if we meant to be Believers we must renounce such 
vanities. So we left poor Dolly behind, burying her as effectually as Esther in 
«Bleak House” did her inanimate friend and consoler. The instinctive ma- 
ternal feeling was systematically crushed out in little girls; a good Believer 


* The spiritual name of the Shaker society near Albany. 
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never thought of the word “ mother” save in a spiritual sense; it was a namc 
and feeling not to be tolerated in the flesh by Shaker brethren and sisters. But 
I was rebellious, and often made a corn-cob wrapped in a bit of muslin, with a 
chestnut-shell cap on the smaller end, the confidant of try troubles and sharer 
of my joys; and the little illegitimate was soon as dear to my heart as my 
waxen-faced, gayly-dressed doll had been. 

After the lecture on dolls, Eldress Orangia led us over to the building occu- 
pied by the girls and presented us to her sister, who was now to take the place 
of our dear dead mother. 

Sister Myra, or Mother Mia as the girls liked to call her, was a very tall large 
woman, with slightly-stooping shoulders, an awkward and ungainly appear- 
ance, and the very largest hands and feet I ever saw. She wore peculiarly- 
shaped shoes, with long pointed toes, and heels so high that she seemed elevated 
on stilts. She kissed me with such wet loose lips, that I took the opportunity 
while Minnette was undergoing the same unpleasant caress to wipe my mouth; 
yet it was not long before I learned to love her and watch her soft brown eyes; 
and many a time I have kissed the dimple in her prettily-moulded chin. 

The room we were in was large and well lighted, with clean whitewashed 

yalls, and a dark, polished, and very slippery floor. Accustomed to carpets, I 
had not walked haif «a dozen steps before I came to grief in a sitting position, 
looking up very much mortified and astonished. But the little Shakers never 
raised their eyes. They were all busily working, making small whisk brooms, 
weaving prettily-striped woollen tape for chair seats, braiding straw, sewing, 
and knitting stockings—a very hive of industry. 

At evening, the girls were assembled to sing a hymn; and as they were 
marshalled in a straight line some smaller children entered, and arranged 
themselves at the end of the long row, flanked by a young woman of eighteen, 
who led by the hand a beautiful little creature whom she introduced as ** Joy.” 
I was just one day her senior, but much taller and larger; and after I had dis- 
carded my “ world’s clothes,” and had commenced my career as a “ believer,” 
Joy stood next below me, the Shakers being thus particular regarding age. 
Joy was clothed like all the rest in heavy dark homespun, which looked rough 
enough against the delicate purity and firmness of her skin, and her slight wil- 
lowy figure. Her hair fell on her neck in pretty soft cuyis, cut quite short in 
front, without parting, like the hair in a Vandyke portrait, giving her a boyish 
appearance. She was the loveliest lit*’e creature in Wisdom’s Valley, and 
when she turned that first day and looked pityingly on my sad white face and 
sorrowful black dress, my grieved child’s heart, longing for love, went out to 
her with an intense affection which has never lessened. 

Sister Myra and the young governess seated us, and then we sang our even- 
ing hymn, without musical accompaniment. The sweet young voices sounded 
very pleasant, and we joined in with all our might. It is considered a great 
thing to be a good vocalist, as singing and dancing make the principal part of 
Shaker worship, and Minnette and I were invited to give a specimen of our 
ability. Supposing something solemn would be the most acceptable, we began 
a little hymn our dear mother used to sing, commencing— 

Shed not a tear, my dear friends, o’er my bier, 

When I am gone 
It was too much; we broke down utterly, sobbing in each other’s arms, Not 
a word was spoken. They had all seen homesick desolate children, and had 
come to the conclusion that the less notice taken of us, the sooner we should 
be restored to tranquillity. 
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Sister Myra tucked us up in a great feather bed that night, telling us with 
an affectionate kiss that we would soon feel better, and that if we would love 
her we should be her own dear children in Wisdom’s Valley. 





II. 


Ir may interest the reader to learn the fundamental principles, doctrines, 
and faith of the sect termed ** Shakers ” by the world. 

Our community is called “The United Society of Believers.” Their pri- 
mary principles are, “ Faith, hope, honesty, continence, innocence, simplicity, 
meekness, prudence, patience, thankfulness, and charity.” A virgin life is 
strictly believed to be essential to a true follower of Christ; only the children 
of the world marry and are given in marriage. 

A true Believer’s union is spiritual, and needs no fleshly support. Their par- 
entage is spiritual, and produces no fleshly offspring, Their inheritance is 
spiritual, and cannot be controlled by human laws. Their temporal property, 
which is necessary for the support of the body while in life, is regulated by a 
sacred compact. By mutual agreement it is consecrated to religious uses, for 
the benefit of the whole body, and descends to their spiritual heirs. 

The first gospel dispensation appeared in the male, in the person of Jesus 
Christ. The second gospel dispensation was manifested in the female, and is 
the second appearing of Christ in the person of Ann Lee, in which appearing the 
woman as well as the man is restored to her proper lot and order in the new 
creation. 

The society do not believe that death is the closing scene of man’s proba- 
tion for eternity. The doctrine of a probationary state beyond the grave was 
explicitly taught by Mother Ann Lee, the spiritual head and founder of the 
sect. 

Confession is maintained to be the only method whereby one can be cleansed 
from his sins; and this infallible key to heaven—so long and so much abused 
in the church of Antichrist—was renewed in all its purity at the commencement 
of the United Society. Those who have no opportunity in this world of em- 
bracing the gospel of Christ’s second appearing in the female, it is believed, 
will have it offered to them in the next, with the other dogmas of their faith. 
But awful, awful will be the sentence on those souls who, having this privilege, 
reject it in this world; and they alone of all God’s creatures are forever and 
eternally lost, who, having once embraced Shakerism, turn away and become 
reprobates! 

A virgin life and perfect continence must be the end and aim of a true 
cross-bearer and faithful follower of Christ. For an elaborate and ingenious 
argument in behalf of their faith, which would well repay the perusal, I refer 
my reader to a work entitled “* The Testimony of Christ’s Second Appearing,” 
edited by the Brother Archibald mentioned in these pages. He is the ablest 
scholar in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin in the United Society, having been edu- 
cated for a Lutheran clergyman before he embraced the faith of Shakerism. 

The society of Wisdom’s Valley is composed of four families or orders, em- 
bracing four villages, separated a short distance, eaca having its own elders 
and eldresses, deacons and deaconesses. The ministry is composed of four— 
two male and two female—who'preside over the society at Wisdom’s Valley, 
and also over another located on the Lebanon Mountains. ‘The spiritual name 
of the Lebanon society is ‘* Holy Mount.” These two are the senior societies, 
having been established some time before those in the New England, Western, 
and Southwestern States. 
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Two societies form a bishopric, having their own spiritual controllers. The 
elders are confessors to the males, the eldresses to the females. The deacons 
and deaconesses are the trustees, and have charge of the temporal affairs in 
their respective departments. Labor is a part of worship, and thought honor- 
able, for it was enjoined by Mother Ann: * Your hands to work, and your 
hearts to God.” 

Not an atom is allowed to be wasted, and every good Believer is devoted to 
the interest of the whole commonwealth. Christmas and Mother Aun’s birth- 
day are kept like the Sabbath. 

The Shakers believe in a dual God—‘a Father, fountain of wisdom and 
power, and a Mother, fountain of goodness and love.” They believe in direct 
divine communication—* the revelation from the first parents of all souls not 
only to the man Jesus, as the first born of humanity in the male line, eighteen 
hundred years ago, but also to the woman Ann Lee, the first born of humanity 
in the female line in modern times.” 

Woman's rights are fully recognized by giving her a mother in Deity. 
Equal suffrage and equal participation in the government of an order founded 
by a woman, is an inevitable sequence. 

The ministers live in a house by themselves. The power vested in them 

is absolute. They make all the appointments; each succeeding minister is ap- 
pointed by his predecessor. They claim the true apostolic succession, or 
“holy anointing” from Mother Ann and the first fathers and mothers in the 
church, which is the Millennial Church. 
Every member has access to the confessional at all times, but there is one 
day in the year especially set apart as a ‘season for fasting and confession.” 
It occurs about the thanksgiving period in the New England States. It is inva- 
riably appointed for a Sabbath day—whether to save time or from the fact that 
bread and salt are not very substantial articles of food to labor upon, it does 
not appear. The ordinary services are dispensed with, and the day seemed to 
us children interminable. While the world’s people were feasting on thanks 
giving fare, we were ruminating the bitter food of reflection. 

For social purposes there is a “ retiring house,” which is occupied evenings 
and Sundays by the brethren and sisters. Here are the sitting-rooms wherein 
to wait fora few moments. until all descend together and in order to the dining- 
hall. The sleeping apartments are in the same building, situated on either side 
of long corridors. The rooms to the right as you enter are devoted to the use 
of the sisters; the opposite ones belong to the brethren. Four or five persons 
occupy the same suite, which consists of the sleeping-room, leading to a clothes- 
room and bath-room. Shaker neatness and cleanliness are proverbial. 

On Sunday, Tuesday, and Friday evenings, an hour is devoted to a ‘ union 
meeting.” ‘Then the brethren and sisters living in opposite apartments meet 
for conversation. Each sex sits in a long row facing the other, about five feet 
apart, to enjoy this “ feast of reason and flow of soul.” Anecdotes are related, and 
poetry is repeated, provided it is original or by another Believer, for ‘* world’s 
poetry ” is tabooed, lest it might contain sentiments of love. New songs which 
have been sent by other societies are learned, and visitors discussed, and perhaps 
criticised by a young brother or sister, who are sharply reproved by their se- 
niors as not competent to pass judgment; but stocks, bonds, real estate, the Gold 
Board, and politics are especially forbidden. 

In the large hall above the refectories, evening services are held on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Saturday evenings of every week, and on stormy Sun- 
days when the meeting-house is not opened. 
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This strange faith may be styled absurd and impracticable, unseriptural and 
without foundation, and impossible to be embraced save by certain organizations 





































and temperaments; but atleast it may be commended for its purity, free as it is 
from the degrading features of Mormonism, and the disgusting and repulsive 
doctrines of the Oneida Community or * Perfectionists,” as they style them- 
selves. 

To this belief my little sister and myself were to be trained. We assumed 
the garb of Believers; our hair was cut after the enjoined fashion, and we made 
our first ‘‘ confession” to Sister Myra with all the solemnity of nuns about to 
tuke the veil. During the winter our great-aunt, Sarah Clinton, made us a 
visit, bringing with her a lad of whose mother’s school Minnette had been a 
member. There had been a child-promise on my sister’s part to become the 
wife of this little fellow when she was grown up, and Sister Myra, after hear- 
ing the innocent confession, denounced it as the very sinful promise of a de- 
generate little world’s girl, and would neither allow us to see him nor accept 
tie presents he had brought us. As we were now supposed to have recovered 
from our home-sickness, | was separated from Minnette and placed with the 
smaller children in another part of the building, only seeing my sister at meals 
and at the evening assembling. 

Our young governess was a delicate woman, with large bright eyes and an 
ominous hectic flush. Her frail health made her often irritable and impatient, 
so that I would gladly have resigned my quickly-acquired position of favorite. 
Her loving marks of attention consisted in putting her cold hands down my 
back to receive heat from my warm healthy flesh, and converting my lap into 
a warming-pan for her chilled feet—which last delicate compliment was con- 
sidered quite an honor. One day, when she was unusually good-tempered, 
she took my hand, declaring it to be a little plump cushion, and taking a pair 
of scissors that hung at her side she said she would see what it contained. The 
cold steel blades were pressed against the soft flesh, but I did not flinch. The 
warm crimson blood spurting out ended this eruel pleasantry, and I was called 
‘a little foolish toad” for of flinching, while she sought to heal the wound 
she had made with a stick of checkerberry candy—part of a package which 
our great-aunt had brought expressly for us, but which we were not permitted 
to have, save at the will and pleasure of our superiors. 

All adults who join the society live at first in what is called “ the fourth 
order.” In this was a widow, whose daughter Isabella, nine years of age, was 
with us in the girls’ order.” She was a sensitive little thing, with a haughty, 
passionate temper, and many were the indignities put upon her by our govern- 
ess to * break her will.” I have seen the mottled blood appear under her 
transparent skin, and the veins in her temples and neck strained to the utmost 
tension, from the terrible excitement occasioned by injudicious management. 
To us she was an affectionate, generous playmate, and we all loved her dearly. 

Seraph and Lily were twins who had lived in Wisdom’s Valley since they 
were eighteen months old. They were such gentle little things that they 
had never received correction, but suffered nearly as much to see any of us 
punished. My especial discipline was to wear a frilled nighteap which I had 
brought from ‘the world.” Lf it had been a crown of thorns, it could not have 
hurt me more. 

My darling playmate of all was little Joy. Once, when she had been very 
ill, I folded her in my rugged little arms, and, child as I was, lugged her up 
the steep old stairs, and set her gently down in my own little chair, to the great 


amusement of the governess. What pleasant times those were! We wandered 
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in the great garden, and if we found a bird’s nest, we would rush and gather 
strawberries, and choke the fledglings by lovingly stuffing the.finest ripe fruit 
down their throats. Hiding beneath an arcade of the bridge which spanned 
the dear old creek, we would pull off shoes and stockings, and wade knee-deep 
in the cool, bright water. Then, loading our long palm-leaf Shaker bonnets 
with dandelions, which, grown to seed, looked like little white-capped Shaker- 
esses, we would float them down the stream in a race, the boat which won be- 
ing decorated with buttercups and violets. What mud-pies we made and 
baked in the sun! What fun we had secreting golden kernels of corn in clam- 
shells, and peeping from our hiding-place to see the chickens find them and 
peck them up, firmly believing that they “ gave thanks” when they turned 
their bills up to heaven after sipping water. These were happy days. We 
had no world’s toys, but were just as contented with our corn-cob dolls, clam- 
shell plates, acorn-top cups, and chicken-coops for baby houses. 

It was not very long before our young governess was taken away. Toward 
the last she became very patient and gentle. She did not fear death, for she 
said: ‘Has not Mother Ann promised to guide my frail bark safely beyond 
this sea of sorrow to heavenly joys beyond? I will watch and be ready, for 
lo! I feel that Thou wilt come at noonday.” 

In this faith she died; and over her grave the brethren and sisters sang 


, 


these words: 
How happy that immortal mind 
Who rests beneath Jehovah’s wings ! 
There sweet employment they can find 
Without the help of earthly things. 


When such do lay their bodies by, 

And from their manual labor cease, 
They find a band of angels nigh 

To guide them safe to realms of peace. 


They wing their ways to mansions fair, 
Where Christ the Lord in glory reigns, 

*Mid hosts of shining angels, there 
Released from death and earthly pains. 

There is no fear of death to a Believer. They live with a promise of great 
reward hereafter, and in the belief that they are the only chosen people of 
God. If faith in Shakerism is absolute and steadfast, there are no ties to 
draw them to earth, no wealth nor worldly ambition, no fame to resign, no 
widows nor helpless children to cling to them with weeping appealing eyes, 
no feeble aged parents looking for support, no sorrowing friends mourning 
their loss. If they have died in the faith, they have gone to receive their 
just reward, their places will be occupied by ethers, and the old routine go on. 

After the death of our governess, Sister Myra, who had the charge of the 
older children, took us little ones also; and my sister Minnette and I were 
again united. I distinguished myself immediately in the new dispensation by 
exercising my talent for drawing upon Sister Myra’s bright britannia lamp, de- 
corating it with scratches intended to represent birds, beasts, and trees; when 
it was discovered, all the girls were called up for examination. 

“Tt was not I. It was not I,” was eagerly echoed from one to the other, 
until Minnette was reached, who quickly responded, “It was not I, nor iittle 
Daughtie either.” 

Tt cost me more anguish to convince Minnette of her loving mistake than 
to own the birds and beasts on the lamp, for Minnette was sharply told to 
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speak only for number one in future, and not let her natural affections exhibit 
themselves quite so conspicuously, and I received a sharp reprimand. 
At the age of seven children are considered accountable for sins of com- 
mission; and as I had now arrived at this mature period of my life, one of the 
brethren composed a poem, which I repeated to Sister Myra on my birthday. 
As it describes our early teaching, I will transcribe it here. 
Full seventy years ago, my blessed Mother Ann 
Came from European shores to this high-favored land. 
And by the gift of God, this sorrow, grief, and prin, 
A sure foundation laid in this delightsome plain. 
T'was here her voice was heard, by aged and by young, 
And here she was endeared to every faithful one. 
Yea, here she lived and died, and oft did bend her knee 
In prayer to God on high for such small ones as me. 
She said when we were seven of sin we must beware, 
And seek to be forgiven in confession and humble prayer, 
And that we must henceforth be chastened when we err, 
Nor let the world’s gay toys our gospel speed deter. 
The second verse ended with 

I’ll now close my address, and after hearing this, 
I hope you will not fail to give me a sweet kiss, 

which the good Sister Myra did, and constituted the day as a holiday. 

About this time the Shakers were having extraordinary communications 
from the spirit world. It was before the Fox family had made a sensation by 
their *‘ Rochester knockings.” It began in the society by whirling and spin- 
ning round furiously, speaking in unknown tongues, “taking in” and acting 
all nations and characters of spirits. Some were gifted with spiritual songs, 
and would shout twenty in a string—words and music—in the space of an 
hour, All the patriarchs, prophets, savants, martyrs, apostles, and disciples 
were represented, and one and all testified to the truthfulness of Christ’s second 
appearing in the person of Ann Lee. All the great reformers visited us and 
pointed out wherein they had erred in instructing mankind; and one of these, 
John Calvin, seized upon a writing medium and compelled him to write a vol- 
ume detailing the mistakes and errors of the Calvinistie creed. 

The lively spirits were delightful to us children. It was like witnessing a 
play. But the time came for their departure, and a great gloom fell upon Wis- 
dom’s Valley. The gates were locked for forty days, and intelligence came 
from the spirits that they were guarded by sentinels clad in impenetrable ar- 
mor, with two-edged swords. No wicked spirits should enter, no business 
must be transacted with the world, nor was a worldly person allowed to enter 
Wisdom’s Valley during those forty days. What now seem blasphemies 
were then to me solemn and awful truths. The dual God, male and female, 
called Heavenly Father and Holy Mother Wisdom, Christ being the son and 
Ann Lee the daughter in the new creation, were to come among us and draw 
a dividing line between the precious and the vile, the former to receive bless- 
ings, the fatter curses, and doomed to be cut off as vessels of wrath fit for de- 
struction. 

The instruments chosen to bestow these Divine blessings and curses were a 
brother and sister, the brother administering to the brethren, the sister to the 
sisters. Strange to relate, the thoughts of many were Jaid bare. Some re- 
ceived extraordinary promises and predictions of great usefuluess as pillars in 
Zion, and among the rest I, a little chiid, was **sealed” and clothed with a 
garment of D‘vine love, and a star of great magnitude and brightness was 
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placed on my brow, as a token that I was ever to remain one of the chosen 
few. Many were cut off and sent to the world, and years after the very broth- 
er who had received the power of blessing or cursing left the society, but the 
Believers never acknowledged him to be a man who had “stolen the livery of 
heaven in which to serve the devil.” No; he had slighted his great gifts and 
privileges; he had been the recipient of Divine love and favor, and he was now 
doomed to wrath and utter darkness, never to know happiness or peace—a sort 
of * Wandering Jew” forever. 








ANOTHER YEAR, 





ss NOTHER year,” she said, ‘‘ another year, 
Pt These roses I have watched with so much care, 
[ave watched and tended without pain or fear, 
Shall bud and bloom for me exceeding fair— 
Another year,” she said, “ another year. 


- 


‘ Another year,” she said, ‘‘another year, 
My life perhaps may bud and bloom again, 
May bud and bloom like these red roses here, 
Unlike them, tended with/regret and pain— 
Another year perhaps, another year. 


. 
- 


Another year, ah yes, another year, 

When bloom my roses, all my life shall bloom ; 
When summer comes, my summer too’ll be here, 
And I shall cease to wander in this gloom— 

Another year, ah yes, another year. 


- 
7 


For ah, another year, another year, 
I'll set my life in richer, stronger soil, 
And prune the weeds away that creep too near, 
And watch and tend with never-ceasing toil— 
Another year, ah yes, another year.” 


Another year, alas! another year, 
The roses all lay withering ere their prime, 
Poor blighted buds, with scanty leaves and sere, 
Drooping and dying long before their time— 
Another year, alas! another year. 


And ah, another year, another year, 
Low, like the blighted dying buds, she lay, 
Whose voice had prophesied without a fear, 
Whose hand had trimmed the rose-tree day by day, 
To bloom another year, another year. 
: Noran Perry. 




















MY LIFE ON THE PLAINS. 


S a fitting introduction to some of the personal incidents and sketches 

which I shall hereafter present to the readers of “The Galaxy,” a 
brief description of the country in which these events transpired may not be 
deemed inappropriate. 

It is but a few years ago that every schoolboy, supposed to possess the rudi- 
ments of a knowledge of the geography of the United States, could give the 
boundaries and a general description of the “Great American Desert.” As to 
the houndary the knowledge seemed to be quite explicit: on the north bounded 
by the Upper Missouri, on the east by the Lower Missouri and Mississippi, on 
the south by Texas, and on the west by the Rocky Mountains. The boundaries 
on the northwest and south remained undisturbed, while on the east civiliza- 
tion, propelled and directed by Yankee enterprise, adopted the motto, ‘* West- 
wird the star of empire takes its way.” Countless throngs of emigrants 
crossed the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, selecting homes in the rich and 
fertile territories lying beyond. Each year this tide of emigration, streneth- 
ened and increased by the flow from foreign shores, advanced toward the set- 
ting sun, slowly but surely narrowing the preconceived limits of the “ Great 
American Desert,” and correspondingly enlarging the limits of civilization. 
At last the geographical myth was dispelled. It was gradually discerned that 
the Great American Desert did not exist, that it had no abiding place, but that 
within its supposed limits, and instead of what had been regarded as a sterile 
and unfruitful tract of land, incapable of sustaining either man or beast, there 
existed the fairest and richest portion of the national domain, blessed with a 
climate pure, bracing, and healthful, while its undeveloped soil rivalled if it 
did not surpass the most productive portions of the Eastern, Middle, or Southern 
States. 

Disearding the name “Great American Desert,” this immense tract of coun- 
try. with its eastern boundary moved back by civilization to a distance of nearly 
three hundred miles west of the Missouri river, is now known as ** The Plains,” 
and by this more appropriate title it shall be called when reference to it is 
necessary. The Indian tribes which have caused the Government most anxiety, 
and whose depredations have been most serious against our frontier settle- 
ments and prominent lines of travel across the Plains, infest that portion of the 
Plains bounded on the north by the valley of the Platte river and its tributa- 
ries, on the east by a line running north and south between the 97th and 98th 
meridians, on the south by the valley of the Arkansas river, and west by 
the Rocky Mountains—although by treaty stipulations almost every tribe with 
which the Government has recently been at war is particularly debarred from 
entering or occupying any portion of this tract of country. 

Of the many persons whom I have met on the Plains as transient visitors from 
the States or from Europe, there are few who have not expressed surprise that 
their original ideas concerning the appearance and characteristics of the coun- 
try were so far from correct, or that the Plains in imagination, as described in 
books, tourists’ letters, or reports of isolated scientific parties, differed so widely 
from the Plains as they actually exist and appear to the eye. Travellers, 
writers of fiction, and journalists have spoken and written a great deal con- 
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cerning this immense territory, so unlike in all its qualities and characteristics 
to the settled and cultivated portion of the United States ; but to a person familiar 
with the country the conclusion is forced, upon reading these published descrip- 
tions, either that the writers never visited but a limited portion of the country 
they aim to describe, or, as is most commonly the case at the present day, that the 
journey was made in a stage-coach or Pullman car, half of the distance trav- 
elled in the night time, and bret occasional glimpses taken during the day. A 
journey by rail across the Plains is at best but ill adapted to a thorough or sat- 
isfactory examination of the general character of the country, for the reason 
that in selecting the route for railroads the valley of some stream is, if practica- 
ble, usually chosen to contain the road-bed. The valley being considerably 
lower than the adjacent country, the view of the tourist is correspondingly lim- 
ited. Moreover, the vastness and varied character of this immense tract could 
not fairly be determined or judged of by a fying trip across one portion of it. 
One would scarcely expect an accurate opinion to be formed of the swamps of 
Florida from a railroad journey from New York to Niagara. 

After indulying in criticisms on the written descriptions of the Plains, I 
might reasonably be expected to enter into what I conceive a correct descrip- 
tion, but I forbear. Beyond a general outline embracing some of the pecuiiar- 
ities of this slightly known portion of our country, the limits and character of 
these sketches of Western life will not permit me to go. 

The idea entertained by the greater number of people regarding the ap- 
pearance of the Plains, while it is very incorrect so far as the latter are con- 
cerned, is quite accurate and truthful if applied to the prairies of the Western 
States. It is probable, too, that romance writers, and even tourists at an ear- 
lier day, mistook the prairies for the Plains, and in describing one imagined 
they were describing the other; whereas the two have little in common to the 
eye of the beholder, save the general absence of trees. 

In proceeding from the Missouri river to the base of the Rocky Mountains, the 
ascent, although gradual, is quite rapid. For example, at Fort Riley, Kansas, 
the bed of the Kansas river is upward of 1,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
while Fort Mays, at a distance of nearly 150 miles further west, is about 1,500 
feet above the level of the sea. Starting from almost any point near the cen- 
tral portion of the Plains, and moving in any direction, one seems to encounter 
nu series of undulations at a more or less remote distance from each other, but 
constantly in view. Comparing the surface of the country to that of the ocean, 
2% comparison often indulged in by those who have seeu both, it does not re- 
quire a very great stretch of the imagination, when viewing this boundless 
ocean of beautiful living verdure, to picture these successive undulations as gi- 
gantic waves, not wildly chasing each other to or from the shore, but standing 
silent and immovable, and by their silent immobility adding to the impres- 
sive grandeur of the scene. These undulations, varying in height from fifty to 
five hundred feet, are sometimes formed of a light sandy soil, but often of dif- 
ferent varieties of rock, producing at a distance the most picturesque effect. 
The constant recurrence of these waves, if they may be so termed, is quite puz- 
zling to the inexperienced plainsman. He imagines, and very naturally too, 
judging from appearances, that when he ascends to the crest he can overlook 
wl the surrounding country. After a weary walk or ride of perhaps several 
miles, which appeared at starting not more than one or two, he finds him- 
self at the desired point, but discovers that directly beyond, in the direction 
he desires to go, rises a second wave, but slightly higher than the first, and 
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from the crest of which he must certainly be able to scan the country as far as 
the eye can reach. Thither he pursues his course, and after a ride of from five 
to ten miles, although the distance did not seem half so great before starting, 
he finds himself on the crest, or, as it is invariably termed, the “divide,” but 
again only to discover that another and apparently a higher divide rises in his 
front, and at about the same distance. Hundreds, yes, thousands of miles may 
be journeyed over, and this same effect witnessed every few hours. 

As you proceed toward the west from the Missouri, the size of the trees di- 
minishes as well as the number of kinds. As you penetrate the borders of 
the Indian country, leaving civilization behind you, the sight of forests is no 
longer enjoyed, the only trees to be seen being scattered along the banks of the 
streams, these becoming smaller and more rare, finally disappearing altogether 
and giving place to a few scattering willows and osiers. The greater portion of 
the Plains may be said to be without timber of any kind. As to the cause of 
this absence scientific men disagree, some claiming that the high winds which 
prevail in unobstructed force prevent the growth and existence of not only 
trees but even the taller grasses. This theory is well supported by facts, as, 
unlike the Western prairies, where the grass often attains a height sufficient to 
conceal a man on horseback, the Plains are covered by a grass which rarely, 
and only under favorable circumstances, exceeds three inches in height. An- 
other theory, also somewhat plausible, is that the entire Plains were at one 
time covered with timber more or less dense, but this timber, owing to various 
cnuses, Was destroyed, and has since been prevented fron growing or spread- 
ing over the Plains by the annual fires which the Indians regularly create, and 
which sweep over the entire country. These fires are built by the Indians in 
the fall to burn the dried grass and hasten the growth of the pasturage in the 
early spring. Favoring the theory that the Plains were at one time covered 
with forests, is the fact that entire trunks of large trees have been found in a 
state of petrifaction on elevated portions of the country, and far removed from 
streams of water. 

While dwarfed specimens of almost all varieties of trees are found fringing 
the banks of some of the streams, the prevailing species are cottonwood and 
poplar trees (Populus monilifera and Populus angulosa). Intermingled with 
these are found clumps of osiers (Salix longifolia). In almost any other por- 
tion of the country the cottonwood would be the least desirable of trees; but to 
the Indian, and, in many instances which have fallen under my observation, 
to our troops, the cottonwood has performed a service for which no other tree 
has been found its equal, and that is as forage for horses and mules during the 
winter season, when the snow prevents even dried grass from being obtainable. 
During the winter campaign of 1868-69 against the hostile tribes south of the 
Arkansas, it not unfrequently happened that my command while in pursuit of 
Indians exhausted its supply of forage, and the horses and mules were sub- 
sisted upon the young bark of the cottonwood tree. In routing the Indians 
from their winter villages, we invariably discovered them located upon that 
point of the stream promising the greatest supply of cottonwood bark, while 
the stream in the vicinity of the village was completely shorn of its supply of 
timber, and the village itself was strewn with the white branches of the cotton- 
wood entirely stripped of their bark. It was somewhat amusing to observe an 
Indian pony feeding on cottonwood bark. The limb being usually cut into 
pieces about four feet in length and thrown upon the ground, the pony, accus- 
tomed to this kind of “long forage,” would place one fore foot on the limb in 
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the same maner as a dog secures a bone, and gnaw the bark from it. Al- 
though not affording anything like the amount of nutriment which either hay 
or grain does, yet our horses invariably preferred the bark to either, probably 
on account of its freshness. 

The herbage to be found on the principal portion of the Plains is usually 
sparse and stunted in its growth. Along the banks of the streams and in the 
bottom lands there grows generally in rich abundance a species of grass often 
found in the States east of the Mississippi; but on the uplands is produced what 
is there known as the * buffalo grass,” indigenous and peculiar in its character, 
differing in fyrm and substance from all other grasses. The blade under 
favorable circumstances reaches a growth usually of from three to five inches, 
but instead of being straight, or approximately so, it assumes a curled or way- 
ing shape, the grass itself becoming densely matted, and giving to the foot, when 
walking upon it, a sensation similar to that produced by stepping upon moss or 
the most costly of velvet carpets. e 

Nearly all graminivorous animals inhabiting the Plains, except the elk and 
some species of the deer, prefer the buifalo grass to that of the lowland; and it 
is probable that even these exceptions would not prove good if it were not for 
the timber on the bottom land, which affords good cover to both the elk and 
the deer. Both are often found in large herds grazing upon the uplands, al- 
though the grass is far more luxuriant and plentiful on the lowlands. Our 
domestic animals invariably choose the buifulo grass, and experience demon- 
strates beyond question that it is the most nutritious of all varieties of wild 
grass. 

The favorite range of the buffalo is contained in a belt of country running 
north and south, about two hundred miles wide, and extending froin the Platte 
river on the north to the valley of the Upper Canadian on the south. In mi- 
grating, if not grazing or alarmed, the buffalo invariably moves in single file, 
the column generally being headed by a patriarch of the herd, who is not only 
familier with the topography of the country, but whose prowess ‘in the field” 
entitles him to become the leader of his herd. He maintains this leadership 
only so long as his strength and courage enable him to remain the successful 
champion in the innumerable contests which he is called upon to maintain. 
The buffalo trails are always objects of interest and inquiry to the sight-seer on 
the Plains. These trails made by the herds in their migrating movements are 
so regular in their construction and course as to well excite curiosity. They 
vary but little from eight to ten inches in width, and are usualiy from two to 
four inches in depth; their course is almost as unvarying as that of the needle, 
running north and south. Of the thousands of buffalo trails which I have seen, 
I recollect none of which the general direction was not north and south. This 
may seem somewhat surprising at first thought, but it admits of a simple and 
satisfactory explanation. 

The general direction of all streams, large and small, on the Plains, is from 
the west to the east, seeking as they do an entrance to the Mississippi. The 
habits of the buffalo incline him to graze and migrate from one stream to an- 
other, moving northward and crossing each in succession as he follows the 
young grass in the spring, and moving southward seeking the milder climate 
and open grazing in the fall and winter. Throughout the buffalo country are 
to be seen what are termed “ buffalo wallows.” The number of these is so 
great as to excite surprise; a moderate estimate would give from one to three 
to each acre of ground throughout this vast tract of country. These wallows 
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are about eight feet in diameter and from six to eighteen inches in depth, and 
are made by the buffalo bulls in the spring when challenging a rival to com- 
bat for the favor of the opposite sex. The ground is broken by pawing—if an 
animal with a hoof can be said to paw—and if the challenge is accepted, as it 
usually is, the combat takes place; after which the one who comes off victori- 
ous remains in possession of the battle-field, and, occupying the “ wallow ” of 
fresh upturned earth, finds it produces a cooling sensation to his hot and gory 
sides. Sometimes the victory which gives possession of the battle-field and 
drives a hated antagonist away is purchased at a dear price. The carcass of the 
victor is often found in the wallow, where his brief triumph has soon terminated 
from the effects of his wounds. In the early spring, during the shedding sea- 
son, the buffulo resorts to his ‘* wallow ” to aid in removing the old coat. These 
“‘wallows ” have provea of no little benefit to man, as well as to animals other 
than the buffalo. After a heavy rain they become filled with water, the soil 
being of such a compact character as to retain it. It has not unfrequently been 
the case when making long marches that the streams would be found dry, 
while water in abundance could be obtained from the * wallows.” True, it was 
not of the best quality, particularly if it had been standing long and the buf- 
falo had patronized the wallows as ‘summer resorts”; but on the Plains a 
thirsty man or beast, far from any streams of water, does not parley long with 
these considerations. ; 

Wherever water is found on the Plains, particularly if it is standing, in- 
numerable gadflies and mosquitoes g@nerally abound. To such an extent do 
these pests to the animal kingdom exist, that to our thinly-coated animals, such 
as the horse and mule, grazing is almost an impossibility, while the buffalo with 
his huge shaggy coat can browse undisturbed. The most sanguinary and de- 
termined of these troublesome insects are the * buffalo flies”; they move in my- 
riads, and so violent and painfal are their assaults upon horses that a herd of 
the latter has been known to stampede as the result of an attack from a swarm 
of these flies. 

But here again is furnished what some reasoners would affirm is evidence 
of the ‘eternal fitness of things.” In most localities where these flies are 
found in troublesome numbers, there are also found flocks of starlings, a spe- 
cies of blackbird; these, more, I presume, to obtain a livelihood than to become 
the defender of the helpless, perch themselves upon the backs of the animals, 
when woe betide the hapless gadfly who ventures near, only to become a choice 
morsel for the starling. In this way I have seen our herds of cavalry horses 
grazing undisturbed, each horse of the many hundreds having perched upon 
his back from one to dozens of starlings, standing guard over him while he 
grazed. 

One of the first subjects which addresses itself to the mind of the stranger 
on the Plains, particularly if he be of a philosophical or scientific turn of mind, 
is the mirage, which is here observed in all its perfection. Many a weary mile 
of the traveller has been whiled away in endeavors to account for the fitful and 
beautifully changing visions presented by the mirage. Sometimes the distor- 
tions are wonderful, and so natural as to deceive the most experienced eye. 
Upon one occasion I met a young oflicer who had spent several years on the 
Plains and in the Indian country. Ile was, on the occasion alluded to, in com- 
mand of a detachment of cavalry in pursuit of a party of Indians who had been 
committing depredations on our frontier. While riding at the head of his com- 
mand he suddenly discovered, as he thought, a party of Indians not more than 
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a mile distant. The latter seemed to be galloping toward him. The atten- 
tion of his men was called to them, and they pronounced them Indians on 
horseback. The “trot” was sounded, and the column moved forward to the 
attack. The distance between the attacking party and the supposed foe was rap- 
idly diminishing, the Indians appearing plainer to view each moment. The 
charge was about to be sounded, when it was discovered that the supposed 
party of Indians consisted of the decayed carcasses of half a dozen slain buffa- 
loes, which number had been magnified by the mirage, while the peculiar mo- 
tion imparted by the latter had given the appearance of Indians on horseback. 

I have seen a train of government wagons with white canvas covers mov- 
ing through a mirage which, by elevating the wagons to treble their height 
and magnifying the size of the covers, presented the appearance of a line of 
large sailing vessels under full sail, while the usual appearance of the mi- 
rage gave a correct likeness of an immense lake or sea. Sometimes the mi- 
rage has been the cause of frightful suffering and death by its deceptive ap- 
pearance, 

Trains of emigrants making their way to California and Oregon have, while 
seeking water to quench their thirst and that of their animals, been induced to 
depart from their course in the endeavor to reach the inviting lake of water 
which the mirage displayed before their longing eyes. It is usually repre- 
sented at a distance of from five to ten miles. Sometimes, if the nature of the 
ground is favorable, it is dispelled by advancing toward it; at others it is like 
an ignis fatuus, hovering in sight, but geeping beyond reach. Here and there 
throughout this region are pointed out the graves of those who are said to have 
been led astray by the mirage until their bodies were famished and they suc- 
cumbed to thirst. 

The routes usually chosen for travel across the Plains may be said to furnish, 
upon an average, water every fifteen miles. In some instances, however, and 
during the hot season of the year, it is necessary in places to go into what is 
termed “a dry camp,” that is, to encamp where there is no water. In such 
emergencies, with a previous knowledge of the route, it is practicable to trans- 
port from the last camp a sufficient quantity to satisfy the demands of the people 
composing the train, but the dumb brutes must trust to the little moisture 
obtained from the night grazing to quench their thirst. 

The animals inhabiting the Plains resemble in some respects the fashionable 
society of some of our larger cities. During the extreme heat of the summer 
they forsake their accustomed haunts and seek a more delightful retreat. For, 
although the Plains are drained by streams of all sizes, from the navigable 
river to the humblest of brooks, yet at certain seasons the supply of water in 
many of them is of the most uncertain character. The pasturage, from the 
excessive heat, the lack of sufficient moisture, and the withering hot winds 
which sweep across from the south, becomes dried, withered, and burnt, and is 
rendered incapable of sustaining life. Then it is that the animals usually 
found on the Plains disappear for a short time, and await the return of a 
milder season. 

Having briefly grouped the prominent features of the central Plains and as 
some of the incidents connected with my service among the Indian tribes oc- 
curred far to the south of the localities already referred to, a hurried reference 
to the country north of Texas, and in which the Wichita mountains are located, 
xn favorite resort of some of the tribes, is here made. ‘To describe as one 
would view it in journeying upon horseback over this beautiful and romantic 
country, to picture with the pen those boundless solitude—sorsilent that their 
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silence alone increases their grandeur—to gather inspiration from nature and 
to attempt to paint the scene as my eye beheld it, is a task before which a much 
readier pen than mine might well hesitate. 

It was a beautiful and ever-changing panorama which at one moment excited 
the beholder’s highest admiration, at the next impressed him with speechless 
veneration. Approaching the Wichita mountains from the north, and after 
the eye has perhaps been wearied by the tameness and monotony of the un- 
broken Plains, one is gladdened by the relief which the sight of these pictur- 
esque and peculiarly beautiful mountains affords. 

Here are to be seen all the varied colors which Bierstadt and Church en- 
deavor to represent in their mountain scenery. A journey across and around 
them on foot and upon horseback will well repay either the tourist or artist. 
The air is pure and fragrant, and as exhilarating as the purest of wine; the 
climate entrancingly mild; the sky clear, and blue as the most beautiful sap- 
phire, with here and there clouds of rarest loveliness, presenting to the eye 
the richest commingling of bright and varied colors; delightful odors are con- 
stantly being wafted by; while the forests, filled with the mocking bird, the 
colibri, the humming bird, and the thrush, constantly put forth a joyful chorus, 
and all combine to fill the soul with visions of delight and enhance the perfec- 
tion and glory of the creation. Strong indeed must be that unbelief which can 
here contemplate nature in all her purity and glory, and, unawed by the sub- 
limity of this closely-connected testimony, question either the Divine origin or 
purpose of the beautiful firmament. 

Unlike most mountains, the Wichita cannot properly be termed a range or 
chain, but more correctly a collection or group, as many of tlie highest and 
most beautiful are detached, and stand on a level plain * solitary and alone.” 
They are mainly composed of granite, the huge blocks of which exhibit numer- 
ous shades of beautiful colors, crimson, purple, yellow, and green predominat- 
ing. They are conical in shape, and seem to have but little resemblance to 
the soil upon which they are founded. They rise abruptly from a level sur- 
fuce—so level and unobstructed that it would be an easy matter to drive a car- 
riage to any point of the circumference at the base; and yet so steep and broken 
are the sides that it is only here and there that it is possible to ascend them. 
From the foot of almost every mountain pours a stream of limpid water, of 
almost icy coldness. 

If the character given to the Indian by Cooper and other novelists, as well 
as by well-meaning but mistaken philanthropists of a later day, were the true 
one; if the Indian were the innocent, simple-minded being he is represented, 
more the creature of romance than reality, imbued only with a deep veneration 
for the works of nature, freed from the passions and vices which must accom- 
pany a savage nature; if, in other words, he possessed all the virtues which his 
admirers and works of fiction ascribe to him, and were free from all the vices 
which those best qualified to judge assign to him, he would be just the character 
to complete the picture which is presented by the country embracing the Wi- 
chita mountains. Cooper, to whose writings more than to those of any other 
author are the people speaking the English language indebted for a false and 
ill-judged estimate of the Indian character, might well have laid the scenes of 
his fictitious stories in this beautiful and romantic country. 

It is to be regretted that he character of the Indian as described in Coop- 
er's interesting novels is not the true one. But as, in emerging from childhood 
into the years of a maturer age, we are often compelled to cast aside many of 
our earlier illusions and replace them by beliefs less inviting but more real, 
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so we, as a people, with opportunities enlarged and facilities for obtaining 
knowledge increased, have been forced by a multiplicity of causes to study and 
endeavor to comprehend thoroughly the character of the red man. So inti- 
mately has he become associated with the Government as ward of the nation, 
and so prominent a place among the questions of national policy does the much 
mooted “ Indian question ” occupy. that. it behooves us notlonger to study this 
problem from works of fiction, but to deal with it as it exists in reality. 
Stripped of the beautiful romance with which we have been so long willing 
to envelop him, transferred from the inviting pages of the novelist to the lo- 
culities where we are compelled to meet with him, in his native village, on the 
war path, and when raiding upon our frontier settlements and lines of travel, 
the Indian forfeits his claim to the appellation of the “ oble red man.” We 
see him as he is, and, so far as all knowledge goes, as he ever has been, a 
savage in every sense of the word; not worse, perhaps, than his white brother 
would be similarly born and bred, but one whose cruel and ferocious nature 
far exceeds that of any wild beast of the desert. Tliat this is true no one who 
has been brought into intimate contact with the wild tribes will deny. Perhaps 
there are some who, as members of peace commissions or as wandering agents 
of some benevolent society, may have visited these tribes or attended with them 
at councils held for some pacific purpose, and who, by passing through the vil- 
lages of the Indian while at peace, may imagine their opportunities for judging 
of the Indian nature all that could be desired. But the Indian, while he ean 
seldom be accused of indulging in a great variety of wardrobe, can be said to 
have a character capable of adapting itself to almost every occasion. He has 
one character, perhaps his most serviceable one, which he preserves carefully, 
and only airs it when making his appeal to the Government or its agents for 
arms, ammunition, and license to employ them. This character is invariably 
paraded, and often with telling effect, when the motive is a peaceful one, 
Prominent chiefs invited to visit Washington invariably don this character, and 
in their “talks” with the “Great Father” and other less prominent personages 
they successfully contrive to exhibit but ths one phase. Seeing them under 
these or similar circumstances only, it is not surprising that by many the Indian 
is looked upon as a simple-minded ‘*son of nature,” desiring nothing beyond 
the privilege of roaming and hunting over the vast unsettled wilds of the West, 
inheriting and asserting but few native rights, and never trespassing upon the 
rights of others. This view is equally erroneous with that which regards the 
Indian as a creature possessing the human form but divested of all other at- 
tributes of humanity, and whose traits of character, habits, modes of life, dis- 
position, and savage customs disqualify him from the exercise of all rights 
and privileges, even those pertaining to life itself. Taking him as we find him, 
at peace or at war, at home or abroad, waiving all prejudices, and laying 
aside all partiality, we will discover in the Indian a subject for thoughtful 
study and investigation. In him we will find the representative of a race 
whose origin is, and promises to be, a subject forever wrapped in mystery; a 
race incapable of being judged by the rules or laws applicable to any other 
known race of men; one between which and civilization there seems to have 
existed from time immemorial a determined and unceasing warfare—a hostility 
so deep-seated and inbred with the Indian character, that in the exceptional 
instances where the modes and habits of civilization have been reluctantly 
adopted, it has been at the sacrifice of power and influence as a tribe, and the 
more serious loss of health, vigor, and courage as individuals. 
G. A. CUSTER. 























THE JEWS: WHAT THEY ARE COMING TO. 


HOUGH there are estimated to be between sixty and a hundred thousand 
Jews on Manhattan Island, and every city of the Union has also its 
large share of them, yet the people generally know almost as little of the sen- 
timents, customs, and interior movements of this great Hebrew community as 
they do of those of the Brahmins of India. It is curious to see how much ig- 
norance most of the writers who attempt to describe and discuss them exhibit. 
To a large share of Americans the Jew of Chatham street is the typical Jew, 
and so the whole race suffers by being judged by its worst part. In Europe, 
in Germany, for instance, the long residence of the Jews has made them easily 
distinguishable by the Christian inhabitants. The people have become so ac- 
customed to their peculiar facial expression that they can detect it wherever 
they meet it, however much it may be subdued by education and association, 
Even where the usual characteristic external appearance and the unmistakable 
aecent are wanting, they instantly recognize all who belong to the race. 
They are thus enabled to judge the race correctly. 

Natives of the United States, on the contrary, cannot easily distinguish an 
educated German Jew from an educated German Christian. Manners, appear- 
ance, and language may all be strange, but they are simply foreign, and reveal 
nothing. An ignorant, unenlightened Jew, however, is known to all. No 
resident of New York can mistake a clothier from Chatham street, a peddler 
from Division street, or a glazier from East Broadway. So it happens, as I 
have said, that the whole race has here been judged by its worst part; just as 
if one were to estimate the people of New York city by the inhabitants of the 
Sixth Ward. I shall, therefore, perhaps do a service in describing the Jews 
of the United States as they really are. Moreover, the time is exceedingly ap- 
propriate, for there is just now beginning a “ new departure,” which promises 
to lead, and I verily believe will lead, the American Jew far away from the 
religious and race distinctions wuich have hitherto shut him out from the 
sympathy of his fellow-men and made him one of a “ peculiar people.” — It 
is the first step in that progressive movement favored by our free institutions, 
which is to eventually obliterate the barriers that now separate Jew and 
Gentile. 

American Jews are known as Reformed and Orthodox, but the distinction 
between the two is not settled and definite. The reform movement dates 
from the time when the lot of the race began to grow lighter. It con- 
sists in purifying their belief of the usages and ceremonies which the sacred 
writings of the Jews command, and which separate that people from thie 
mass of humanity. Those who are at the head of this movement are the most 
advanced, and those who have made least progress with it are the most ortho- 
dox. I shall call the first the Radicals and the others the Orthodox; and be- 
tween the two are what I shall term the Conservatives. The influences which 
retard or hasten the movement, which place some in the van and others in the 
rear, it is hardly necessary to say, are education of a general kind, the spirit of 
free institutions, and intercourse with liberal and enlightened men. 

For this reason the great majority of Jews who have settled in the United 
States do not remain stationary in their religions belief and practice. They 
may be ultra-orthodox at their arrival, but within a decade are sure to have 
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measurably modified their faith—to have ceased obeying many laws and ob- 
serving many customs which in their younger days they held absolutely sacred. 
The number of those who remain unchanged all their lives is exceedingly 
small, They must have immigrated at an advanced age, and have been 
reared in a country in which their treatment was of the harshest, and the peo- 
ple about them extremely bigoted. 

Having made the above distinction, we know the only important one that 
exists, although there are also lines produced by a difference of language and by 
national predilections. To the United States the Jews have flocked from all 
parts of the world. We find that the great majority of those born abroad are 
Germans and Poles, but there are also Bohemians, Dutch, French, and Eng- 
lish. The Portuguese are chiefly natives; their ancestors lived here before the 
Revolution. Theirs was the deserted synagogue in Newport, Rhode Island. 
Strange to say, the influence of American thought and American institutions 
has not made that impression upon them which it makes upon the later immi- 
grants. It has left them thoroughly orthodox. In the great agitations of the 
race they take no part, and even when the most vital questions are raised, their 
voice is nowhere heard. It is only the Portuguese of the rising generation 
who show that they entertain no reverence for the antiquated usages of their 
people. 

The English, French, and Dutch Jews are too few and too uninfluential to 
merit separate remark. 

The Polish Jews are emigrants from Russian and Austrian as well as Prus- 
sian Poland. They resemble those who have come from the south of Russia so 
closely that it will do to group them all together. What their lot has been, his- 
tory tells us. In Prussian Poland their treatment has been comparatively the 
most humane, and those who have been reared there are consequently superior 
to their brethren under Russian and Austrian sway. With this difference of 


degree, however, all are ignorant and bigoted. ‘They have all the vicious 


traits that men treated as they have been are likely to have. In the United 
States they have found an asylum to which they emigrate by thousands yearly. 
A large proportion of them settle in New York city, attracted by those who 
have taken up their home there before them. It is they who become clothiers 
in Chatham street, dealers in second-hand garments, peddlers of cheap jewelry, 
glaziers, and pawnbrokers. Wherever you find a Jew in one of these voca- 
tions, you may be pretty sure that he is a Pole. The Polish Jew is the Eng- 
lish “old clo’ man,” and so in fact is every third Jew who calls himself a na- 
tive of Great Britain. After residing in England long enough to learn the lan- 
guage, he changes his name, and from Moses he makes Moss, Morse, or Mor- 
ris, and out of Jacobsohn a Johnson is created. But he is to be recognized 
wherever he is seen, and too often is taken to be a representative of the whole 
race, 

In the United States it is the Poles who are the most orthodox in their reli- 
gious belief. Even among them there are of course shades of orthodoxy, but 
with the strictest there is not a law, Rabbinical or Biblical, which is not fol- 
lowed to the letter by the women as well as the men. They have their schools 
for the study of the Talmud, which are known as Baiei Midrashim, and in 
which rabbis of acknowledged learning and piety preside; and these not only 
expound the doctrines of the ancient sages, but they also hold themselves in 
readiness to listen to the housewives who come to them with abstruse ques- 
tions about the eating of certain articles of food, or the use of dishes which have 
been defiled by the contact of milk and meat, or about any of their household 
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affairs or their domestic relations; and they sometimes act the part of judges in 
difficulties which otherwise would find their way into the courts of law. 

The language commonly spoken by the Polish Jews is neither that of their 
native country nor that of the land in which they have settled. It is a jargon 
composed of broken German and Hebrew, which is the only medium of con- 
versation permitted in their homes in Russia, but which in the United States 
they speak, no longer from motives of piety, but because they find it easier 
than any other—are more at home with it. Such printed circulars and cards 
as in their peculiar social condition may prove necessary—invitations to wed- 
dings, society notices, and the like—are expressed either in Hebrew or in their 
own jargon; and in the latter a newspaper was founded recently by one of 
their countrymen, a remarkable man, who desired thereby to enlighten and 
elevate them. 

It is a curious and interesting fact that a similar characteristic to this was 
observed in the whole race nearly 2,500 years ago. It was during the Baby- 
lonian captivity. Maimonides says of it: ** When the Israelites were exiled in 
the days of the ungodly Nebuchadnezzar, they became scattered among Per- 
sians, Greeks, and other peoples. The children which were born to them in 
the various countries spoke a dialect composed of different languages, and 
were unable to express themselves perfectly in any recognized tongue.” Te 
goes on to quote the twenty-fourth verse in the thirteenth chapter of the book 
of Nehemiah: “ And their children spake half in the speech of Ashdod, and 
could not speak in the Jews’ language, but according to the language of each 
people.” 

The religious services of the Polish Jews are well worth observing. They 
are characterized, as one would expect them to be, by a noisy devotion which 
is intolerant of criticism, which is exaggerated like the devotion of a barbarous 
people, which substitutes physical demonstrations for that repose which they 
cannot comprehend, and which renders hideous and senseless the most beauti- 
ful and significant ceremonies. 

That there are none among them who have risen above their general con- 
dition, cannot be said. If there were not, it would be an almost unique fact in 
the history of oppression. 

The German Jews are the most active as well as the most numerous. 
They compose the Orthodox in part, and the Conservatives and Radicals almost 
wholly. It is among the Germans that the great agitations of the last half cen- 
tury found their beginning. The influence of their thought has ever since been 
exerted powerfully upon the rest of the race, and to them belongs the honor 
of all that has thus far been achieved in the direction of progress. From them 
have arisen all the great reformers and progressive rabbis of the day. 

Slightly separated from them, but of like sentiments and subjected to the 
same influences, are the Bohemian Jews, to whom it would be unnecessary 
to refer, were it not that there is a shade of difference based upon their na- 
tionality between them and the Germans. Wherever they exist in suflicient 
numbers, they form separate congregations, attend separate synagogues, and 
to a great extent associate in private life exclusively with each other, in the 
same way as do the English Jews, and the Portuguese, and the Poles. 

Between the last and the rest there is indeed a far more distinct line. 
They are regarded not alone with contempt for their ignorance, their bigotry, 
and their vicious traits, but there is even a degree of dislike that borders on 
hatred shown them, for the reason, as I have explained, that the whole race is 
judged by them, and has to bear the imputation of resembling them. 
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At the same time, it must be said that, notwithstanding the reserve which is 
maintained between the Jews of different nationalities, yet if a single member 
of the race comes to his fellow, from no matter what quarter of the globe, and 
claims his hospitality or charity, or if not in need looks to him nevertheless for 
friendly treatment, he is welcomed without hesitation as a brother. His neces- 
sity, if he is destitute, is at once relieved; and if sick, he is well cared for. The 
more orthodox the hosts may be. the heartier the welcome; and there are 
many who retain the European custom of inviting such applicants to their 
houses after service in the synagogue on Friday evening and Saturday morn- 
ing, to purtake with them of their Sabbath evening meal of fish, and their 
Swbbath dinner. But as they grow less orthodox this peculiar hospitality be- 
comes less general, and among the Radicals it has disappeared. Indeed, the 
further they advance the weaker grows their connection with the Jewish race, 
and the stronger that with the human. Then such a stranger is hardly re- 
garded as akin, or as having any peculiar claim, unless he has been oppressed 
and has suffered, and then he is treated as any human being would be under 
similar circumstances, of whatever nation, creed, or race. 

Of the traditionary customs of the Jews there are hardly any which the 
Radicals of to-day observe. About minor usages, such as wearing hats and the 
thalith in the synagogues, and the white robe, the symbol of contrition, on 
the day of atonement, or the keeping of the Sabbath with that repulsive 
strictness which forbids the tearing of paper or the breaking of a twig, the 
lighting of a match or riding in a street car, there is no longer any question; 
they have been brushed away forever; and in the case of the great majority, 
the venerated dietary laws have shared the same fate. Milk and meat are 
eaten together with a relish, and from the flesh of the squirrel and the hare 
few turn in disgust. A wild duck.that is shot on the wing is enjoyed as well 
as atame one that has been properly slaughtered by a shochet, provided its 
flavor is equal; nor are they a small number who have leavened bread on their 
tubles side by side with the mazoth during the passover festival. All fasting, 
except that on the day of atonement, has been allowed to drop into oblivion; 
and were the festivals not very agreeable interruptions of daily toil, some of 
them would undoubtedly have taken the same route. 

It is only the ultra-Orthodox who to-day believe in all the miracles related in 
the Old Testament. As for the Radicals, they are not content with disbelieving 
some portions of the Bible; they boldly announce that they have no faith what- 
ever in the divinity of any part of the book, so far as that is taken to mean the 
writing of it by the direction of the Supreme Being, or by his express dicta- 
tion. The Jews may be said, in fact, to be travelling on a highway whose 
terminus is pure Deism, with the extreme Radicals at the very goal, while back 
from the point at which they have arrived to the beginning of the road the 
rest of the race is scattered. But the travellers are all in motion, there is con- 
stant progress, and with every step that is taken some relic of the past, some 
tradition or some habit, is thrown aside, and lightened by so much of their bur-- 
dens they continue their journey the easier. 

When I say it is simple Deism at which they arrive in the end, I think I 
speak within the facts. What is it that the Radicals believe? That there is a 
Supreme Being, intelligent and beneficent, and the logical sequence of such a 
faith; but hardly anything further. They may still retain certain forms and 
obey certain laws which rest for their authority upon the religious system which 
is known as the Judaism of the Bible; but that they do so proves nothing fur- 
ther than their inconsistency. They continue to observe many of the festivals 
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in a kind of liberal way, not because they believe an obligation to do so rests 
upon them, but partly because it does no harm, affords them some pleasure, 
and recalls pleasant reminiscences, and partly because some think the practice 
ought to be maintained to commemorate those extraordinary passages in the 
history of the race which in the festivals are recalled to mind. 

The most prominent Radical synagogues are: in New York, the Temple 
Emanu-El, and that presided over by Dr. Einhorn; and in Philadelphia, that of 
Dr. Hirsch. Besides these, there are none which can strictly be regarded as 
coming within the meaning which I have assigned to the term Radicals; but it 
should not be supposed that these three congregations embrace all who have 
reached their extreme position. There are many who attend no public wor- 
ship whatever, and belong to no synagogues from choice; while in every city 
of the United States others may be found who would gladly join a Radical con- 
gregation were it possible, but, finding (as is usually the case) that there are not 
enough Israelites in their town to form more than one, must be content to be- 
come members of an Orthodox or Conservative congregation, or of none at all. 

Their most iniluential rabbis are those just named, and Dr. Adler, of the 
Temple Emanu-El. Although the doctrines taught by these divines differ in 
some respects, they resemble each other closely in being all of the most cos- 
mopolitan and liberal character. Their theory is that the Judaism of the Bible 
had only one essential feature, and that this stands forth prominently all through 
the sacred writings: it is the doctrine of a single, indivisible God. Every- 
thing else in the system was unessential detail, adapted to the spirit of an elder 
age, and in stripping the religion of it to-day no harm is done. Let priesteraft 
and ritual go; they are not wanted in the nineteenth century. The simple 
monotheistic idea remains, and that is the foundation and the whole foundation 
of modern Judaism. 

Of Conservative synagogues the number is greater, in due proportion to the 
body itself, which is also naturally far more numerous. The time will proba- 
bly come when all will stand on the same ground on which the Radicals do 
to-day; but at the present moment that position is extreme, and the great 
mass prefer, as they always do under such circumstances, to let themselves 
be borne to it by the main current rather than strike out for it of their own 
accord. 

There is also another reason for the large number of Conservative syna- 
gogues, and this applies likewise to the Orthodox. With them everybody at- 
tends public services regularly, and is a member of some congregation. With- 
out that he lacks a certain dignity and consideration. He is not a Bail Habaith 
—a householder. Thus it happens that we find Conservative houses of worship 
in every town, while in each of the larger cities there are generally several. 
Their book of prayers (except among the Portuguese, who have one of their 
own, but one that resembles the other in all essential features) is that which 
has been used by the ultra-Orthodox in Germany and Poland for centuries; but 
while the Orthodox consider everything in it as sacred and necessary to be read, 
the Conservatives omit such parts as imply their belief in doctrines which they 
repudiate. Even with the omissions, however, there is such a vast amount to be 
recited, so very much ground to be gone over, not alone on the Sabbath and the 
holidays, but even in the daily private devotions, that in the latter case to have 
done within an hour, and in the former within three or four, it is absolutely 
necessary to read as rapidly as human capacity will admit of. As a general 
thing, the words are slurred over, some skipped entirely, and altogether such 
indecorous haste exhibited that to a stranger it is astonishing how men of in- 
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telligence can be content to see a religious service conducted in such a manner. 
To account for it, one must remember that there was a time when a much 
greater portion of the day was devoted to prayer and the study of the Serip- 
tures than ordinary Israelites of the present century have found it possible to 
spare. Instead of curtailing the prayers, they have endeavored to finish them 
in less time, and the result has been what I have just stated. Forced to make 
the entire round whenever the proper occasion arrived, each generation acquired 
this style from their parents, and clung to it from sheer force of habit. Of 
course, in going over the body of the prayers no chance is given of understand- 
ing or appreciating them (they are written in Hebrew); and as far as genuine 
devotion is concerned, it is an utter impossibility. To be sure, there is a con- 
sciousness of being in a place of worship, and there is a certain elevation 
of feeling, like that of the pious Jew who lived a long time ago and was so 
ignorant that he could not even read the prayer-book, but who, in lieu of that, 
leaped back and forth a number of times over a small hillock as a sign of his 
reverence for his Maker. ‘There are many short prayers also, and numerous 
psalms, which have been repeated so often that they are known by heart. 
These are, of course, exceptions. 

The whole system, however, has so many objectionable features about it 
that Dr. Wise of Cincinnati some years ago prepared a new and more ap- 
propriate prayer-book. It was received with favor at first, but it has since, to 
suy the least, not increased in popularity; and, as I have said, in the great 
majority of the Conservative synagogues the regular orthodox edition, with ail 
its passages from the Pentateuch in relation to the sacrificial offerings, is still 
in use. ‘The many reforms which these congregations have made plainly show 
their progressive tendency; but the bigoted stubbornness with which they 
cling to some petty and almost unmeaning customs is, on the other hand, ex- 
ceedingly curious. 

Of the Conservative rabbis there are some whose names are more familiar 
to the general American public than those of the Radical rabbis whom I have 
named. ‘The reason of it is that the latter, unfortunately, have not an ade- 
quate command of the English language; they neither write nor speak Eng- 
lish. Dr. Wise of Cincinnati is probably the best known Conservative. In 
this class I think I may place him, although he is at times sufliciently extreme. 
Dr. Lilienthal, of the same city, has also frequently figured in public; he is 
influential and esteemed. Dr. Huebsch, of the Bohemian synagogue in New 
York, is another, and so is Dr. Mielzicner, of the Norfolk street synagogne. 
In fact, every prominent city in the United States has its distinguished Conser- 
vative divine. 

The Radical clergy have few changes to propose at the present time. They 
have gone about as far as they dare for the moment; and for the little 
which is yet to be done, they are content to wait. The Conservatives, on the 
other hand, are in constant activity, agitating new reforms. As soon as one 
cobweb has been swept away, they assailanother. As a general thing, the sen- 
timents of their congregations are in harmony with their own, and they only 
require some leading mind to shape their course and impel them on; but often 
the case is the reverse. Even then there are a few, probably, who assist the 
rabbi in his efforts; but as for the rest, they raise a storm of indignation at 
every new change that he advovates, and every step which they take forward 
costs 2 score of sermons. 

This is especially true of the congregations in the smaller towns, where, the 
Israelites being usually too few to support more than one synagogve, we find 
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gathered into a single fold partisans of ultra orthodoxy and of extreme reform. 
The majority is generally Conservative, but is swayed from one side to the 
other by the arguments and exertions of the opposing parties. The rabbi is 
usually more inclined to the Radicals than to the other side, and in addition to 
using his influence from the pulpit, occasionally joins, where he is a regular 
member, in the debates which arise during the meetings of his congregation. 
The chances are that some of the agitators are hot-tempered and lose control 
of themselves, and a perfect tempest at once sweeps over the deliberating as- 
sembly. ‘They have been known to come to blows. On such occasions it is 
usually the rabbi who fares worst. The rage of the majority centres on him; 
he is upbraided on every side, is threatened with removal from his position, 
sometimes is removed, and more than once lias been actually beaten. There 
is neither respect nor consideration for his person or his office. But the latter, 
it must be remembered, is of comparatively recent origin, and has not the 
claim of antiquity to anybody’s reverence. Its duties were formerly discharged 
by the official reader, and consisted chiefly in expounding the sayings of the 
sages and the text of the Scriptures on a Saturday afternoon. In taking to 
themselves a modern preacher at all, the Jews simply follow the fashion of the 
present day. 

In the Orthodox synagogues violent scenes are rarely witnessed. There 
is little commotion about stagnant water. Of their rabbis nothing is expected 
further than that they should be excellent Talmudical scholars and very pious. 
Other good qualities will recommend them the more; but even without these 
they are looked up to. , 

There are many large synagogues which may be termed Orthodox; but the 
ultra-Orthodox are small and little known. In the great cities they are scat- 
tered about in out-of-the-way places, and are stumbled on unexpectedly. In 
New York, for instance, they are situate in the lower wards, in the most dense- 
ly-populated streets, and the places of worship are bare, wretched rooms, 
equally wretched houses. There is seldom any indication of their existence 
to passers in the street; they are known only to the initiated. It is the newly- 
immigrated Poles who attend them, as well as some whose poverty is too great 
to allow them to pay the dues in a more stylish house of worship. After a 
while, the new immigrants grow discontented with the style of service, and 
betake themselves to the synagogue in Chrystie street or some other that is 
orthodox, but in which the manner of worship is more agreeable to the eye 
and theear. Their places in the congregations which they have forsaken re- 
main vacant for only a short time; they are soon refilled by newer immigrants. 

There have been numerous rabbinical conferences. Their motive and their 
influence have both been misunderstood by the general public, for whose pe- 
rusal the proceedings were reported in the daily newspapers. The highest 
value was affixed to each. There was a vague impression that the gentlemen 
who attended had been delegated from their congregations, that they had been 
clothed with certain powers of assent and dissent in the case of particular 
questions which were to be raised, and that the decision of the majority would 
be binding on the congregations represented. An impression wider of the 
mark there could not well have been. Whatever the conferences might have 
decided on, it would have been utterly immaterial. Every congregation in the 
United States is a perfect autonomy. It acknowledges no superior. Its rabbi 
holds office only so long as it is satisfied with him, and for priesteraft general- 
ly it entertains no admiration. Whatever it may think of one particular 
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divine, for divines distinctively, as such, it feels aversion rather than respect, 
The influence of the rabbinical conferences may therefore be imagined. Who- 
ever attended them did so of his own desire, and represented only himself. 
The only value the deliberations ever had was that a kind of programme was 
drawn up for coming work, by which all were enabled to codperate in agitat- 
ing the same reforms at the same time; and, secondly, that certain changes, 
about advocating which there was some fear, as being too premature, were 
presented in a form which was calculated to set the Jews of the country think- 
ing, without alarming them or setting the Orthodox frantic with indignation. 
That there were no ultra-Orthodox represented in the conferences, it is hardly 
necessary to say. Those who attended were desirous of progress. 

From what 1 have already said of the Radicals, the feeling with which they 
regard their Christian neighbors may be readily inferred. They are well edu- 
cated, philanthropic, of liberal views, cosmopolitan, and progressive in every 
sense of the word; in short, they are to be ranked with the best class of Amer- 
ican citizens. How would such men be apt to regard their neighbors, of no 
matter what religious belief? They would judge them, I should say, entirely 
upon their individual merits; and that is what they do. There can be no bet- 
ter illustration of this than the relations which they bear to the Unitarians. In 
Cincinnati Jewish divines have exchanged pulpits with Unitarian clergymen. 
Although it is true that the report of this action was not received with much 
favor elsewhere, it was because it looked too much like quackery and sensa- 
tional display, and not because such fraternization was displeasing. 

The Conservatives certainly esteem a good man none the less for his being 
a Christian; in fact, that he is the latter is a thing which they never consider, 
which never enters their thoughts, unless he announces it purposely, and calls 
their attention to it, and then it affects them disagreeably. ‘They are exceed- 
ingly sensitive to reflections on their belief or their extraction. This point 
they have not yet passed, and if there is anything which is calculated to in- 
spire them with dislike for Christians, it is this, since daily they must listen to 
taunts that fill them with irresistible bitterness. Were they to find the rabble 
only guilty of it, no doubt they would take it with something like indifference ; 
but it is often people of what is known as the better class who show themselves 
most prejudiced. Such persons they regard as their ancestors did the priests 
who incited the mob at them with the ery “Hep, hep!” They have a Hebrew 
term for such a foe of Israel, and it has been used so universally that it has ac- 
quired a special meaning. It is rasha, which originally signifies the wicked 
one, the sinner. 

The Orthodox do as their ancestors did when speaking of Christians. They 
never call a Christian girl a girl, or a lad a lad. They have Hebrew names 
for them, and for a man the word got, gentile, and for a woman its feminine 
form. They retain this custom, however, simply because it is a custom, and 
because, even if they had any reason for desiring it, they would find it difficult 
to wean themselves from it. It is in no way expressive of feeling. The senti- 
ment which they harbor toward Christians is one I should say of apprehension, 
and dates from their native lands; but in the United States there is no fuel to 
keep it alive. 

A New York clergyman recently asserted that the Jews never cheat each 
other, but think it nothing wrong to swindle a Christian. About this statement 
there are two things to be said. Ordinarily it would be absurd; from such a 
source it is shameful. The Radicals, after my description of them (I have en- 
deavored to make it fair), it is certainly not necessary to defend against the 
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accusation. The Conservatives, though not so far advanced in their religious 
belief, nor as a whole in their intellectiial status, are for all that not dishonor- 
able. Their average morality is of the very same standard as that of ordinary 
average men in any community, and it is neither more nor less. The habitual 
knaves and sharpers are to be found among the Polish Jews, and it is there 
one should look for them, as one would look among the most illiterate in any 
state or city to find the lesser criminals who are lodged there. Bat if a Polish 
Jew is a swindler, he is not fastidious about whom he cheats. Gentile and 
Jew are alike welcome to him; and if the former falls oftener into his net, 
it is because the latter knows him and his ways too well. There is certainly 
nothing in the religion which justifies the defrauding of either, any more than 
there is in any religion. 

The scarcity of the more dangerous kind of criminals among the Jews, and 
the fact that so few of them are to be met with in any State prison, have often 
been remarked. The only reason that can be assigned for this is that the life 
which the Jews led until very recently, and which the Polish Jews still lead to 
a certain extent within their native boundaries, was hardly calculated to make 
them think of assailing others. All their energies, their vigilance, and their 
dexterity were required to defend themselves against murder and pillage; and 
I am inclined to think that this has left an impress upon their character. Al- 
though they showed themselves excellent soldiers in the two great wars of the 
last decade, they have always displayed marked aversion to occupations which 
might make it necessary to participate in street fights, or in unlawful and vio- 
lent encounters of any nature. A Jewish police officer, for instance, is exceed- 
ingly rare. In short, it seems to me that the reason why so few Polish Jews 
turn burglars or highwayman, is their characteristic lack of the first requisite, 
brutal courage. 

Of Christ the Jews have no uniform opinion. The Radicals regard him 
very much as a good many Deists and Atheists have done before them—that is, 
they believe him to have been either a great reformer or a religious enthusiast; 
and the New Testament they supvose to have been written long after his death, 
and to have been made up in part of material taken from the Old Testament, 
the maxim ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself” being considered an illustration 
of this. In fact, whatever opinions they may have on this subject, they have 
formed by thinking for themselves over the writings of the great skeptics, just 
as many others have done who are not Jews; and this is the case as well with 
the most advanced of the Conservatives, as no doubt also with many of the 
least advanced and of the Orthodox. Of the last, however, a very consider- 
able majority have expended no thought whatever on the matter. Their no- 
tions about Christ are of the vaguest, and to some he is even veiled in mystery. 
What they know most clearly is his fate, and the persecution of themselves and 
their ancestors on account of it. They have a very peculiar name for him. It 
is not often that they have occasion to allude to him; but when they do they 
call him to-lui—the hanged one. He is rarely the subject of conversation 
among them; it would be a distasteful topic, and they would have no motive 
for bringing it up. There is, as I have said, no uniform sentiment entertained 
in regard to him; but one thing may nevertheless be safely asserted of the 
whole race: All expectation that they will ever come to regard him as anything 
but a man and a son of man is based on desire only. 

As for the New Testament, the average Orthodox would no more think of 
looking over its pages than they would of swallowing deadly poison. It has 
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been translated into Hebrew for their benefit by one who hoped to convert them 
by its agency; but the labor was utterly thrown away. That they offer so 
little opposition to the reading of the book in the public schools may seem sur- 
prising. There are two reasons for it, nowever. Before they came to the 
United States, they rarely ventured to question the policy of their governments 
or to assail anything that had been established by them; and in the land in 
which they are now settled they are equally timid, whether it is the decision of 
the majority that is to be opposed or the action of the chosen legislators. The 
second reason is their confidence in their children, of whose yielding to the influ- 
ence of what is read to them from the New Testament they have no fear. They 
entertain no dread of the book; they rather regard it as wicked and blasphe- 
mous. The Radicals, on the other hand, and the more intelligent of the Con- 
servatives, think the reading of it in the schools a matter of small moment, and, 
in case the majority of the community desire it, not worth debating; but when 
the Roman Catholics begin to agitate the question, as they have done more 
than once, and the country is in commotion about it, they are apt to join the 
opposition to it, and to explain their previous contentment with it and their 
present action, as Dr. Lilienthal of Cincinnati did in the excitement of last 
year. ‘Before the present moment,” he said in substance, “it was not worth 
one’s while to speak about it, but now that the question is raised, Is the read- 
ing, ete., right and just? the subject assumes a different form and becomes im- 
portant as a possible precedent.” 

The futility of all attempts to convert the race or any portion of it to Chris- 
tianity has been demonstrated repeatedly in the utter failure of the associations 
founded with that aim. Occasionally, it is true, a convert was gained in whom 
the motive was purely honest conviction, but it is venturesome to say that he is 
even one in a thousand. When an educated Jew becomes dissatisfied with his 
own faith, when the progress of the Radicals even is too slow for him, when all 
compromise or temporary expediency is distasteful to him, he will not bend 
his convictions in the slightest degree; he severs all connection with the re- 
ligion of his race, and assumes at once the position of deist; or perhaps he goes 
further and allies himself to the extreme Unitarians—many, for instance, ad- 
miring Dr. Frothingham; and occasionally one embraces Atheism, Pantheism, 
or some other form of utter unbelief in an intelligent Ruler of the universe. 
But he has no thought of joining a denomination which holds the doctrine of 
the Trinity. On the other hand, to convert an average Orthodox is a hopeless 
task. ‘To argument he is literally deaf. If he cannot turn his back, he can at 
uny rate refuse to hear; and that he does. He is nearly as difficult to deal 
with by the reformers in his own faith. It is the progressive influence of the 
age, and the spirit of the people with whom he dwells, which must be re- 
lied on to elevate him. Arguments, unless they are drawn from the Talmud, 
have no weight with him; and in the Talmud he is a poor scholar who can- 
not find authorities to support him, whether he is on the side of orthodoxy or of 
reform. 

The belief in the coming of a Messiah is utterly repudiated by the Radicals 
and by a large portion of the Conservatives; and with that, of course, the be- 
lief in the reunion of the nation and the return to Jerusalem is also thrown 
overboard. The Biblical prophecies on these points are taken in a figurative 
sense, and so explained. The Orthodox, on the contrary, hold tenaciously to 
the doctrines. In the thirteen articles of belief drawn up by Maimonides, and 
professed by them, the twelfth reads thus: “TI believe firmly and honestly in 
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the advent of an anointed Redeemer, and notwithstanding his remaining away 
so long, I nevertheless yearn daily for his coming.” 

They are taught this article with the remaining twelve, and they utter no 
lie in repeating it. The seven hundred years which have passed since it first 
was framed have apparently robbed it of none of its vitality. Many speculate 
about the circumstances under which the Messiah will probably appear, and the 
preponderance of opinion seems to be that he will first be seen riding along on 
the back of an ass. Simultaneously the blowing of a great trumpet will resound 
through the world, and from all the quarters of the globe are to be gathered 
together the scattered children of Israel, tobe conducted once more to the Holy 
Land, and to be installed there in their pristine glory, with their Redeemer on 
the throne of the ancient Jewish kings. 

The following extracts are taken from the prayer-book used by the Ortho- 
dox and very nearly all Conservatives; but, as I have said, passages like these 
are omitted in their services by many of the latter : 

Let the great trumpet sound for our liberation, raise the standard for the reunion of 
the scattered, and gather us together from the four ends of the earth, Praised be thou, O 
Eternal! who reunitest the persecuted of thy people Israel. 

Oh, return with mercy to Jerusalem, thy city, and reign therein as thou hast promised 
to do; rebuild it soon, during our existence, to remain imperishable, and speedily re-estab- 
lish in it the throné of David. Praised be thou, O Eternal! who buildest up Jerusalem. 

Let the stock of David, thy servant, soon bloom again; exalt its splendor through thy 
support. 

O Eternal, our God, show thyself favorable unto thy people Israel and its prayers; intro- 
duce again the holy service into the sanctuary of thy temple! 

Fill us with rejoicing, O Eternal, through Elijah the prophet, thy servant, and through 
the royal house of David, thy anointed; may he soon come and gladden our heart. Upon 
his throne let no stranger sit, no others take unto themselves his glory; for by thy holy 
name hast thou sworn unto him that his light shall never be extinguished in all eternity! 
Praised be thou, O Eternal, the shield of David! 


And still, notwithstanding these prayers, of which all but one are daily, no 
Orthodox Jew hesitates about securing naturalization papers in the United 
States, nor about investing his money in real estate, or even in chattels which 
will not fetch half their value if it becomes necessary to dispose of them at 
short notice. The truth is that this belief never enters into their practical busi- 
ness calculations, nor does it ever give them serious trouble; in fact, the en- 
treaties copied above are understood by comparatively few of those who give 
them utterance. 

The thirteen articles of faith just referred to profess in substance the con- 
viction that God is the Creator and Ruler of the universe; is single and alone, 
with none like him; is incorporeal and incomprehensible to those senses by 
which a corporeal being may be comprehended; is the first being and will be the 
last; that to him only are the prayers of men to be directed; that all the words 
of the prophets are true; that the prophecies of Moses are true, and that he 
was the greatest of all prophets; that the Pentateuch (the Holy Law) as it has 
been handed down is the same which was given to Moses; that it will never be 
changed, and no other will ever be given to man by the Creator; that the 
Creator knows all the doings of men as well as all their thoughts; that he re- 
wards those who keep his commandments and punishes all who transgress 
them; that (the twelfth article) a Messiah will some day make his appear- 
ance; and finally, that there will be a resurrection of the dead. 

What, now, have I shown? The most advanced of the Jews stand praeti- 
cally on the same ground in point of belief with the extreme Unitarians, and 
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would perhaps combine with them at once, were there not danger that such a 
movement would alienate the rest of the race, were it not too early as yet to 
expect them to do away at once with all their forms and customs, and finally, 
did not lifelong habit invariably exercise powerful influence upon those sub- 
jected to it. With every year, however, the obstacles grow less, and al- 
though of the present generation nothing can be expected except the steady 
progress which they are making, the rising generation may take much bolder 
strides. Exclude those who were reared in Europe and were brought to the 
United States by recent immigration, take only those who have been born on 
American soil (they form three-fourths of the whole number), and you have a 
generation the like of which there has not been since the dispersal. Of a 
common nationality, and speaking English as their common mother tongue, 
there can be no differences between them except religious and educational. By 
the latter, a large proportion of those born of the Polish Jews will be separated 
from the rest; for although many of them attend the free public schools, yet 
a considerable number attend none, and do not even study the Talmud as their 
fathers did. These can hardly turn out men of elevated aims and characters. 

But take the whole body, and it has one marked characteristic. The influ- 
ence of religious habits is not felt by them as by their parents; nor do they 
believe whatever is taught by cunning or fanatical rabbis, as many of the 
present generation do; nor, if their parents are Orthodox, will they do what is 
done in every religion the world over—accept without question the belief of 
their parents, since in that there is far too much which is ridiculous and repug- 
nant to reason such as it is in the United States, in the nineteenth century; 
while if their parents are Conservative or Radical, they have the example set 
before them of thinking for themselves, and eagerly follow it. The conse- 
quence of this state of affairs is, that such a thing as faith in religion is utterly 
unknown to them; that for the traditionary customs of their race they have 
lost all reverence; and that if any of them attend services in any synagogue, or, 
by the observance of Jewish usages or Jewish fasts or festivals, still show ad- 
herence to the religion in its old form, it is simply to satisfy the prejudices of 
Orthodox parents. A very large proportion of the generation have been edu- 
cated side by side with Christians in the public schools, and by that have been 
still further drawn from Jewish orthodoxy into closer fellowship with their 
Christian neighbors, and nearer to a religion of pure reason, and, in many in- 
stances, to utter irreligion. 

The best portion of the generation is marked by the following traits: a sin- 
cere affection for their country and its republican institutions; a simple mono- 
theistic belief; humanitarian ideas which do not admit of distinguishing be- 
tween Christian and Jew or Jew and Christian; and finally, though this may 
be only a temporary characteristic, by sympathies more cosmopolitan and lib- 
eral without doubt than those of their Christians neighbors, from the very na- 
ture of the movement in which they were born to participate, and the charac- 
ter of the reading to which by circumstances they are directed. In fact, this 
trait is frequently immoderate in them. They are thoroughly illiberal to an 
illiberal person, and in their judgment of him extravagantly severe. Such is 
the rising generation of Jews in the United States to-day. 

What under ordinary circumstances is to prevent their being merged with 
their Christian neighbors, and becoming utterly undistinguishable from them ? 
Only two agencies can be mentioned in reply: they are the law which forbids 
intermarriage with Gentiles, and the ordinance which commands circumcision. 
The former would alene be effective; the latter would be an auxiliary, and by 
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itself might prove a considerable bar. And notwithstanding their liberal sen- 
timents, the rising generation will obey both laws. But it is not from conviction ; 
it is on account of their parents, on account of the conservative ideas, combined 
with the unreasoning prejudices, of the majority of the present generation. 

Of circumcision they have a pretty uniform opinion: they regard it as a 
purely sanitary regulation, intended to guard against the natural consequences 
of excesses in a climate like that of Palestine, but of doubtful benefit in the 
United States. They ask the natural question: Can man improve upon the 
form in which he is born? Statements have often been made that on an aver- 
age Jews live to a greater age than Christians; but they rest upon doubtful 
authority, and have never been satisfactorily substantiated. As far as these 
youth can judge of the Christians who live about them, there is not under the 
same general conditions a whit of difference between their average physical 
condition and their own. 

The only reason, therefore, that exists at present for keeping up the prac- 
tice so far as it concerns the children that may be born to them is the desire of 
their parents; but that is sufficient, for it is so intense, so unreasoning, that 
filial duty would make a refusal impossible as long as no principle, no sense 
of right or justice, was to be violated. There are many, no doubt, among the 
most advanced who will readily consent to their children doing as they think 
proper in this or any similar matter; but take a representative of the main 
body, and it may be said of him that, although he can listen placidiy to argu- 
ments which prove the needlessness or even the absurdity of the usage, and 
‘an calmly hear that the rabbinical conference in Philadelphia and the recent 
synod in Augsburg held that a child born of a Jewish woman but not cireuin- 
cised is nevertheless a Jew in all respects, yet when the proposal to disregard 
the ordinance is brought home to him, is to be carried out by anybody who is 
dear to him and over whom he has any authority, his opposition is simply wild. 
He does not argue, he cannot argue, but he has the strongest apprehensions of 
awful disasters that may befall those who are guilty of the transgression ; 
and were the refusal to yield to him persisted in, he would certainly suffer the 
profoundest grief, and might even do what has been done repeatedly—part 
with those who have disobeyed him, with his curses resting upon their heads. 
Of the women it need only be said that they are what women in religion, be 
the reason what it may, have always been: they are even more bigoted than 
the men. 

The opposition to intermarriage is of very much the same nature; but it is 
strengthened by two circumstances. One is the unhappy result of nearly all 
such unions hitherto, by reason of the prejudices entertained by the connec- 
tions of each of the parties; and the other is that even the rising generation 
have a certain sensitiveness on the score of their faith and their extraction, 
and meeting in society with Christian maidens, are very often repelled and 
disgusted by detecting in them evidences of a repugnance which may be ever 
so slight, but which they cannot for an instant endure. These circumstances, 
however, are of the same general nature, and daily lose more of their force, 
since the prejudice against the Jews is rapidly vanishing. Although the ris- 
ing generation may still be affected by it, their children, it may be assumed, 
will not encounter much of it; and it is with them that the commencement of 
a general intermarrying and of the utter neglect of the practice of circumcising 
their male offspring is to be dated. 

Many illustrations of this theory might be adduced; but there are two 
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which are so especially striking that they are well worth relating. The son of 
a Conservative Connecticut rabbi, who was a surgeon in the Union army 
during the war of the Rebellion, is at present one of the most prominent phy- 
sicians in the city in which he resides, and at the same time holds a high public 
oftice, moves in what is known as the best circles of Christian society, has 
considerable political influence in the State—in short, has had an exceptionally 
fortunate career—offered his hand to a Christian lady of one of the oldest fami- 
lies in Connecticut, and was accepted by her. Unable to resist the unusually 
happy features of the proposed union, the gentleman’s father yielded; but the 
mother, on the other hand, was so frantically opposed to it that, to avoid em- 
bittering the remainder of her days, the gentleman severed the engagement. 
Suppose, now, that he marries a Jewish girl, and that children are born to 
him, is it probable that he will oppose their marrying whomsoever their hearts 
are drawn to? Or will he demand that the practice of circumcision be main- 
tained with his grandchildren? 

In the second case there figures the eldest son of the most prominent rabbi 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main. The fame of this rabbi has reached the ear of every 
Jew, in whatever part of the world he may be. His eldest son left his native 
city and settled in the United States. After a year or two letters were no 
longer received from him, and no information could be gathered concerning 
him. It was supposed that he was dead, and the family mourned for him. 
A few months ago one of his brothers, while on a visit to Philadelphia, met 
him in one of the hotels. It was then ascertained that soon after coming to 
the United States he had married a Christian maiden, and that he was afraid 
of receiving the curses of his aged father if the fact became known to him. 
Ife had therefore conveyed the impression that he was dead. The end of this 
romantic story is that the younger brother instantly communicated his discoy- 
ery to his father, and that the latter, whatever his prejudices may have been, 
at once gave evidence of his happiness at the recovery of his first-born, tied to 
a Christian though he was. Need it be said that the grandchildren of this 
renowned rabbi had not been circumcised? 

That these are exceptional cases is true enough; but they are exceptional 
only in immaterial features. The sentiments of the rising generation on the 
subject of intermarrying and on that of circumcision cannot be mistaken; and 
although they may not act in accordance. with them, they will for a certainty 
offer no opposition to their children doing so. It is by the second generation 
born on American soil that obedience to these two ancient ordinances will first 
be refused (though, to be sure, they will intermarry only with Christians who 
are as unprejudiced and as free in belief as themselves). 

Within fifty years, then, we may expect to see the beginning of this move- 
ment; and of all who participate in it, the grandchildren, at the latest, will be 
undistinguishable from the mass of humanity which surrounds them. The 
peculiar facial expression of the Jew will not rest upon their faces; any or- 
dinary observation in the case of such intermarriages as have already occurred 
will prove this true. And the movement once begun, can it take long to break 
down the barriers that surround the rest of the race? for it must be remem- 
bered that meantime their progress will be uninterrupted in every land which 
is blessed with free and liberal institutions. Of that ancient people only the 
history of their perils and their sufferings will remain, and the story of the 
change that came over them in an enlightened age. 

W. M. Roseneiartr. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
AS MY BROTHER. 


ORD FAWN had promised, as he 
_4 put Lizzie into her carriage, that he 
would come to her soon—but he did not 
come soon. A fortnight passed and he did 
not show himself. Nothing further had 
been done in the matter of the diamonds, 
except that Mr. Camperdown had written 
to Frank Greystock, explaining how im- 
possible it was that the question of their 
possession should be referred to arbitra- 
tion. According to him they belonged to 
the heir, as did the estate; and no one 
would have the power of accepting an 
arbitration respecting the1a—an arbitra- 
tion which might separate them from 
the estate of which an infant was the 
owner for his life—any more than such 
arbitration could be accepted as to the 
property of the estate itself. ‘* Possession 
is nine points of the law,’’ said Frank to 
himself, as he put the letter aside—think- 
ing at the same time that possession in 
the hands of Lizzie Eustace included cer- 
tainly every one of those nine points. 
Lizzie wore her diamonds again and then 
again. ‘There may be a question whether 
the possession of the necklace and the 
publicity of its history—which, however, 
like many other histories, was most in- 
accurately told—did not add something 
to her reputation as a lady of fashion. In 
the mean time Lord Fawn did not come 
to see her. Soshe wrote tohim. ‘* My 
dear Frederic: Had you not better come 
tome? Yours affectionately, L. I go to 
the North at the end of this month.”’ 
But Frank Greystock did visit her, 
more than once. On the day after the 
above letter was written he came to her. 
It was on Sunday afternoon, when July 
was more than half over, and he found her 
alone. Miss Macnulty had gone to church, 
and Lizzie was lying listlessly on a sofa 
with a volume of poetry in herhand. She 
had in truth been reading the book, and 
in her way enjoying it. It told her the 
story of certain knights of old, who had 
gone forth in quest of a sign from heaven, 


which sign, if verily seen by them, might 
be taken to signify that they themselves 
were esteemed holy, and fit for heavenly 
joy. One would have thought that no 
theme could have been less palatable to 
such a one as Lizzie Eustace; but the 
melody of the lines had pleased her ear, 
and she was always able to arouse for her- 
selfa false enthusiasm on things which 
were utterly outside herself in life. She 
thought she too could have travelled in 
search of that holy sign, and have borne 
all things, and abandoned all things, and 
have persevered, and of a certainty have 
been rewarded. But as for giving upa 
string of diamonds, in common honesty, 
that was beyond her. 

‘*T wonder whether men ever were like 
that? ’’ she said, as she allowed her cousin 
to take the book from her hands. 

** Let us hope not.’’ 

** Oh, Frank! ”’ 

‘* They were, no doubt, as fanatic and 
foolish as you please. If you will read to 
the end id 

**T have read it all, every word of it,”’ 
said Lizzie, enthusiastically. 

** Then you know that Arthur did not 
go on the search, because he had a job of 
work to do, by the doing of which the 
people around him might perhaps be 
somewhat benefited.”’ 

**T like Launcelot better than Arthur,” 
said Lizzie. 

** So did the Queen,” replied Frank. 

** Your useful, practical man, who at- 
tends vestries and sits at boards, and 
measures out his gifts to others by the 
ounce, never has any heart. Has he, 
Frank?”’ 

‘7 don’t know what heart means. I 
sometimes fancy that it is a talent for get- 
ing into debt, and running away with 
other men’s wives.”’ 

** You say that on purpose to make me 
quarrel with you. You don’t run away 
with other men’s wives, and you have 
heart.”’ 

** But I get into debt, unfortunately ; 
and as for other men’s wives, I am not 
sure that I may not do even that some 
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day. Has Lord Fawn been here?” She 
shook her head. ‘ Or written?’’? Again 


she shook her head. As she did so the 
long curl waved and was very near to him, 
for he was sitting close to the sofa, and 
she had raised herself so that she might 
look into his face and speak to him almost 
in a whisper. ‘* Something should be 
settled, Lizzie, before you leave town.”’ 

‘*T wrote to bim yesterday, one line, 
and desired him to come. I expected him 
here to-day, but you have come instead. 
Shall I say that I am disappointed? ”’ 

** No doubt you are so.”’ 

*“*Oh, Frank, how vain you men are! 
You want me to swear wo you that I 
would sooner have you with me than him. 
You are not content with—thinking it, 
unless I tell you that it isso. You know 
that it is so. Though he is to be my hus- 
band—I suppose he will be my husband— 
his spirit is not congenial to mine, as is 
yours.”” 

‘** Had you not loved him you would not 
have accepted him.”’ 

** What was I to do, Frank? What am 
I todo? Think how desolate [ am, how 
unfriended, how much in want of some 
one whom I can call a protector! I can- 
not have you always with me. You care 
more for the little finger of that prim 
piece of propriety down at the old dowa- 
ger’s than you do for me and all my sor- 
rows.’ This was true, but Frank did not 
say that it was true. ‘‘ Lord Fawn is at 
any rate respectable. At least I thought 
he was so when I accepted his offer.’ 

** He is respectable enough.’ 

“Just that—isn’t it?—and nothing 
more. You do not blame me for saying 
that I would be his wife? If you do, I 
will unsay it, let it cost me what it may. 
He is treating me so badly that I need not 
go far for an excuse.’? Then she looked 
into his face with all the eagerness of her 
gaze, clearly implying that she expected 
a serious answer. ‘‘ Why do you not an- 
swer me, Frank?”’ 

‘*Whatam I to say? He is a timid, 
cautious man. They have frightened him 
about this trampery neck!ace, and he is 
vehaving badly. But he will make a 
good husband. He is not a spendthrift. 
He has rank. All his people are respect- 
able. As Lady Fawn any house in Eng- 
land will be open to you. He is not rich, 
but together you will be rich.” 

‘* What is all that without love?’’ 
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“*T do not doubt his love. And when 
you are his own he will love you dearly.”’ 

** Ah, yes; as he would a horse or a 
picture. Is there anything of the rapture 
of love inthat? Is that your idea of love? 
Is it so you love your Miss Demure?” 

* Don’t call names, Lizzie.”’ 

** T shall say what I please of her. You 
and I are to be friends, and I may not 
speak? No; I will have no such friend- 
ship! She is demure. If you like it, 
what harm is there in my saying it? IL 
am not demure. I know that. I do not, 
at least, pretend to be other than I am. 
When she becomes your wife, 1 wonder 
whether you will like her ways?’’ He 
had not yet told her that she was to be 
his wife, nor did he so tell her now. He 
thought for a moment that he had better 
tell her, but he did not do so. It would, 
he said to himself, add an embarrassment 
to his present position. And as the mar- 
riage was to be postponed for a year, it 
might be better, perhaps, for Lucy that 
it should not be declared openly. It was 
thus he argued with himself, but yet, no 
doubt, he knew well that he did not de- 
clare the truth because it would take 
away something of its sweetness from this 
friendship with his cousin Lizzie. 

**Tf lL ever do marry,”’ he said, ‘‘ I hope 
I shall like my wife’s ways.’’ 

‘** Of course you will not tell me any- 
thing. I do not expect confidence from 
you. I do not think a man is ever able 
to work himself up to the mark of true 
confidence with his friend. Men together, 
when they like each other, talk of poli- 
tics, or perhaps of money; but I doubt 
whether they ever really tell their thoughts 
and longings to each other.”’ 

** Are women more communicative?” 

“Yes; certainly. What is there I 
would not tell you if you cared to hear it? 
Every thought I have is open to you if 
you choose to read it. I have that feeling 
regarding you that I would keep nothing 
back from you. Oh, Frank, if you under- 
stood me, you could save me—I was going 
to say—from all unhappiness.’’ 

She did it so well that he would have 
been more than man had he not believed 
some of it. She was sitting almost up- 
right now, though her feet were still on 
the sofa, and was leaning over towards 
him, as though imploring him for his aid, 
and her eyes were full of tears, and her 
lips were apart as though still eager with 
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the energy of expression, and her hands 
were clasped together. She was very 
lovely, very attractive, almost invincible. 
For such a one as-Frank Greystock oppo- 
sition to her in her present mood was im- 
possible. There are men by whom a wo- 
man, if she have wit, beauty, and no con- 
science, cannot be withstood. Arms may 
be used against them, and a sort of battle 
waged, against which they can raise no 
shield—from which they can retire into 
no fortress—in which they can parry no 
blow. A man so weak and so attacked 
may sometimes run; but even the poor 
chance of running is often cut off from 
him. How unlike she was to Lucy! He 
believed her—in part; and yet that was 
the idea that occurred to him. When 
Lucy was much in earnest, in her eye, 
too, a tear would sparkle, the smallest 
drop, a bright liquid diamond that never 
fell; and all her face would be bright 
and eloquent with feeling ; but how un- 
like were the two! He knew that the 
difference was that between truth and 
falsehood ; and yet he partly believed the 
falsehood. ‘* If | knew how tosave you from 
an hour’s uneasiness, I would do it,’’ he 
said. 

** No—no—no!”’ she murmured. 

** Would I not? You do not know me 
then.’? He had nothing further to say, 
and it suited her to remain silent for the 
moment, while she dried her eyes and 
recovered her composure, and prepared 
herself to carry on the battle with a smile. 
She would carry on the battle, using every 
wile she knew, straining every nerve to be 
victorious, encountering any and all dan- 
gers, and yet she had no definite aim before 
her. She herself did not know what she 
would be at. At this period of her career 
she did not want to marry her cousin—hav- 
ing resolved that she would be Lady Fawn. 
Nor did she intend that her cousin should 
be her lover—in the ordinary sense of love. 
She was far too wary in the pursvit of the 
world’s goods to sacrifice herself to any 
such wish as that. She did want him to 
help her about the diamonds; but such 
help as that she might have, as she knew 
well, on much easier terms. There was 
probably an anxiety in her bosom to cause 
him to be untrue to Lucy Morris; but the 
guiding motive of her conduct was the de- 
sire to make things seem to be other than 
they were. To be always acting a part 
rather than living her own life was to her 
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everything. ‘* After all we must come to 
facts,’’ he said, after a while. ‘* Isuppose 
it will be better that you should marry 
Lord Fawn.”’ 

“Tf you wish it.” 

** Nay; I cannot have that said. In 
this matter you must rule yourself by your 
own judgment. If you are averse to 
it——"’ She shook her head. ‘Then 
you will own that it had better be so.” 
Again she shook her head. ‘ Lizzie, for 
your sake and my own, [ must declare 
that if you have no opinion in this matter, 
neither will I have any. You shall never 
have to say that I pressed you into this 
marriage or debarred you from marrying. 
I could not bear such an accusation.”’ 

** But you might tell me what I ought 
to do.”’ 

** No; certainly not.” 

** Think how yourg I am, and—by com- 
parison—how old you are. You are eight 
years older thanI am. Remember, after 
all that I have gone through, I am but 
twenty-two. At my age other girls have 
their friends to tell them. 1 have no one, 
unless you will tell me.’’ 

** You have accepted him 

“Ves.” 

‘*T suppose he is not altogether indiffer- 
ent to you?”’ 

She paused, and again shook her head. 
** Indeed I donot know. If you mean, do 
I love him. as I could love some man 
whose heart was quite congenial to my 
own, certainly I do not.’’ She continued 
to shake her head very sadly. ‘I es- 
teemed him—when he asked me.”’ 

**Say at once that, having made up 
your mind, you will go through with it.’’ 

** You think that I ought ?’’ 

** You think so—yourself.”’ 

**So be it, Frank. Iwill. But, Frank, 
I will not give up my property. You do 
not wish me to do that. It would be weak 
now—would it not? Iam sure that it is 
my own.”’ 

‘* His faith to you should not depend on 
that.’’ 

** No, of course not; that is just what 
I mean. He can have no right to inter- 
fere. When he asked me to be his wife, 
he said nothing about that. But if he 
does not come to me, what shall I do ?”’ 

‘*T suppose I had better see him,’’ said 
Frank slowly. 

“Will you? That will be so good of 
you. I feel that I can leave it all safely 
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in your hands. I shall go out of town, 
you know, on the 30th. I feel that I 
shall be better away, and I am sick of all 
the noise, and glitter, and worldliness of 
London. You will come on the 12th?” 

‘* Not quite so soon as that,’’ he said 
after a pause. 

“* But you will come? ”’ 

* Yes ; about the 20th.’’ 

“¢ And, of course, I shall see you? ”’ 

** Oh, yes.” 

*¢ So that I may have some one to guide 
me that I can trust. I have no brother, 
Frank ; do you ever think of that?’’? She 
put out her hand to him, and he clasped 
it, and held it tight in his own; and then, 
after a while, he pulled her towards him. 
In a moment she was on the ground, 
kneeling at his feet, and his arm was 
round her shoulder, and his hand was on 
her back, and he was embracing her. 
Her face was turned up to him, and he 
pressed his lips upon her forehead. ‘* As 
my brother,”’ she said, stretching back 
her head and looking up into his face. 

** Yes ; as your brother.” 

They were sitting, or rather acting their 
little play together, in the back drawing- 
room, and the ordinary entrance to the 
two rooms was from the landing-place into 
the larger apartment ; of which fact Liz- 
zie was probably aware, when she per- 
mitted herself to fall into a position as to 
which a moment or two might be wanted 
for recovery. When, therefore, the ser- 
vant in livery opened the door, which he 
did as Frank thought somewhat sudden- 
ly, she was able to be standing on her legs 
before she was caught. The quickness 
with which she sprung from her position, 
and the facility with which she composed 
not her face only, but the loose lock of her 
hair and all her person, for the reception 
of the coming visitor, was quite marvel- 
lous. About her there was none of the look 
of having been found out, which is so very 
disagreeable to the wearer of it ; whereas 
Frank, when Lord Fawn was announced, 
was aware that his manner was awkward, 
and his general appearance flurried. Liz- 
zie was no more flurried than if she had 
stepped that moment from out of the 
hands of her tire-woman. She greeted 
Lord Fawn very prettily, holding him by 
the hand long enough to show that she 
had more claim to do so than could any 
other woman, and then she just murmur- 
ed her cousin’s name. The two men 
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shook hands, and looked at each other as 
men who know they are not friends, and 
think that they may live to be enemies. 
Lord Fawn, who rarely forgot anything, 
had certainly not forgotten the Sawab; 
and Frank was aware that he might soon 
be called on to address his lordship in any- 
thing but friendly terms. They said, 
however, a few words about Parliament 
and the weather, and the desirability of 
escaping from London. 

‘¢ Frank,’’ said Lady Eustace, ‘* is com- 
ing down in August to shoot my three 
annual grouse at Portray. He would 
keep one for you, my lord, if he thought 
you would come for it.’’ 

**T’ll promise Lord Fawn a fair third at 
any rate,’’ said Frank. 

‘*T cannot visit Portray this August, 
I’m afraid,’’ said his lordship, ‘* much as 
I might wish to do so. One of us must 
remain at the India Office——”’ 

“Oh, that weary India Office!” ex- 
claimed Lizzie. 

**T almost think that you official men 
are worse off than we barristers,’’ said 
Frank. ‘‘ Well, Lizzie, good-by. I dare 
say I shall see you again before you start.”’ 

*“Of course you will,’”’ said Lizzie. 
And then the two lovers were left togeth- 
er. They had met once, at Lady Glenco- 
ra’s ball, since the quarrel at Fawn Court, 
and there, as though by mutual forbear- 
ance, had not alluded to their troubles. 
Now he had come especially to speak of 
the matter that concerned them both so 
deeply. As long as Frank Greystock was 
in the room his work was comparatively 
easy, but he had known beforehand that 
he would not find it all easy should he be 
leftalone with her. Lizzie began. ‘ My 
lord,’’ she said, ‘* considering all that has 
passed between us you have beena truant.”’ 

** Yes; [admit it—but——”’ 

‘* With me, my lord, a fault admitted 
is a fault forgiven.’’ Then she took her 
old seat on the sofa, and he placed himself 
on the chair which Frank Greystock had 
occupied. He had not intended to owna 
fault, and certainly not to accept forgive- 
ness ; but she had been too quick for him ; 
and now he could not find words by which 
to express himself. ‘‘ In truth,’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ I would always rather remember 
one kindness than a dozen omissions on 
the part of a friend.”’ 

“*Lady Eustace, I have not willingly 
omitted anything.”’ 
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**So be it. I will not give you the 
slightest excuse for saying that you have 
heard a reproach from me. You have 
come at last, and you are welcome. Is 
that enough for you?” 

He had much to say to her about the 
diamonds, and when he was entering the 
room he had not a word to say to her 
about anything else. Since that another 
subject had sprung up before him. 
Whether he was or was not to regard 
himself as being at this moment engaged 
to marry Lady Eustace, was a matter to 
him of much doubt; but of this he was 
sure, that if she were engaged to him as 
his wife, she ought not to be entertaining 
her cousin Frank Greystock down at Por- 
tray Castle unless she had some old lady, 
not only respectable in life but high in 
rank also, to see that everything was 
right. It was almost an insult to him 
that such a visit should have been ar- 
ranged without his sanction or cognizance. 
Of course, if he were bound by no engage 
ment—and he had been persuaded by his 
wile and sister to wish that he were not 
bound—then the matter would be no af- 
fair of his. If, however, the diamonds 
were abandoned, then the engagement was 
to be continued; and in that case it was 
out of the question that his elected bride 
should entertain another young man, even 
though she was a widow and the young 
man was her cousin. Of course he should 
have spoken of the diamonds first; but 
the other matter had obtruded itself upon 
him, and he was puzzled. ‘* Is Mr. Grey- 
stuck to accompany you into Scotland ?”’ 
he asked. 

**Oh dear,no. I go on the 30th of this 
month. I hardly know when he means to 
be there.”’ 

** He follows you to Portray ?’’ 

“* Yes; he follows me of course. ‘The 
king himself has followed her, when she 
has gone before.’’’ Lord Fawn did not 
remember the quotation, and was more 
puzzled than ever. ‘ Frank will follow 
me, just as the other shooting men will 
follow me.”’ 

** He goes direct to Portray Castle? ”’ 

‘* Neither directly nor indirectly. Just 
at present, Lord Fawn, lam in no mood 
to entertain guests—not even one that I 
love so well as my cousin Frank. The 
Portray mountains are somewhat exten- 
sive, and at the back of them there is a 
little shooting-lodge.”’ 
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‘* Oh, indeed,’’ said Lord Fawn, feeling 
that he had better dash at once at the dia- 
monds. 

“Tf you, my lord, could manage to join 
us for a day, my cousin and his friend 
would, I am sure, come over to the castle, 
so that you should not suffer from being 
left alone with me and Miss Macnulty.”’ 

** At present it is impossible,’ said 
Lord Fawn; and then he paused. ‘“ Lacy 
Eustace, the position in which you and | 
stand to each other is one not altogether 
free from trouble.’’ 

** You cannot say that it is of my mak- 
ing,’’ she said with a smile. ‘* You once 
asked—what men think a favor from me— 
and I granted it, perhaps too easily.” 

‘*T know how greatly I am indebted to 
your goodness, Lady Eustaee——"’ And 
then again he paused. 

** Lord Fawn! ” 

**T trust you will believe that nothing 
can be further from me than that you 
should be harassed by any conduct of 
mine.” 

**T am harassed, my lord.’’ 

** And so am I. I have learned that 
you are in possession of certain jewels 
which I cannot allow to be held by my 
wife.” 

**T am not your wife, Lord Fawn.”’ As 
she said this she rose from her reclining 
posture and sat erect. 

‘*That is true. You are not. 
said you would be.”’ 

** Go on, sir.”’ 

‘*It was the pride of my life to think 
that I had attained to so much happiness. 
Then came this matter of the diamonds.’’ 

‘* What business have you with my dia- 
monds more than any other man?”’ 

‘* Simply that I am told that they are 
not yours.”’ 

** Who tells you so?”’ 

‘* Various people. Mr. Camperdown.” 

“*If you, my lord, intend to take an 
attorney’s word against mine, and that on 
a matter as to which no one but myself 
can know the truth, then you are not fit 
to be my husband. The diamonds are my 
own, and should you and I become man 
and wife, they must remain so by special 
settlement. While I choose to keep them 
they will be mine, to do with them as I 
please. It will be my pleasure, when my 
boy marries, to hang them round his 
bride’s neck.’’ She carried herself well, 
and spoke her words with dignity. 


But you 
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‘* What I have got to say is this,”’ began 
Lord Fawn. ‘‘I must consider our en- 
gagement as at an end unless you will 
give them up to Mr. Camperdown.”’ 

‘*T will not give them up to Mr. Cam- 
perdown.”’ 

*¢ Then—then—then——’ 

‘* And I make bold to tell you, Lord 
Fawn, that you are not behaving to me 
like a man of honor. I shall now leave 
the matter in the hands of my cousin, Mr. 
Greystock.’’ Then she sailed out of the 
room, and Lord Fawn was driven to es- 
cape from the house as he might. He 
stood about the room for five minutes with 
his hat in his hand, and then walked 
down and let himself out of the front door. 


’ 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE DIAMONDS BECOME TROUBLESOME. 


Tue 30th of July came round, and Liz- 
zie was prepared for her journey down to 
Scotland. She was to be accompanied by 
Miss Macnulty and her own maid and her 
own servants, and to travel of course like 
a grand lady. She had not seen Lord 
Fawn since the meeting recorded in the 
last chapter, but had seen her cousin 
Frank nearly every other day. He, after 
much consideration, had written a long 
letter to Lord Fawn, in which he had 
given that nobleman to understand that 
sume explanation was required as to con- 
duct which Frank described as being to 
him ‘‘at present unintelligible.’’ He 
then went at considerable length into the 
matter of the diamonds, with the object 
of proving that Lord Fawn could have no 
possible right to interfere in the matter. 
And though he had from the first wished 
that Lizzie would give up the trinket, he 
made various points in her favor. Not 
only had they been given to his cousin by 
her late husband; but even had they not 
been so given, they would have been hers 
by will. Sir Florian had left her every- 
thing that was within the walls of Por- 
tray Castle, and the diamonds had been at 
Portray at the time of Sir Florian’s death. 
Such was Frank’s statement—untrue in- 
deed, but believed by him to be true. 
This was one of Lizzie’s lies, forged as 
soon as she understood that some subsid- 
iary claim might be made upon them on 
the ground that they formed a portion of 
property left by will away from her ; some 
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claim subsidiary to the grand claim, that 
the necklace was a family heirloom. Lord 
Fawn was not in the least shaken in his 
conviction that Lizzie had behaved, and 
was behaving, badly, and that, therefore, 
he had better get rid of her; but he knew 
that he must be very wary in the reasons 
he would give for jilting her. He wrote, 
therefore, a very short note to Greystock, 
promising that any explanation needed 
should be given as soon as circumstances 
should admit of his forming a decision. 
In the mean time the 30th of July came, 
and Lady Eustace was ready for her jour- 
ney. 

There is, or there was, a train leaving 
London for Carlisle at eleven a. m., by 
which Lizzie purposed to travel, so that 
she might sleep in that city and go on 
through Dumfries to Portray the next 
morning. This was her scheme; but 
there was another part of her scheme as 
to which she had felt much doubt. 
Should she leave the diamonds, or should 
she,take them with her? The iron box 
in which they were kept was small, and 
so far portable that a strong man might 
carry it without much trouble. Indeed, 
Lizzie could move it from one part of the 
room to the other, and she had often done 
so. But it was so heavy that it could not 
be taken with her without attracting at- 
tention. The servant would know what 
it was, and the porter would know, and 
Miss Macnulty would know. That her 
own maid should know was a watter of 
course ; but even to her own maid the 
journey of the jewels would be remark- 
able because of the weight of the box, 
whereas if they went with her other jewels 
in her dressing-case, there would be noth- 
ing remarkable. She might even have 
taken them in her pocket, had she dared. 
But she did not dare. Though she was 
intelligent and courageous, she was won- 
derfully ignorant as to what might and 
what might not be done for the recovery 
of the necklace by Mr. Camperdown. 
She did not dare to take them without the 
iron box, and at last she decided that the 
box should go. At a little after ten, her 
own carriage—the job-carriage, which 
was now about to perform its last journey 
in her service—was at the door, and a cab 
was there for the servants. The luggage 
was brought down, and with the larger 
boxes was brought the iron case with the 
necklace. The servant, certainly making 
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more of the weight than he need have 
done, deposited it as a foot-stool for Liz- 
zie, who then seated herself, and was fol- 
lowed by Miss Macnulty. She would 
haye it placed in the same way beneath 
her feet in the railway carriage, and again 
brought into her room at the Carlisle 
Hotel. What though the porter did 
know! There was nothing illegal in 
travelling about with a heavy iron box 
full of diamonds, and the risk would be 
less this way, she thought, than were she 
to leave them behind her in London. The 
house in Mount street, which she had 
taken for the season, was to be given up ; 
and whom could she trust in London? 
Her very bankers, she feared, would have 
betrayed her, and given up her treasure 
to Mr. Camperdown. As for Messrs. 
Harter & Benjamin, she felt sure that 
they would be bribed by Mr. Camperdown. 
She once thought of asking her cousin to 
take the charge of them, but she could 
not bring herself to let them out of her 
own hands. Ten thousand pounds! If 
she could only sell them and get the 
money, from what a world of trouble 
would she be relieved. And the sale, for 
another reason, would have been con- 
venient ; for Lady Eustace was already a 
little in debt. But she could not sell 
them, and therefore when she got into the 
carriage there was the box under her feet. 

At that very moment who should ap- 
pear on the pavement, standing between 
the carriage and the house-door, but Mr. 
Camperdown? And with Mr. Camper- 
down there was another man—a very sus- 
picious-looking man, whom Lizzie at once 
took to be a detective officer of police. 
** Lady Eustace ! ’’ said Mr. Camperdown, 
taking off his hat. Lizzie bowed across 
Miss Macnulty, and endeavored to restrain 
the tell-tale blood from flying to her 
cheeks. ‘I believe,”’ said Mr. Camper- 
down, ‘‘that you are now starting for 
Seotland.”’ 

** We are, Mr. Camperdown; and we 
are very late.’’ 

** Could you allow me two minutes’ con- 
versation with you in the house ?”’ 

‘Oh dear,no. Weare late, I tell you. 
What a time you have chosen for coming, 
Mr. Camperdown ! ”’ 

‘*Tt is an awkward hour, Lady Eustace. 
I only heard this morning that you were 
going so soon, and it is imperative that I 
should see you.” 
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‘* Had you not better write, Mr. Cam 
perdown ?”’ 

**You will never answer my letters, 
Madame.”’ 

‘*J]—I—I really cannot see you now. 
William, the coachman must drive on. 
We cannot allow ourselves to lose the 
train. Iam really very sorry, Mr. Cam- 
perdown, but we mast not lose the train.”’ 

** Lady Eustace,’’ said Mr. Camper- 
down, putting his hand on the carriage- 
door, and so demeaning himself that the 
coachman did not dare to drive on, ‘‘ If 
must ask you a question.’? He spoke in 
a low voice, but he was speaking across 
Miss Macnalty. That lady, therefore, 
heard him, and so did William, the ser- 
vant, who was standing close to the door. 
**T must insist on knowing where are the 
Eustace diamonds.’’ Lizzie felt the box 
beneath her feet, and, without showing 
that she did so, somewhat widened her 
drapery. 

**T can tell you nothing now. William, 
make the coachman drive on.” 

** Tf you will not answer me, I must 
tell you that I shall be driven in the exe- 
cution of my duty to obtain a search-war- 
rant, in order that they may be placed in 
proper custody. They are not your prop- 
erty, and must be taken out of your 
hands.”’ 

Lizzie looked at the suspicious man 
with a frightened gaze. The suspicious 
man was, in fact, a very respectable clerk 
in Mr. Camperdown’s employment, but 
Lizzie fora moment felt that the search 
was about to begin at once. She had 
hardly understood the threat, and thought 
that the attorney was already armed with 
the powers of which he spoke. She 
glanced for a moment at Miss Macnulty, 
and then at the servant. Would they be- 
tray her? If they chose to use force to 
her, the box certainly might be taken 
from her. ‘* I knowI shall lose the train,”’ 
she said. ‘*I know I shall. I must in- 
sist that you let my servant drive on.” 
There was now a little crowd of a dozen 
persons on the pavement, and there was 
nothing to cover her diamonds but the 
skirt of her travelling-dress. 

** Are they in this house, Lady Eus- 
tace?’’ 

** Why doesn’t he go on?’’ shouted Liz- 
zie. ‘* You have no right, sir, to stop me. 
I won’t be stopped.” 

‘Or have you got them with you?”’ 
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‘*T shall answer no questions. You 
have no right to treat me in this way.”’ 

‘¢ Then I shall be forced, on behalf of 
the family, to obtain a search-warrant, 
both here and in Ayrshire, and proceed- 
ings will be taken also against your lady- 
ship personally.’’ So saying, Mr. Cam- 
perdown withdrew, and at last the car- 
riage was driven on. 

As it happened, there was time enough 
for catching the train, and to spare. The 
whole affair in Mount street had taken 
less than ten minutes. But the effect 
upon Lizzie was very severe. For a while 
she could not speak, and at last she burst 
out into hysteric tears—not a sham fit, 
but a true convulsive agony of sobbing. 
All the world of Mount street, including 
her own servants, had heard the accusa- 
tionagainst her. During the whole morn- 
ing she had been wishing that she had 
neyer seen the diamonds ; but now it was 
almost impossible that she should part 
with them. And yet they were like a 
load upon her chest, a load as heavy as 
though she was compelled to sit with the 
iron box on her lap day and night. In 
her sobbing she felt the thing under her 
feet and knew that she could not get rid 
of it. She hated the box, and yet she 
must cling to it now. She was thorough- 
ly ashamed of the box, and yet she must 
seem to take a pride in it. She was hor- 
ribly afraid of the box, and yet she must 
keep it in her own very bedroom. And 
what should she say about the box now 
to Miss Maenulty, who sat by her side, 
stiff and scornful, offering her smelling- 
bottles, but not offering her sympathy? 
** My dear,’”’ she said at last, “* that hor- 
rid man has quite upset me.”’ 

**T don’t wonder that you should be 
upset,’’ said Miss Macnulty. 

** And so unjust, too—so false—so—so 
—so They are my own as much as 
that umbrella is yours, Miss Macnulty.”’ 

** I don’t know,”’ said Miss Macnulty. 

** But I tell you,”’ said Lizzie. 

** What I mean is, that it is such a pity 
there should be a doubt.”’ 

** There is no doubt,”’ said Lizzie ; ‘* how 
dare you say there isa doubt? My cou- 
sin, Mr. Greystock, says that there is not 
the slightest doubt. He is a barrister, 
and must know better than an attorney 
like that Mr. Camperdown.” By this 
time they were at the Euston Square sta- 
tiun, and then there was more trouble 
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with the box. The footman struggled 
with it into the waiting-room, and the 
porter struggled with it from the waiting- 
room to the carriage. Lizzie could not 
but look at the porter as he carried it, and 
she felt sure that the man had been told 
of its contents and was struggling with the 
express view of adding to her annoyance. 
The same thing happened at Carlisle, 
where the box was carried up into Lizzie’s 
bedroom by the footman, and where she 
was convinced that her treasure had be- 
come the subject of conversation for the 
whole house. In the morning people 
looked at heras she walked down the long 
platform with the box still struggling be- 
fore her. She almost wished that she 
had undertaken its carriage herself, as 
she thought that even she could have man- 
aged with less outward show of effort. 
Her own servants seemed to be in league 
against her, and Miss Macnulty had never 
before been so generally unpleasant. Poor 
Miss Macnulty, who had a conscientious 
idea of doing her duty, and who always 
attempted to give an adequate return for 
the bread she ate, could not so far over- 
come the effect cf Mr. Camperdown’s 
visit as to speak on any subject without 
being stiff and hard. And she suffered, 
too, from the box, to such a degree that 
she turned over in her mind the thought 
of leaving Lizzie if any other possible 
home might be found for her. Who 
would willingly live with a woman who 
always travelled about with a diamond 
necklace worth ten thousand pounds, lock- 
ed up in an iron safe—and that necklace 
not her own property ? 

But at last Lady Eustace, and Miss 
Maenulty, and the servants—and the iron 
box—reached Portray Castle in safety. 





CHAPTER XXI, 
“STANTHE’S SOUL.’’ 


Lapy Evsrace had been rather cross on 
the journey down to Scotland, and had al- 
most driven the unfortunate Macnulty to 
think that Lady Linlithgow or the work- 
house would be better than this young ty- 
rant; but on her arrival at her own house 
she was for a while all smiles and kind- 
ness. During the journey she had been 
angry without thought, but was almost 
entitled to be excused for her anger. 
Could Miss Macnulty have realized the 
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amount of oppression inflicted on her pa- 
troness by the box of diamonds, she would 
have forgiven anything. Hitherto there 
had been some secrecy, or at any rate 
some privacy, attached to the matter; but 
now that odious lawyer had discussed the 
matter aloud, in the very streets, in the 
presence of servants, and Lady Eustace 
had felt that it was discussed also by every 
porter on the railway from London down 
to Troon, the station in Scotland at which 
her own carriage met her to take her to 
her own castle. The night at Carlisle had 
been terrible to her, and the diamonds had 
never been for a moment off ber mind. 
Perhaps the worst of it all was that her 
own man-servant and maid-servant had 
heard the claim which had been so vio- 
lently made by Mr. Camperdown. There 
are people in that respect very fortunately 
circumstanced, whose servants, as a mat- 
ter of course, know all their affairs, have 
an interest in their concerns, sympathize 
with their demands, feel their wants, and 
are absolutely at one with them. But in 
such cases the servants are really known, 
and are almost as completely a part of the 
family as the sons and daughters. There 
may be disruptions and quarrels; causes 
may arise for ending the existing condition 
of things; but while this condition lasts 
the servants in such households are for 
the most part only too well inclined to 
fight the battles of their employers. Mr. 
Linns, the butler, would almost foam at 
the mouth if it were suggested to hiin that 
the plate at Silvereup Hall was not the 
undoubted property of the old squire ; 
and Mrs. Pouncebox could not be made to 
believe, by any amount of human evi- 
dence, that the jewels which her lady has 
worn for the last fifteen years are not her 
ladyship’s very own. Binns would fight 
for the plate, and so would Pouncebox for 
the jewels, almost till they were cut to 
pieces. The preservation of these treas- 
ures on behalf of those who paid them 
their wages and fed them, who occasion- 
ally scolded them, but always succored 
them, would be their point of honor. No 
torture would get the key of the cellar 
from Binns; no threats extract from 
Pouncebox a secret of the toilet. But 
poor Lizzie Eustace had no Binns and no 
Pouncebex. They are plants that grow 
slowly. There was still too much of the 
mushroom about Lady Eustace to permit 
of her possessing such treasures. Her 
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footman was six feet high, was not bad- 
looking, and was called Thomas. She 
knew no more about him, and was far too 
wise to expect sympathy from him, or 
other aid than the work for which she 
paid him. Her own maid was somewhat 
nearer to her; but not much nearer. The 
girl's name was Patience Crabstick, and 
she could do hair well. Lizzie knew bat 
little more of her than that. 

Lizzie considered herself to be still en- 
gaged to be married to Lord Fawn, but 
there was no sympathy to be had in that 
quarter. Frank Greystock might be in- 
duced to sympathize with her, but hardly 
after the fashion which Lizzie desired. 
And then sympathy in that direction 
would be so dangerous should she decide 
upon going on with the Fawn marriage. 
For the present she had quarrelled with 
Lord Fawn; but the very bitterness of 
that quarrel, and the decision with which 
her betrothed had declared his intention 
of breaking off the match, made her the 
more resolute that she would marry him. 
During her journey to Portray she had 
again determined that he should be her 
husband ; and, if so, advanced sympathy 
—sympathy that would be pleasantly ten- 
der with her cousin Frank—would be dan- 
gerous. She would be quite willing to 
accept even Miss Macnulty’s sympathy if 
that humble lady would give it to her of 
the kind she wanted. She declared to 
herself that she could pour herself out on 
Miss Macnulty’s bosom, and mingle her 
tears even with Miss Macnulty’s if only 
Miss Macnulty would believe in her. If 
Miss Macnulty would be enthusiastic 
about the jewels, enthusiastic as to the 
wickedness of Lord Fawn, enthusiastic in 
praising Lizzie herself, Lizzie—so she told 


herself—would have showered all the - 


sweets of female friendship even on Miss 
Macnulty’s head. 
was as hard as a deal board. She did as 


she was bidden, thereby earning her | 


bread. But there was no tenderness in 
her; no delicacy ; no feeling ; no compre- 
hension. It was thus that Lady Eustace 
judged her humble companion; and in 
one respect she judged her rightly. Miss 
Macnuity did not believe in Lady Eustace, 
and was not sufficiently gifted to act up to 
a belief which she did not entertain. 

Poor Lizzie! The world, in judging 
of people who are false, and bad, and self- 
ish, and prosperous to outward appear 


But Miss Macnulty . 
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ances, is apt to be hard upon them, and 
to forget the punishments which generally 
accompany such faults. Lizzie Eustace 
was very false, and bad, and selfish, and, 
we may say, very prosperous also; but in 
the midst of all she was thoroughly un- 
comfortable. She was never at ease. 
There was no green spot in her life with 
which she could be contented. And 
though, after a fashion, she knew herself 
to be fulse and bad, she was thoroughly 
convinced that she was ili-used by every- 
body about her. She was being very bad- 
ly treated by Lord Fawn; but she flat- 
tered herself that she would be able to 
make Lord Fawn know more of her char- 
acter before she had done with him. 

Portray Castle was really a castle, not 
simply a country mansion so called, but a 
stone edifice with battlements and a round 
tower at one corner, and a gate which 
looked as if itmight have hada portcullis, 
and narrow windows ina portion of it, 
and a cannon mounted upon a low roof, 
and an excavation called the moat, but 
which was now a fantastic and somewhat 
picturesque garden, running round two 
sides of it. In very truth, though a por- 
tion of the castle was undoubtedly old and 
had been built when strength was needed 
for defence and probably for the custody of 
booty, the battlements, and the round 
tower, and the awe-inspiring gateway had 
all been added by one of the late Sir Flo- 
rians. But the castle looked like a cas- 
tle, and was interesting. As a house it 
was not particularly eligible, the castle 
form of domestic architecture being exi- 
gent in its nature, and demanding that 
space, which in less ambitious houses can 
be applied to comfort, shall be surren- 
dered to magnificence. There was a great 
hall, and a fine dining-room, with plate- 
glass windows looking out upon the sea ; 
but the other sitting-rooms were insignifi- 
cant, and the bedrooms were here and 
there, and were for the most part small 
and dark. That, however, which Lizzie 
had appropriated to her own use was a 
grand chamber, looking also out upon the 
open sea. 

The castle stood upon a bluff of land, 
with a fine prospect of the Firth of Clyde, 
and with a distant view of the Isle of 
Arran. When the air was clear, as it 


often is clear there, the Arran hills could 
be seen from Lizzie’s window, and she 
was proud of talking of the prospect. 


In 
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other respects, perhaps, the castle was 
somewhat desolate. ‘There were a few 
stunted trees around it, but timber had 
not prospered there. There was a grand 
kitchen garden, or rather a kitchen gar- 
den which had been intended to be grand ; 
but since Lizzie’s reign had been com- 
menced, the grandeur had been neglected. 
Grand kitchen gardens are expensive, and 
Lizzie had at once been firm in reducing 
the under-gardeners from five men to one 
and a boy. The head gardener had of 
course left her at once; but that had not 
broken her heart, and she had hired a 
modest man at a guineaa week instead of 
a scientific artist, who was by no means 
modest, with a hundred and twenty pounds 
a year, and coals, house, milx, and all 
other horticultural luxuries. Though Liz- 
zie was prosperous and had a fine income, 
she was already aware that she could not 
keep up a town and country establishment 
and be a rich woman on four thousand a 
year. There was a flower garden and 
small shrubbery within the so-called 
moat; but, otherwise, the grounds of 
Portray Castle were not alluring. The 
place was sombre, exposed, and in winter 
very cold; and except that the expanse 
of sea beneath the hill on which stood the 
castle was fine and open, it had no great 
claim to praise on the score of scenery. 
Behind the castle, and away from the sea, 
the low mountains belonging to the estate 
stretched for some eight or ten miles; and 
toward the further end of them, where 
stood a shooting-lodge, called always The 
Cottage, the landscape became rough and 
grand. It was in this cottage that Frank 
Greystock was to be sheltered with his 
friend, when he came down to shoot what 
Lady Eustace had called her three annual 
grouse. 

She ought to have been happy and com- 
fortable. There will, of course, be some 
to say that a young widow should not be 
happy and comfortable—that she should 
be weeping her lost lord, and subject to 
the desolation of bereavement. But as 
the world goes now, young widows are 
not miserable ; and there is, perhaps, a 
growing tendency in society to claim from 
them year by year still less of any misery 
that may be avoidable. Suttee propensi- 
ties of all sorts, from burning alive down 
to bombazine and hideous forms of cloth- 
ing, are becoming less and less popular 
among the nations, and women are begin- 
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ning to learn that, let what misfortunes 
will come upon them, it is well for them 
to be as happy as their nature will allow 
them to be. A woman may thoroughly 
respect her husband, and mourn him truly, 
honestly, with her whole heart, and yet 
enjoy thoroughly the good things which 
he has left behind for her use. It was 
not, at any rate, sorrow for the lost Sir 
Florian that made Lady Eustace uncom- 
fortable. She had her child. She had 
her income. She had her youth and 
beauty. She had Portray Castle. She 
had a new lover, and, if she chose to be 
quit of him, not liking him well enough 
for the purpose, she might undoubtedly 
have another whom she would like better. 
She had hitherto been thoroughly success- 
fal in her life. And yet she was unhappy. 
What was it that she wanted? 

She had been a very clever child—a 
clever, crafty child; and now she was be- 
coming a clever woman. Her craft re- 
mained with her; but so keen was her 
outlook upon the world, that she was be- 
ginning to perceive that craft, let it be 
never so crafty, will in the long run miss 
its own object. She actually envied the 
simplicity of Lucy Morris, for whom she 
delighted to find evil names, calling her 
demure, a prig, a sly puss, and so on. 
But she could see—or half see—that Lucy 
with her simplicity was stronger than was 
she with her craft. She had nearly capti- 
vated Frank Greystock with her wiles, 
but without any wiles Lucy had captivat- 
ed him altogether. Anda man captivated 
by wiles was only captivated for a time, 
whereas a.man won by simplicity would 
be won for ever—if he himself were worth 
the winning. And this too she felt—that 
let her success be what it might, she could 
not be happy unless she could win a man’s 
heart. She had won Sir Florian’s, but 
that had been but for an hour—for a month 
or two. And then Sir Florian had never 
really won hers. Could not she be sim- 
ple? Could not she act simplicity so well 
that the thing acted should be as power- 
ful as the thing itself; perhaps even more 
powerful? Poor Lizzie Eustace! In 
thinking over all this she saw a great 
deal. It was wonderful that she should 
see so much and tell herself so many home 
truths. But there was one truth she 
could not see, and therefore could not tell 
it to herself. She had not a heart to give. 
It had become petrified during those les- 
sons of early craft in which she had taught 
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herself how to get the better of Messrs. 
Harter & Benjamin, of Sir Florian Eus- 
tace, of Lady Linlithgow, and of Mr. 
Camperdown. 

Her ladyship had now come down to her 
country house, leaving London and all its 
charms before the end of the season, actu- 
ated by various motives. In the first 
place, the house in Mount street was taken 
furnished, by the month, and the servants 
were hired after the same fashion, and the 
horses jobbed. Lady Eustace was al- 
ready sufficiently intimate with her ac- 
counts to know that she would save two 
hundred pounds by not remaining another 
month or three weeks in London, and suf- 
ficiently observant of her own affairs to 
have perceived that such saving was need- 
ed. And then it appeared to her that her 
battle with Lord Fawn could be better 
fought from a distance than at close quar- 
ters. London, too, was becoming abso- 
lutely distasteful to her. There were 
many things there that tended to make 
her unhappy, and so few that she could 
enjoy. She was afraid of Mr. Camper- 
down, and ever on the rack lest some 
dreadful thing should come upon her in 
respect of the necklace, some horrible pa- 
per served upon her from a magistrate, 
ordering her appearance at Newgate, or 
perhaps before the Lord Chancellor, or a 
visit from policemen who would be em- 
powered to search for and carry off the 
iron box. And then there was so little 
in her London life to gratify her! It is 
pleasant to win in a fight; but to be al- 
ways fighting is not pleasant. Except in 
those moments, few and far between, in 
which she was alone with her cousin 
Frank—and perhaps in those other mo- 
ments in which she wore her diamonds— 
she had but little in London that she en- 
joyed. She still thought that a time 
would come when it would be otherwise. 
Under these influences she had actually 
made herself believe that she was sighing 
for the country, and for solitude ; for the 
wide expanse of her own bright waves— 
as she had called them—and for the rocks 
of dear Portray. She had told Miss Mac- 
nulty and Augusta Fawn that she thirsted 
for the breezes of Ayrshire, so that she 
might return to her books and her 
thoughts. Amid the whirl of London it 
was impossible either to read or to think. 
And she believed it too herself. She so 
believed it that on the first morning of her 
arrival she took a little volume in her 
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pocket, containing Shelley’s ‘* Queen 
Mab,”’ and essayed to go down upon the 
rocks. She had actually breakfasted at 
nine, and was out on the sloping grounds 
below the castle before ten, having made 
some boast to Miss Macnulty about the 
morning air. 

She scrambled down, not very far down, 
but a little way beneath the garden gate, 
to a spot on which a knob of rock cropped 
out from the scanty herbage of the incipi- 
ent cliff. Fifty yards lower the real rocks 
began ; and, though the real rocks were 
not very rocky, not precipitous or even 
bold, and were partially covered with salt- 
fed mosses down almost to the sea, never- 
theless they justified her in talking about 
her rock-bound shore. The shore was 
hers, for her life, and it was rock-bound. 
This knob she had espied from her win- 
dows ; and, indeed, had been thinking of 
it for the last week, as a place appropri- 
ate to solitude and Shelley. She had 
stood on it before, and had stretched her 
arms with enthusiasm toward the just- 
visible mountains of Arran. On that oc- 
casion the weather, perhaps, had been 
cool; but now a blazing sun was over- 
head, and when she had been seated half 
a minute, and ** Queen Mab”’ had been 
withdrawn from her pocket, she found 
that it would not do. It would not do 
even with the canopy she could make for 
herself with her parasol. So she stood up 
and looked about herself for shade; for 
shade in some spot in which she could still 
look out upon “ her dear wide ocean with 
its glittering smile.’ For it was thus 
that she would talk about the mouth of 
the Clyde. Shelter near her there was 
none. The scrubby trees lay nearly half 
a mile to the right, and up the hill too. 
She had once clambered down to the actual 
shore, and might do so again. But she 
doubted that there would be shelter even 
there ; and the clambering up on that for- 
mer occasion had been a nuisance, and 
would be a worse nuisance now. Think- 
ing of all this, and feeling the sun keenly, 
she gradually retraced her steps to the 
garden within the moat, and seated her- 
self, Shelley in hand, within the summer- 
house. The bench was narrow, hard, and 
broken; and there were some snails 
which discomposed her; but, neverthe- 
less, she would make the best of it. Her 
darling ‘‘ Queen Mab ”’ must be read with- 
out the coarse, inappropriate, every-day 
surroandings of a drawing-room ; and it 
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was now manifest to her that unless she 
could get up much earlier in the morning, 
or come out to her reading after sunset, 
the knob of rock would not avail her. 

She began her reading, resolved that she 
would enjoy her poetry in spite of the 
narrow seat. She had often talked of 
‘* Queen Mab,’’ and perhaps she thought 
she had read it. This, however, was in 
truth her first attempt at that work. 
‘* How wonderful is Death, Death and his 
brother Sleep.’’ Then she half-closed the 
volume, and thought that she enjoyed the 
idea. Death—and his brother Sleep! 
She did not know why they should be 
more wonderful than Action, or Life, or 
Thought; but the words were of a nature 
which would enable her to remember 
them, and they would be good for quoting. 
‘¢ Sudden arose Ianthe’s soul ; it stood all- 
beautiful in naked purity.’’ The name of 
Ianthe suited her exactly. And the an- 
tithesis conveyed to her mind by naked 
purity struck her strongly, and she de- 
termined to learn the passage by heart. 
Eight or nine lines were printed separately, 
like a stanza, and the labor would not be 
great, and the task, when done, would be 
complete. ‘‘ Instinct with inexpressible 
beauty and grace, Each stain of earthliness 
Had passed away, it reassumed Its native 
dignity, and stood Immortal amid ruin.” 
Which was instinct with beauty, the stain 
or the soul, she did not stop to inquire, 
and may be excused for not understanding. 
‘“* Ah,’’ she exclaimed to herself, ‘‘ how 
true it is; how one feels it; how it comes 
home to one!—‘ Sudden arose Ianthe’s 
soul.’ ’? And then she walked about the 
garden, repeating the words to herself, 
and almost forgetting the heat. ‘‘* Kach 
stain of earthliness had passed away.’ 
Ha; yes. They will pass away and be- 
come instinct with beauty and grace.”?’ A 
dim idea came upon her that when this 
happy time should arrive, no one would 
claim her necklace from her, and that 
the man at the stables would not be so 
disagreeably punctual in sending in his 
bill. ‘** All beautiful in naked purity!’”’ 
What a tawdry world was this in which 
clothes and food and houses are necessary ! 
How perfectly that boy poet had under- 
stood it all. ‘* ‘ Immortal amid ruin!’ ”’ 
She liked the idea of the ruin almost as 
well as that of the immortality, and the 
stains quite as well as the purity. As 
immortality must come, and as stains 
were instinct with grace why be afraid 
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of ruin? But then, if people go wrong 
—at least women—they are not asked out 
anywhere! ‘** Sudden arose Ianthe’s 
soul; it stood all beautiful——.’’’ And 
so the piece was learned, and Lizzie felt 


that she had devoted her hour to poetry 


in a quite rapturous manner. At any 
rate she had a bit to quote; and though 
in truth she did not understand the exact 
bearing of the image, she had so studied 
her gestures and so modulated her voice, 
that she knew that she could be effective. 
She did not then care to carry her reading 
further, but returned with the volume into 
the house. Though the passage about 
Ianthe’s soul comes very early in the 
work, she was now quite familiar with 
the poem, and when in after days she 
spoke of it asa thing of beauty that she 
had made her own by long study, she ac- 
tually did not know that she was lying. 
As she grew older, however, she quickly 
became wiser, and was aware that in 
learning one passage of a poem it is expe- 
dient to select one in the middle or at the 
end. The world is so cruelly observant 
nowadays that even men and women who 
have not themselves read their ‘‘ Queen 
Mab ”’ will know from what part of the 
poem a morsel is extracted, and will not 
give you credit for a page beyond that 
from which your passage comes. 

After lunch Lizzie invited Miss Macnul- 
ty to sit at the open window of the draw- 
ing-room and look out upon the * glitter- 
ing waves.”’ In giving Miss Macnulty 
her due we must acknowledge that, though 
she owned no actual cleverness herself, 
had no cultivated tastes, read but little, 
and that little of a colorless kind, and 
thought nothing of her hours but that she 
might get rid of them and live, yet she 
had a certain power of insight, and could 
see a thing. Lizzie Kustace was utterly 
powerless to impose upon her. Such as 
Lizzie was, Miss Macnulty was willing to 
put up with her and accept her bread. 
The people whom she had known had 
been either worthless—as had been her 
own father, or cruel—like Lady Linlith- 
gow, or false—as was Lady Eustace. Miss 
Macnulty knew that worthlessness, cruel- 
ty, and falseness had to be endured by 
such as she. And she could bear them 
without caring much about them; not 
condemning them, even within her own 
heart, very heavily. But she was strange- 
ly deficient in this, that she could not call 
these qualities by other names, even to the 
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owners of them. She was unable to pre- 
tend to believe Lizzie’s rhapsodies. It 
was hardly conscience or a grand spirit of 
truth that actuated her, as much as a 
want of the courage needed for lying. 
She had not had the face to call old Lady 
Linlithgow kind, and therefore old Lady 
Linlithgow had turned her out of the 
house. When Lady Eustace called on her 
for sympathy, she had not courage enough 
to dare to attempt the bit of acting which 
would be necessary for sympathetic ex- 
pression. She was like a dog or a child, 
and was unable not to be true. Lizzie 
was longing for a little mock sympathy— 
was longing to show off her Shelley, and 
was very kind to Miss Macnulty when she 
got the poor lady into the recess of the 
window. ‘* This is nice; is it not?’’ she 
said, as she spread her hand out through 
the open space toward the ‘‘ wide expanse 
of glittering waves.”’ 

‘*Very nice, only it glares so, 
Miss Maenulty. 

** Ah, I love the full warmth of the real 
summer. With me it always seems that 
the sun is needed to bring to true ripeness 
the fruit of the heart.’”? Nevertheless she 
had been much troubled both by the heat 
and by the midges when she tried to sit 
on the stone. ‘I always think of those 
few glorious days which I passed with my 
darling Florian at Naples; days too glo- 
rious because they were so few.’’ Now 
Miss Macnulty knew some of the history 
of those days and of their glory, and knew 
also how the widow had borne her loss. 

** T suppose the bay of Naples is fine,”’ 
she said. 

‘‘It is not only the bay. There are 
scenes there which ravish you, only it is 
necessary that there should be some one 
with you that can understand you. 
‘Soul of Ianthe!’”’ she said, meaning 
to apostrophize that of the deceased Sir 
Florian. ‘*You have read ‘ Queen 
Mab?’”? 

‘*T don’t know that I ever did. 
have, I have forgotten it.” 

“Ah, you should read it. I know 
nothing in the English language that 
brings home to one so often one’s own 
best feelings and aspirations. ‘It stands 
all beautiful in naked purity,’ ’’ she con- 
tinued, still alluding to poor Sir Florian’s 
soul. ‘*‘ Instinct with inexpressible 
beauty and grace, each stain of earthli- 
ness had passed away.’ I can see him 
now in all his manly beauty, as we used 


” said 


If I 
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to sit together by the hour, looking over 
the waters. Oh, Julia, the thing itself 
has gone, the earthly reality; but the 
memory of it will live forever.”’ 

‘¢ He was a very handsome man certain- 
ly,”’ said Miss Macnulty, finding herself 
forced to say something. 

‘*Iesee him now,’’ she went on, still 
gazing out upon the shining water. ‘‘‘ It 
reassumed its native dignity and stood 
primeval amid ruin.’ Is not that a glori- 
ous idea, gloriously worded?’’ She had 
forgotten one word and used a wrong epi- 
thet ; but it sounded just as well. Pri- 
meval seemed to her to be a very poetical 
word. 

** To tell the truth,’’ said Miss Macnul- 
ty, ‘* | never understand poetry when it is 
quoted unless I happen to know the pas- 
sage beforehand. I think I'll go away 
from this, for the light is too much for my 
poor old eyes.’? Certainly Miss Macnulty 
had fallen into a profession for which she 
was not suited. 


CHAPTTER XXII. 
LADY EUSTACE PROCURES A PONY FOR THE 
' USE OF HER COUSIN. 

Lapy Eustace could make nothing of 
Miss Macnulty in the way of sympathy, 
and could not bear her disappointment 
with patience. It was hardly to be ex- 
pected that she should do so. She paid a 
great deal for Miss Macnulty. In a mo- 
ment of rash generosity, and at a time 
when she hardly knew what money meant, 
she had promised Miss Macnulty seventy 
pounds for the first year and seventy for 
the second, should the arrangement last 
longer than a twelvemonth. The second 
year had been now commenced, and Lady 
Eustace was beginning to think that sev- 
enty pounds was a great deal of money 
when so very little was given in return. 
Lady Linlithgow had paid her dependent 
no fixed salary. And then there was the 
lady’s ‘‘ keep ’’ and first-class travelling 
when they went up and down to Scotland, 
and cab-fares in London when it was de- 
sirable that Miss Macnulty should absent 
herself. Lizzie, reckoning all up, and 
thinking that for so much her friend ought 
to be ready to discuss Ianthe’s soul, or 
any other kindred subject, at a moment’s 
warning, would become angry and would 
tell herself that she was being swindled 
out of her money. She knew how neces- 
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sary it was that she should have some 
companion at the present emergency of 
her life, and therefore could not at once 
send Miss Macnulty away ; but she would 
sometimes become very cross and weuld 


‘tell poor Macnulty that she was—a fool. 


Upon the whole, however, to be called a 
fool was less objectionable to Miss Mac- 
nulty than were demands for sympathy 
which she did not know how to give. 
Those ten first days of August went very 
slowly with Lady Eustace. ‘* Queen 
Mab”’ got itself poked away, and was 
heard of no more. But there were other 
books. A huge box full of novels had 
come down, and Miss Macnulty was a 
great devourer of novels. If Lady Eus- 
tace would talk to her about the sorrows 
of the poorest heroine that ever saw her 
lover murdered before her eyes, and then 
come to life again with ten thousand 
pounds a year, for a period of three weeks 
—or till another heroine, who had herself 
been murdered, obliterated the former 
horrors from her plastic mind—Miss Mac- 
nulty could discuss the catastrophe with 
the keenest interest. And Lizzie, finding 
herself to be, as she told herself, unstrung, 
fell also into novel-reading. She had 
intended during this vacant time to 
master the ‘‘Fairy Queen’’; but the 
** Fairy Queen”’ fared even worse than 
** Queen Mab’’; and the studies of Por- 
tray Castle were confined to novels. For 
poor Macnulty, if she could only be left 
alone, this was well enough. To have 
her meals, and her daily walk, and her 
fill of novels, and to be left alone, was all 
that she asked of the gods. But it was 
not so with Lady Eustace. She asked 
much more than that, and was now thor- 
oughly discontented with her own idleness. 
She was sure that she could have read 
Spenser from sunrise to sundown, with no 
other break than an hour or two given to 
Shelley, if only there had been some one 
to sympathize with her in her readings. 
But there was no one, and she was very 
cross. Then there came a letter to her 
from her cousin, which for that morning 
brought some life back to the castle. ‘I 
have seen Lord Fawn,” said the letter, 
‘*and I have also seen Mr. Camperdown. 
As it would be very hard to explain what 
took place at these interviews by letter, 
and as | shall be at Portray Castle on the 
20th, I will not make the attempt. We 
shall go down by the night train, and I 
will get over to you as soon asI have 
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dressed and had my breakfast. I suppose 
I can find some kind of a pony for the 
journey. The ‘we’ consists of myself 
and my friend Mr. Herriot, 2 man whom 
I think you will like, if you will conde- 
scend to see him, though he is a barrister 
like myself. You need express no imme- 
diate condescension in his favor, as I shall 
of course come over alone on Wednesday 
morning. Yours always affectionately, 
F. G.” 

The letter she received on the Sunday 
morning, and as the Wednesday named 
for Frank’s coming was the next Wednes- 
day, and was close at hand, she was in 
rather a better humor than she had dis- 
played since the poets had failed her. 
‘* What a blessing it wiil be,’’ she said, 
** to have somebody to speak to.”’ 

This was not complimentary, but Miss 
Macnulty did not want compliments. 
‘*Yes, indeed,’’ she said. ‘*Of course 
you will be glad to see your cousin.”’ 

“*T shall be glad to see anything in the 
shape of a man. I declare I have felt 
almost inclined to ask the minister from 
Craigie to elope with me.”’ 

** He has got seven children,’’ said Miss 
Macnulty. 

** Yes, poor man, and a wife, and not 
more than enough to live upon. I dare- 
say he would have come. By the by, I 
wonder whether there’s a pony about the 
place.”’ 

‘* A pony!’’ Miss Macnulty of course 
supposed that it was needed for the pur- 
pose of the suggested elopement. 

‘Yes; I suppose you know what a 
pony is? Of course there ought to be a 
shooting pony at the cottage for these 
men. My poor head has so many things 
to work upon that I had forgotten it; and 
you're never any good at thinking of 
things.”’ 

‘*{ didn’t know that gentlemen wanted 
ponies for shooting.”’ 

“T wonder what you do know? Of 
course there must be a pony.” 

‘*T suppose you'll want two?”’ 

‘No, IT shan’t. You don’t suppose that 
men always go riding about. But I want 
one. What had I better do?’ Miss 
Macnulty suggested that Gowran should 
be consulted. Now, Gowran was the 
steward, and bailiff, and manager, and 
factotum about the place, who bought a 
cow or sold one if occasion required, and 
saw that nobody stole anything, and who 
knew the boundaries of the farms, and all 
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about the tenants, and leoked after the 
pipes when frost came, and was an hon- 
est, domineering, hard-working, intelli- 
gent Scotchman, who had been brought 
up to love the Eustaces, and who hated 
his present mistress with all his heart. 
He did not leave her service, having an 
idea in his mind that it was now the great 
duty of his life to save Portray from her 
ravages. Lizzie fully returned the com- 
pliment of the hatred, and was determined 
to rid herself of Andy Gowran’s services 
as soon as possible. He had been called 
Andy by the late Sir Florian, and, though 
every one else about the place called him 
Mr. Gowran, Lady Eustace thought it 
became her, as the man’s mistress, to 
treat him as he had been treated by the 
late master. So she called him Andy. 
But she was resolved to get rid of him, as 
soon as she should dare. ‘There were 
things which it was essential that some- 
body about the place should know, and no 
one knew them but Mr. Gowran. Every 
servant in the castle might rob her, were 
it not for the protection afforded by Mr. 
Gowran. In that affair of the garden it 
was Mr. Gowran who had enabled her to 
conquer the horticultural Leviathan who 
had oppressed her, and who, in point of 
wages, had been a much bigger man than 
Mr. Gowran himself. She trusted Mr. 
Gowran and hated him, whereas Mr. 
Gowran hated her, and did not trust her, 
‘I believe you think that nothing can 
be done at Portray except by that man,” 
said Lady Eustace. 

** He'll know how much you ought to 
pay for the pony.” 

** Yes, and get some brute not fit for my 
cousin to ride, on purpose, perhaps, to 
break his neck.” 

“Then I should ask Mr. Macallum, the 
postmaster of Troon, for I have seen three 
or four very quiet-looking ponies standing 
in the carts at his door.”’ 

** Macnulty, if there ever was an idiot 
you are one,’’ said Lady Eustace, throw- 
ing up her hands. ‘To think that I 
should get a pony for my cousin Frank 
out of one of the mail carts.” 

**] daresay I am an idiot,”’ said Miss 
Maenulty, resuming her novel. 

Lady Eustace was, of course, obliged to 
have recourse to Gowran, to whom she 
applied on the Monday morning. Not 
even Lizzie Eustace, on behalf of her 
cousin Frank, would have dared to dis- 
turb Mr. Gowran with considerations re- 
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specting a pony on the Sabbath. On the 
Monday morning she found Mr. Gowran 
superintending four boys and three old 
women, who were making a bit of her 
ladyship’s hay on the ground above the 
castle. The ground about the castle was 
poor and exposed, and her ladyship’s hay 
was apt to be late. ‘* Andy,’’ she said, 
**] shall want to get a pony for the gen- 
tlemen who are coming to the cottage. 
It must be there by Tuesday evening.”’ 

** A pownie, my leddie? ”’ 

“Yes; a pony. I suppose a pony may 
be purchased in Ayrshire, though of all 
places in the world it seems to have the 
fewest of the comforts of life.’’ 

‘¢'Them as find it like that, my leddie, 
needn’t bide there.’’ 

** Never mind. You will have the kind- 
ness to have a pony purchased and put 
into the stables of the cottage on Tues- 
day afternoon. There are stables, no 
doubt.”’ 

** Oh, ay, there’s shelter, nae doot, for 
mair pownies than they’s ride. When 
the cottage was biggit, my leddie, there 
was nae cause for sparing nowt.’ Andy 
Gowran was continually throwing her 
comparative poverty in poor Lizzie’s teeth, 
and there was nothing he could do which 
displeased her more. 

** And I needn’t spare my cousin the 
use of a pony,’’ she said grandiloquently, 
but feeling as she did so that she was ex- 
posing herself before the man. “ You'll 
have the goodness to procure one for him 
on Tuesday.”’ 

** But there ain’t aits nor yet fother, 
nor nowt for bedding down. And wha’s 
to tentthe pownie? ‘There's mair in keep- 
ing a pownie than your leddyship thinks. 
It’ll be a matter of auchten and saxpence 
a week, will a pownie.’’ Mr. Gowran, 
as he expressed his prudential scruples, 
put a very strong emphasis indeed on the 
sixpence. 

‘* Very well. Let it be so.”’ 

** And there'll be the beastie to buy, 
me leddie. He'll be——a lump of money, 
my leddie. Pownies ain’t to be had for 
nowt in Ayrshire, as was ance, my leddie.’’ 

** Of course [ must pay for him.’’ 

‘*He’ll be a matter of——ten pound, 
my leddie.”’ 

‘* Very well.’’ 

“Or may be twal; just as likely.’’ 
And Mr. Gowran shook his head at his 
mistress in a most uncomfortable way. It 
was not strange that she should hate him. 
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‘* You must give the proper price—of 
course.”’ 

‘¢ There ain’t no proper prices for pow- 
nies—as there is for jew'ls and sich like.’’ 
If this was intended for sarcasm upon Lady 
Eustace in regard to her diamonds, Mr. 
Gowran ought to have been dismissed on 
the spot. In such a case no English jury 
would have given him his current wages. 
‘* And he’ll be to sell again, my led- 
die?’’ 

** We shall see about that afterwards.”’ 

*¢ Ye’ll never let him eat his head off there 
a’ the winter! He’ll be tosell. And the 
gentles’ll ride him, may be, ance across the 
hillside, out and back. As to the grouse, 
they can’t cotch them with the pownie, for 
there ain’t none to cotch.’’ There had 
been two keepers on the mountains—men 
who were paid five or six shillings a week 
to look after the game in addition to their 
other callings, and one of these had been 
sent away, actually in obedience to Gow- 
ran’s advice; so that this blow was cruel 
and unmanly. He made it, too, as severe 
as he could by another shake cf his head. 

** Do you mean to tell me that my cou- 
sin cannot be supplied with an animal to 
ride upon?”’ 

‘* My leddie, I’ve said nowt o’ the kind. 
There ain’t no useful animal as I kens the 
name and nature of as he can’t have in 
Ayrshire—for paying for it, my leddie ; 
horse, pownie, or ass, just whichever you 
please, my leddie. But there'll be a sed- 
dle ig 

“* A what?”’ 

There can be no doubt that Gowran 
purposely slurred the word so that his mis- 
tress should not understand him. ‘* Sed- 
dles don’t come for now, my leddle, though 
it be Ayrshire.”’ 

**T don’tunderstand what it is that you 
say, Andy.” 

** A seddle, my leddie,”’ said he, shout- 
ing the word at her at the top of his 
voice—* and a briddle. I suppose as 
your leddyship’s cousin don’t ride bare- 
back up in Lunnon?’’ 

‘* Of course there must be the necessary 
horse-furniture,’’ said Lady Eustace, re- 
tiring to the castle. Andy Gowran had 
certainly ill-used her, and she swore that 
she would have revenge. Nor when she 
was informed on the Tuesday that an ade- 
quate pony had been hired for eighteen 
pence a day, saddle, bridle, groom, and 
all included, was her heart at all softened 
towards Mr. Gowran. 
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MILAN AND THE ITALIAN LAKES, 





O part of the world astonishes the 
fresh traveller more than Northern 
Italy. Expecting to see the ruin, the inac- 
tion, the mendicity, so unfortunately asso- 
ciated with the beautiful, which has become 
our idea of this lovely land, we are aston- 
ished on entering Milan tofind a neat, pros- 
perous, and busy city, having every mark 
about it of energy and success. In fact 
there is almost an American air of thrift, 
which is excessively disappointing. For 
we were in love with antiquity, and we 
had seon enough of thrift at home. How- 
ever, the cathedral came, like a strain of 
music, to soothe our wounded sensibili- 
ties, and we began to rejoice, as good citi- 
zens of the world, that Milan offered 
such a contradiction to our cherished 
ideas. 

The railway station, to begin with, was 
a shock ; it was as new, as commodious, 
as modern, as that at Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. But unlike that fine model, 
it was beautiful and painted with frescoes. 
I see befure me now the lovely faces which 
the artist had given the heads of ‘* Com- 
merce and Industry,’’ and it is certainly 
agreeable to have such works of art to 
look at while you are ‘‘ waiting for the 
cars.”” The mind is aroused from that 
miserable torpor (not to mention less 
agreeable feelings) with which we gener- 
ally greet the passing moments in our own 
cells of railway torture. 

The next shock is the ‘* Hotel Cavour,”’ 
a new and most luxurious house in a new 
square. We chose it from our reverence 
for Italy’s greatest modern statesman, and 
were rewarded by seeing in front of us a 
statue of *‘ the Brain of Italy,’’ so taste- 
ful, so appropriate, that I desire to see it 
copied, with a difference, for Mr. Lincoln. 
Cavour, a short and rather stout man, 
carved in marble, standing on a pedestal, 
could be no particularly picturesque sight ; 
but the delicate Italian fancy has placed 
at the foot of the pedestal a bronze figure 
of ** Italia,’ writing with a golden pen 
and in letters of gold the name ‘ Ca- 
vour.”’ 

This flash of color, of sentiment, and 
the beauty of the female figure, make 
this a group worthy of the man whom it 
honors. 





If beneath the strangely grotesque 
and infinitely dear figure of our martyred 
President we could place a liberated slave, 
a figure of natural bronze, and if from 
the hand which writes the name of Lin- 
coln should fall the fragments of a broken 
chain, what better monument could we 
design for him ? 

But we washed our hands of newness, 
by going immediately to see the fresco of 
the ‘* Last Supper,’’ by Leonardo da 
Vinci. 

There, ina miserable apartment, show- 
ing the detestable desecration of a cavalry 
barrack, is all that is left of the most fa- 
mous picture in the world. Were we not 
so familiar with its outlines, they wouid 
be scarcely discernible. As it is,a certain 
majesty in tne figure of Our Saviour, and 
the gentle sweetness of the attitude of 
the beloved disciple, are almost all that 
you can distinguish. By the aid of a 
glass and diligent comparison with the 
engravings and copies in the same room, 
you make out more and more of the faded 
outline. The brutal soldiery who were 
quartered here amused themselves by fir- 
ing their pieces at the picture, cracking 
the plastering, and otherwise defacing it ; 
so it is a wonder that anything remains. 
Yet so wonderful is its merit that young 
artists are always at work copying the 
noble lines, which neither time nor man 
can ruin. 

From this picture we went to the very 
heart of Milan, her noble cathedral. The 
world is flooded with pictures of this 
“eighth wonder of the world,’’ but not 
one of them gives an idea of its majesty, 
its rich, rare, unapproachable beauty. As 
it rises with its thousands of statues into 
the bluest sky, it seems like one of those 
snow mountains you have just left behind 
you in the fastnesses of Switzerland. A 
giant of the north has strayed down to 
these sunny plains, and yields himself to 
the soft enchantment of the scene. 

So purely, perfectly white, so symme- 
trical, finished, vast, whether you gaze at 
it from far or near, it never loses, it always 
gains. You summon your whole strength 
and mount its five hundred steps. After the 
first hundred you are allowed to emerge 
on the roof of some chapel, and to survey 
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the statues. Even here you must look at 
them through a glass. Four of Canova’s 
masterpieces are pointed out to you. One 
of them bears the Roman impress of the 
modern Cesar, the first Napoleon. His 
were indeed imperial features, worthy of 
marble and of Canova. You go on, and 
on. After three hundred steps have been 
achieved, you are allowed another exit. 
Here you are among the statues. A fro- 
zen army, a procession of heroes, saints, 
apostles, martyrs, passes before you; 
every pinnacle of the elaborate Italian 
Gothic church is finished with a human 
form. The church of ‘* Marize Nascenti’’ 
blossoms, as it should, with the human 
race, and far above you still stands in 
glorious majesty and clothed in brightest 
gold she who, ‘first among women,”’ 
names this great church as her footstool ; 
she, Mary, the mother of our Risen 
Lord! 

You go on ascending till one regiment 
after another of marble men are left be- 
neath you, till the great cathedral seems 
youronly world. Look where you will, blue 
sky and statues are all you see; still 
higher, and the city of Milan lies at your 
feet, and beyond you the soft landscape, 
and in the far horizon, dimly visible, the 
superb outlines of Monte Rosa and the 
Alps. 

The interior of the cathedral is worthy 
of its exterior. Never have I seen such 
vistas, such surprises of color from the 
stained glass. Remain alone in it as long 
as you will; take walks to different chap- 
els; gaze upward at the cherub heads 
which seem to be looking at you from 
heaven, gather all the delicious memo- 
ries from its long aisles and shady alcoves ; 
kneel at its altars, whatever your faith, 
for the prayer of the humble heart will be 
none the less acceptable that it is winged 
with the twin delights of gratitude and 
surprise at all this majestic beauty. 

I saw afterward a grand ceremonial in 
this church. Except the music, it did 
not impress me; the silent service was far 
more impressive. The gray-haired soldier 
who knelt at that distant altar, the young 
girl with her roses who prayed as if it 
were a part of the music of life, the care- 
worn, heart-broken women, who came 
there to lay down their burdens for a mo- 
ment—these are the services which affected 
me, and which seemed a fitting tribute to 
Mariz Nascenti’s Heaven-given Son. 
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V Here in this church I saw the relics of 
a great and good man, a saint for Pro- 
testants and for Catholics, one of the 
world’s heroes—Carlo Borromeo. This 
young prince, rich and powerful, the 
nephew of a pope, the aristocratic and 
handsome descendant of a pleasure-loving 
family, took to himself the lesson the 
Saviour gave to the rich young man. In 
1576, when the plague was devastating 
the earth, and the fear of contagion was 
such that no minister of God could be 
found to bury the dead, Carlo Borromeo 
went forth barefooted, with his wooden 
crucifix, to work among these stricken 
creatures. He studied medicine that he 
might minister to them, and not only in 
his religious, but in his medical capacity, 
showed that heroism and devotion which 
was so rare in a superstitious and bigoted 
age. He had better fortune than most 
reformers, for his great family influence 
saved him from persecution, and he rose 
to be a cardinal. They show the rich gold 
and silver and jewelled tributes which 
were presented to him by the powerful peo- 
ple of his day; but to a man of his great 
soul, the tears and prayers of the lowly 
must have been infinitely more precious. 

Write him as one who loved his fellow-men. 

On Isola Bella, ‘‘the beautiful island,”’ 
the Borromeos wear proudly on their feudal 
castle the motto of their great cardinal- 
uncle and chief, ‘‘ Humilitas.”” It is 
the purest pearl in their princely coro- 
net. The famous Ambrosian Library in 
Milan was founded by Archbishop Car- 
dinal Frederic Borromeo, another of this 
admirable family. 

The ‘* Brera,’’ or Palace of Science and 
Arts, contains that famous statue of Na- 
poleon dressed as a Roman Emperor, with 
the little statue of Victory in his right 
hand, which has pointed a sentence for so 
many a budding rhetorician. It is by 
Canova, and very fine. Here, too, is a 
statue to a man who deserves a wider 
fame, the great jurist Beccaria, who first 
called in question the justice of capital 
punishment. 

The picture gallery is not as rich as 
those of Bologna or Florence, of course ; 
still there are good pictures and admira- 
ble frescoes. ‘Titian’s ‘‘ St. Jerome,”’ and 
Guereino’s **‘ Abraham and Hagar,’’ and 
Guido Reni’s ‘* Peter and Paul,’’ occur 
to me. 

In the church of ‘* Maria delle Grazie’ 
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are some lovely pictures by Luini, an ar- 
tist seldom seen out of Italy, but worth 
going there to see. A sweetness and 
delicacy and religious sentiment make the 
works of this artist especially charming. 
Why are they so seldom engraved or 
copied ? 

In the church of St. Ambrosio are some 
beautiful ‘* Luinis,’’ particularly a fresco 
of his, preserved under glass. Here the 
Kings of Lombardy and the Emperors of 
Germany used to be crowned with the fa- 
mous iron crown, made of nails of the 
true cross, now preserved, however, at 
Monza. In the tribune are mosaics of 
the ninth century, earlier, it is said, than 
those at Venice. Afterall, there is some 
antiquity left at Milan. 

“The church of San Lorenzo is the oldest 
church in Milan, and considered of great 
interest te architects. It is an octagon, 
surmounted by a noble dome, and contains 
very ancient mosaics, not at all interest- 
ing, I fear. 

Milan has eighty churches, and it would 
be a liberal education to see any one of 
them ; but human strength gives out, and 
you visit the gay ‘Galleria Vittorio 
Emmanuele,’’ which is simply a splendid 
place to go shopping, to buy pretty jew- 
elry, to eat ices, and to see the life of 
the Milan of to-day. It is an immense 
structure, reaching from La Scala to the 
cathedral, a length of 220 yards. It cost 
320,000 English pounds, and it has a cu- 
pola 170 feet high. Lighted at evening 
by 2,000 jets of gas, it is the most bril- 
liant gay place imaginable. It is in fact 
a square ofa busy city enclosed in masonry, 
where one can promenade at will. It has 
been built since the emancipation of Mi- 
lan from the Austrian yoke, and seems a 
fitting symbol of their joy at that event. 
It speaks volumes for their enterprise and 
prosperity. 

La Scala was closed, to my infinite dis- 
appointment, for the glories of all the 
queens of song, past and present, seem 
to halo this famous opera house, and its 
size and beauty have passed into a pro- 
verb. The weary traveller is often sheep- 
ishly relieved when some famous gallery 
is inaccessible. He is glad that his tired 


back will be spared one more strain; but 
no such disloyal sentiment consoled me 
for the loss of La Seala. Like Tony Lump- 
kin, ‘‘I could not abide to disappoint 
myself.”’ 
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I must not forget the ‘* Arco della 
Pace,”’ that beautiful triumphal areh, 
built by Napoleon to finish the great Sim- 
plon route. It is alofty gateway of white 
marble, with three openings fur carriages. — 
On top is the goddess of Peace in a chariot 
with six splendid bronze horses. At each 
corner stands a horseman ready, appar- 
ently, to scamper to the ends of the earth. 
It isa very spirited and noble group. The 
arch is enriched by statues and bas-re- 
liefs, and has been successively written 
over by inscriptions to Napoleon, the Em- 
peror Francis, and Victor Emmanuel, as 
the fickle star of fortune has risen or set 
on these monarchs. They make no more 
of erasing a marble inscription than we 
do of rubbing out the writing on a 
slate. 

It is a splendid ‘ terminus,’ as we 
should say, to the noble Simplon road, and 
we are never tired of adding it to the plea- 
sures of ourcoming drive. The Corso Vit- 
torio Emmanuele is a favorite promenade, 
and the vast empty field about the ‘* Arco 
della Pace’? affords an admirable race- 
ground, where we saw the Italian horses 
run very respectably. They were not 
quite as handsome or as spirited as their 
bronze brothers on top of the arch, but 
that would be asking too much, 

Milan has hadan eventful and an hon- 
orable history. Great under the Romans, 
it has been repeatedly almost annihilated. 
Its struggles with the German emperors, 
and its utter destruction by Barbarossa, 
scarcely left it a name. 

Four Italian cities united to rebuild 
their favorite capital of Lombardy, and 
for four hundred years it was constantly 
growing richer and more industrious. It . 
is one of the great silk manufactories of 
the world, that silk which Mantua after- 
wards fashioned so gracefully that the 
word *‘mantua-maker’’ belongs to all 
languages, as a generic term fur those who 
are tailors for women. 

Milan fell into Spanish hands with the 
rest of Lombardy, and in 1714 became 
Austrian. The ‘ Cisalpine Republic” 
made it its capital in 1796. The ‘* King- 
dom of Italy ”’ claimed it till 1815. 

In 1848 the hated Austrians were 
driven out, and now Milan, prosperous, 
happy, healthy, is the bright and beaming 
star of revivified Italy. 

From Milan to Sesto Calende is an 
easy railway trip, and a sail to Baveno 
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takes you to the very spot where you can 
best see Lake Maggiore; but if you have 
come from Switzerland, you leave the 
Simplon Pass at Domo d’Ossola and drive 
over to this very spot, reserving Milan for 
a ‘* bonne bouche.”’ 

There is only one disagreeable thing 
about the Italian lakes, and that is that 
you have toleavethem. That is the place 
to live! that tranquillity, that noble view, 
that mixture of mountain and lake, that 
healthful perfect climate, the sense and 
sobriety of the whole thing, mark them 
the spot which sages and philosophers 
have celebrated as the proper garden of 
the human race. Why do we tempt the 
east winds of Boston, the dust and dirt of 
New York, the severe bowed shutters and 
white steps of Philadelphia, even the fogs 
of London or the frosts of Paris, when 
here is perfection? What does anybody 
want better than that blue outline of 
mountains? what can compare for a house 
with these villas? I am sure children 
never have the scarlet fever or the mea- 
sles. Nobody ever has a sore throat or 
cough on Lake Maggiore. It is no won- 
der the Borromeos have been so good. It 
is the climate for virtue. They own all 
round the Lake Maggiore; they own—the 
fortunate family !—Isola Bella, where the 
** Olia fragrans ’’ blossoms all the year 
round, filling the air with happiness. 
One wishes, no matter how Anglo-Saxon 
his blood, to be in a perpetual state of 
apostrophe in this delicious place, where 
every prospect pleases, and man is not 
vile. They say the lake can get up a 
storm when it chooses. I saw a little 


** blow ’* myself, coming from Isola Ma- 
dre. But it is only your commonplace 


things which are perfect. I liked Mag- 
giore better for having a temper of her 
own. It redeemed her from that only de- 
fect of perfect beauty, insipidity. 

We drive to Orta, twelve miles back. 
There is one of those singular things call- 
ed a ‘‘ religious mountain,”’ or a ‘ Cal- 
vary.’’ From one little expiatory chapel 
to another, you go on and upward, if you 
are a devout Catholic, saying your pray- 
ers in each. I am afraid I looked in 
only to wonder at, to laugh at, and to ad- 
mire certain figures in terra cotta, memo- 
rializing experiences in the history of St. 
Francis d’ Assisi, whose life had been an 
exciting one. Some of these figures were 
very well done, some ludicrous; but the 
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little chapels, embowered in the trees, 
were altogether beautiful, tillat last, foot 
sore and weary, I reached the top of the 
hill, and saw beneath me Orta, a gem of 
a lake, with wooded mountains all about 
it, and an island on its bosom holding the 
queerest, most ancient church and convent 
in all Italy. 

When you hear ‘ those convent belis”’ 
float upward through the soft, still air, 
you know why so many pieces of musie 
have been written with the title. Itisa 
composition which few men could improve 
in itself. 

The drive back from Orta to Maggiore is 
very characteristically Italian. You see 
the poorer kind of Italian villages, and 
those beautiful peasant women and chil- 
dren whom the old painters loved. The 
old woman driving oxen and spinning with 
her distaff at the same time, was so ludi- 
crously like one of the ‘‘ Three Fatal Sis- 
ters ’’ of Leonardo da Vinci, that we spoke 
of it simultaneously. In fact every foot 
of Italy tells the story of the old painters. 
The distant line of the Apennines, when 
you first see it, gives you that blue-green 
distance we all know so well in Raphael, 
Leonardo, Guido, and Correggio. These 
Italian children have the same large eyes, 
curly hair, and intense physiognomy 
which seem like an artist’s dream to us. 
Their noble limbs, their glorious flesh, 
promise better things than they perform 
as a race, for the Italian men are small 
and often ignoble-looking. 

The drive from Maggiore to Lugano is 
exquisite, and Lugano is wildly, pictur- 
esquely beautiful. The mountains are 
higher, nearer, and more precipitous. 
The shores are splendidly fertile with 
vines and olive and walnut groves. The 
union is as close as can be desired between 
the savage and the civilized. 

Here at Luino we found that our friend 
Luini, painter, was simply the Bernardino 
of the books, a native of this place, sarnam- 
ed Luini. Such are some of the pleasures 
(not sufficiently vaunted) of the ignorant. 
You are always finding out something 
new. How I pity those well-informed, 
stupid travellers who know everything be- 
fure they start. What can the world be 
to them but perpetual disappointment? 
Here in the church of ‘‘ Santa Maria degli 
Angeli’’ are some of the most beautiful 
frescoes of Luini, tender and religious soul 
that he was. 
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The far-famed Lake of Como I thought 
less beautifui than the other three, per- 
haps because I expected more; but it is 
not as picturesque as Lugano, nor as beau- 
tifully set as Maggiore with its islands, 
nor as quaint and sweet as Orta, a “ vio- 
let by a mossy stone, half hidden from the 
eye.”’ 

Como, of course, is beautiful ; all lakes 
are, particularly Italian lakes; and the 
Villa Carlotta on its banks is a delightful 
and much-to-be-coveted place of resi- 
dence. Yet nobody resides there; in fact, 
who resides anywhere in Europe in these 
beautiful places? They are all to be 
shown to visitors at one franc a head, and 
they are as empty of human life as was 
Dick Swiveller’s pocket of the ‘‘ needful.’’ 
This beautiful Villa Carlotta belongs to 
the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, who has 
named it for his deceased wife, the Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Russia. 

It contains many choice marbles collect- 
ed by its former owner, Count Lomariva, 
whose name sounds as if he had just come 
out of the opera. Here is Thorwaldsen’s 
famous frieze representing the triumph of 
Alexander. Here the most beautiful of 
all Canova’s works, the Cupid and Psyche. 
These two lovely children, scarcely past 
the boy and girl age, in their immortal 
embrace, are the only inhabitants of the 
Villa Carlotta. Its delicious saloons, with 
windows opening to the ground, its deli- 
cate furniture, awaiting the soft pressure 
of muslins and silks, its noble works of 
art (including many portrait busts of the 
Bonaparte family), its well-kept gardens, 
its long, shady walks, are deserted. A 
few old servants take care of it, and we 
learned that its proprietor had not seen it 
for five years. Its flowers are born to 
blush unseen save as the wandering tour- 
ist sees them, and in its elegant and aris- 
tocratic apartments Cupid and Psyche in 
marble, not in the flesh, reign alone. 

When I see such a house as this empty 
and forlorn, and think of the refined and 
esthetic souls who are pining in prisons 
of red brick, and whose eyes are tortured 
by the horrible architecture of a ‘‘ pros- 
perous town,’’ I am pierced anew by ‘‘ the 
stings and arrows of outrageous fortune.”’ 
Why should there not be a grand congress 
of nations, in which these matters can be 


arranged? And why cannot we appeal to’ 


the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen and ask him 
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to let his house, at a moderate income, to 
some deeply grateful and architecturally 
starved Americans ? 

It was near Baveno, I think, that we 
saw great granite quarries, immense 
masses, With a beautiful pink tint, being 
taken out fora church in Rome. I thought 
all the granite in the world was in New 
Hampshire and at Quincy; but here, on 
these soft lakes, was the old familiar 
friend cropping out, having, however, this 
Italian trait about it: it was ‘‘ couleur de 
rose.”’ 

They are wonderful places, these lakes. 
Some sensible American families were 
spending the summer at ihe well-kept 
hotels. They told me it was never too 
warm there, never disagreeable. Of 
course they afford no end of study and 
amusement to the traveller from their his- 
torical and local attractions. Here in 1848 
Garibaldi made one of his unsuccessful 
attempts. The patriotic landlady at Caden- 
nabbia remembered it well, and they all 
sympathized with him. On the shores of 
Como you are pointed out the villa of 
Taglioni the dancer, and of Pasta the sing- 
er, and one called ** La Pliniana,’’ where 
Pliny is supposed to have lived. 

The rich Milanese aristocracy take their 
pleasure here, and the royalty of all nations 
own villas around the lake, but, so far as 
we could find out, nobody lived in any of 
them. 

The town, Como, at the end of the lake, 
is a most interesting place. The old 
cathedral, wonderfully rich in bas-reliefs. 
Such adoorway! It isan imposing church 
(without being an imposition). It is 
entirely of marble, and, although the in- 
terior has been marred by restoration, is 
one of the grandly beautiful and curious 
of the lesser cathedrals of Europe. It 
contains an ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi,’’ by 
Luini, and other good pictures. 

On the two sides of the ‘‘ entrance to 
the entrance ’’ stand statues of the older 
and the younger Pliny, put up in 1498. 

The Lake of Como looks on the map like 
a giant fighting. Lugano might be his 
long arm, Lake Lecco his left leg. We 
had crawled like mites down his right 
leg from Cadennabbia, and now left him, 
casting many regretful glances back on the 
bright waters and beautiful views, and 
the tranquil villas which adorn his banks. 

M. E. W. 8. 
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HE Marquise de R. never said bril- 
liant things, although it is the rule 
in French literature that every old woman 
shall sparkle with wit. Her ignorance 
was extreme on all points which the con- 
tact of the world had not taught her, and 
she had none of that nicety of expression, 
that exquisite penetration, that marvel- 
lous tact, which belong, it is said, to wo- 
men who have seen all the different phases 
of life and of society; she was blunt, 
heedless, and sometimes even cynical. 
She put to flight every idea I had formed 
concerning the noble ladies of the olden 
time, yet she was a genuine marquise, and 
had seen the court of Louis XV. But as 
she was, even then, an exceptional! charac- 
ter, do not seek in her history for a serious 
study of the manners of any epoch. So- 
ciety seems to me, at all times, so difficult 
either to know or to paint, that I prefer 
having nothing to do with it. I shall be 
satisfied with relating some of those per- 
sonal anecdotes which establish a sym- 
pathy between men of all societies and all 
times. 

I had never found much pleasure in the 
society of the lady. She seemed to me re- 
markable for nothing except her pro- 
digious memory of the events of her youth, 
and the masculine lucidity with which 
she expressed her recollections. For the 
rest, she was, like all aged persons, for- 
getful of recent events, and indifferent to 
everything in which she had no personal 
interest. 

Her beauty had not been of that pi- 
quant order, which, lacking splendor and 
regularity, cannot please in itself; a wo- 
man so made learns to be witty, in order 
to be as beautiful as those who are more 
so. The Marquise had had the misfortune 
to be unquestionably beautiful. I have 
seen her portrait, for, like all old women, 
she had the vanity to hang it up for ex- 
hibition in her apartment. 

She was represented in the character of 
a huntress nymph, with a low satin waist 
painted to imitate tiger-skin, sleeves of 
antique lace, a bow of sandal-wood, and 
a crescent of pearls lighting up her hair. 
It was an admirable painting, and, above 


all, an admirable woman, tall, slender, 
dark, with black eyes, austere and noble 
features, unsmiling deep-red lips, and 
hands which, it was said, had thrown the 
Princess of Lamballe into despair. With- 
out lace, satin, or powder, she might in- 
deed have seemed one of those fair and 
haughty nymphs who were fabled to ap- 
pear to mortals in the depths of the forest 
or upon the solitary mountain side, only 
to drive them mad with passion and re- 
gret. 

Nevertheless, the Marquise had made 
few conquests ; according to her own ac- 
count, she had been thought dull and 
spiritless. The worn-out men of that 
time cared less for the charms of beauty 
than for the allurements of coquetry ; 
women infinitely less admired than she 
had robbed her of all her adorers, and, 
strange enough, she had seemed indiffer- 
ent to her fate. The little she had told 
me of her life made me believe that her 
heart had had no youth, and that a cold 
selfishness had paralyzed all its faculties. 
Yet several sincere friends surrounded her 
old age, and she gave alms without os- 
tentation. 

One evening I found her even more com- 
municative than usual: there was a good 
deal of sadness in her thoughts. ‘* My 
dear child,’’ said she, ‘‘ the Vicomte de 
Larrieux has just died of the gout. It is 
a great grief to me, for I have been his 
friend these sixty years. And then, there 
is something frightful in so many deaths, 
His, however, was not surprising ; he was 
so old.” 

‘* What was his age?”’ asked I. 

** Fighty-four years. I am eighty, but 
T am not as infirm as he was, and I can 
hope to live longer. N’importe! Several 
of my friends have gone this year, and 
although I tell myself that Tam younger 
and stronger than any of them, I cannot 
help being frightened when I see my 
contemporaries sinking around me.”’ 

** And these,’ said I, ‘‘ are the only 
regrets you feel for poor Larrieux, a man 
who worshipped you for sixty years, who 
never ceased to complain of your cruelty 
and yet never revolted from his allegiance 
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He was a model lover ; there are no more 
such men.”* 

** My dear child,’’ answered the Mar- 
quise, “‘I see that you think me a cold 
and heartless woman. Perhaps you are 
right ; judge for yourself. I will tell you 
my whole history, and whatever opinion 
you may have of me, I, at least, shall not 
die without having made myself known 
tosome one. Perhaps you will give me 
some mark of compassion which will 
soften the bitterness of my recollections. 

‘* When I was sixteen I left Saint-Cyr, 
where I had been educated, to marry the 
Marquis de R. He was fifty, but I dared 
not complain, for every one congratulated 
me on this splendid match, and all my 
portionless companions envied my lot. 

*¢T was never very bright, and at that 
time I was positively stupid; the educa- 
tion of the cloister had completely be- 
numbed my faculties. I left the convent 
with that silly ignorance of life and of 
the world which is foolishly considered a 
merit in young girls, and which often 
results in the misery of their whole lives. 

** As a natural consequence, the experi- 
ence brought me by my brief married life 
was lodged in so narrow a mind that it 
was of no use to me. I learned, not to 
understand life, but to doubt myself. 

*¢ T was a widow before I was seveneteen, 
and as soon as I was out of mourning I 
was surrounded with suitors. I was then 
in all the splendor of my beauty, and it 
was generally admitted that there was 
not a face or a figure which could be com- 
pared to mine. 

“ But my husband, an old, worn-out, and 
dissipated man, who had never shown me 
anything but irony and disdain, and who 
had only married me to obtain an office 
promised with my hand, had left me such 
an aversion to marriage, that I could 
never be brought to contract new ties. 
In my ignorance of life I believed that all 
men resembled him, and that in a second 
husband I should find M. de R.’s hard 
heart, his pitiless irony, and that insult- 
ing coldness which had so deeply humiliat- 
ed me. This fatal entrance into life had 
dispelled for me all the illusions of youth. 
My heart, which perhaps was not natur- 
ally cold, withdrew into itself and grew 
full of suspicion. 

‘*T was foolish enough to tell my real 
feelings to several women of my acquaint- 
ance. They did not fail to divulge what 
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they had learned, and, without taking 
any account of the doubts and anguish of 
my heart, boldly declared that I despised 
all men. There is nothing which men 
will not more readily pardon than this 
feeling ; my lovers soon learned to detest 
me, and continued their flatteries only in 
the hope of finding an opportunity to hold 
me up to ridicule. I saw mockery and 
treachery written upon every forehead, 
and my misanthropy increased every day. 

** About this time there came to Paris 
from the provinces aman who had neither 
talent nor any strong or pleasing quality, 
but who possessed a frankness and upright- 
ness of feeling very rare among the peo- 
ple with whom I lived. This was the 
Vicomte de Larrieux. He was soon ac- 
knowledged to be my most favored suitor. 

‘** He, poor fellow, loved me in the sin- 
cerity of his soul. His soul! Had hea 
soul? He was one of those cold prosaic 
men who have not even the elegance of 
vice or the brilliance of falsehood. He 
was struck only by my beauty, and took 
no pains to discover my heart. This was 
not disdain on his part, it was incapacity. 
Had he found in me the power of loving, 
he would no thave known how to respond 
to it. 

‘*T do not think that there ever lived a 
man more wedded to material things than 
poor Larrieux. He ate with delight, he 
fell asleep in all the arm-chairs, and the 
remainder of the time he took snuff. He 
was always occupied in satisfying some 
appetite. I do not think that he had an 
idea a day. 

** And yet, my dear friend, will you be- 
lieve it? Inever had the energy to get rid 
of him! For sixty years he has been my 
torment. Constantly offended by my re- 
pulses, yet constantly drawn to me by the 
very obstacles I placed in the way of his 
passion, he has had for me the most faith- 
ful, the most untiring, the most weari- 
some love that ever man felt for woman.’’ 

‘*Tam surprised,’”’ said I, ** that you 
never should have met, in the course of 
your life, a man capable of understanding 
you, and worthy of converting you to real 
love. Must we conclude that the men of 
to-day are superior to those of the olden 
time ?”’ 

‘* That would be a great piece of vanity 
on your part,’’ answered she, laughing. 
‘*T have little reason to speak well of the 
men of my own time, yet I doubt whether 
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you have made much progress ; but [ will 
not moralize. The cause of my misfortune 
was entirely in myself. I had not the 
sense to judge. 4 woman as proud as I 
was should have possessed a superior 
character, and should have been able to 
distinguish at one glance among all the 
insipid, false, and insignificant men who 
surrounded me, one of those true and no- 
ble beings who are rare in every age. I 
was too ignorant, too narrow-minded, for 
this. AsI have lived longer I have ac- 
quired more judgment, and I have learned 
that several of the objects of my hatred de- 
served far other feelings. But I was then 
old, and my knowledge came tvo late.”’ 

** And while you were young,”’ I re- 
joined, ‘* were you never tempted to make 
a second trial? Was this deep-rooted 
aversion never shaken? It is strange.”’ 

The Marquise was silent, then hastily 
laying her gold snuff-box on the table : 

“*T have begun my confession,’ said 
she, “and I will acknowledge everything. 
Listen! Once, only once in my life, I 
have loved, but loved as none ever loved, 
with a love as passionate and indomitable 
as it was imaginative and ideal. For you 
see, my child, you young men think you 
understand women, and you know nothing 
aboutthem. Ifmany old women of eighty 
were frankly to tell you the history of 
their lives, you would perhaps find that 
the feminine soul contains sources of good 
and evil of which you have no idea. And 
now, guess what was the rank of the man 
for whom I entirely lost my head—I, a 
Marchioness, and one prouder and haugh- 
tier than every other?” 

‘** The King of France, or the Dauphin, 
Louis XVI.”’ 

‘** Oh, if you begin in that manner, you 
will be three hours before you reach my 
lover. I prefer to tell you at once. He 
was an actor.”’ 

“‘A king notwithstanding, I imagine.”’ 

‘The noblest, the most elegant that 
ever trod the boards. You are not 
amazed?” 

‘Not much. I have heard that even 
when the prejudices of caste were most 
powerful in France, such ill-assorted pas- 
sions were not rare.”’ 

‘** Those ill-assorted passions were not 
tolerated by the world, I can assure you. 
The first time I saw him, I expressed my 
admiration to the Countess de Ferrivres, 
who happened to be beside me, and she 
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answered: ‘ Do not speak so warmly to 
any one but me. You would be cruelly 
taunted were you suspected of forgetting 
that in the eyes of a woman of rank an 
«ctor can never be a man.’ 

‘** Madame de Ferrivres’s words remain- 
edin my mind, I know not why. At that 
time this contemptuous tone seemed to 
me absurd, and this fear of committing 
myself a piece of malicious hypocrisy. 

‘¢ His name was Lelio; he was by birth 
an Italian, but spoke French admirably. 
He may have been thirty-five, although 
upon the stage he often seemed less than 
twenty. He played Corneille better than 
he did Racine, but in both he was inimi- 
table.”’ 

‘*T am surprised,’’ said I, interrupting 
the Marquise, *‘ that his name should not 
appear in the annals of dramatic talent.” 

‘** He was never famous,’’ answered she, 
‘and was appreciated neither by the 
court nor the town. I have heard that he 
was outrageously hissed when he first ap- 
peared. Afterwards he was valued for 
his sensibility, his fire, and the efforts he 
made to improve himself. He was toler- 
ated, and sometimes applauded, but, on 
the whole, he was always considered an 
actor without taste. 

‘* Tn those days tragedy was played ‘ pro- 
perly’; it was necessary to die with 
taste, to fall gracefully, and to have an air 
of good-breeding even in giving a blow 
Dramatic art was modelled upon the 
usages of good society, and the diction 
and gestures of the actors were in harmony 
with the hoops and hair-powder which 
even then disfigured Phedre and Clytem- 
nestra. I had never appreciated the de- 
fects of this school of art. My reflections 
did not carry me far; I only knew that 
tragedy wearied me to death. I bravely 
endured it twice in the week, for it was the 
fashion to like it; but I listened with so 
cold and constrained an air that it was 
generally said I was insensible to the 
charms of fine poetry. 

‘*One evening, after a rather long ab- 
sence from Paris, I went to the Comédie 
Francaise to see Le Cid. Lelio had been 
admitted to this theatre during my stay 
in the country, and I saw him for the first 
time. He played Rodrigue. I was deer 
ly moved by the very first tones of hu 
voice. It was penetrating rather than 
sonorous, but vibrating and strongly ac- 
centuated. His voice was much criticised, 
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That of the Cid was supposed to be deep 
and powerful, just as all the heroes of an- 
tiquity were supposed to be tall and strong. 
A king who was but five feet six could 
not wear the diadem ; it would have been 
contrary to the decrees of taste. 

‘** Lelio was smalland slender ; his beau- 
ty was not that of the features, but lay 
in the nobleness of his forehead, the ir- 
resistible grace of his attitude, the care- 
less ease of his movements, the proud and 
melancholy expression of his face. Inever 
saw in a statue, in a painting, in a man, 
so pure and ideal a capacity for beauty. 
The word charm should have been inyent- 
ed for him; it belonged to all his words, 
to all his glances, to all his motions. 

*“* What shall 1 say? It was indeed a 
‘charm’ which he threw around me. 
This man, who stepped, spoke, moved, 
without system or affectation, who sobbed 
with his heart as much as with his voice, 
who forgot himself to become identified 
with his passion ; this man, in whom the 
body seemed wasted and shattered by the 
soul, and a single one of whose glances 
contained all the love I had failed to find in 
real life, exercised over me a really mag- 
netic power. He had not been born in an 
age which could give him sympathy and 
fame ; I alone could follow and understand 
him, and he was for five years my king, 
my life, my love. 

‘*T could no longer live without seeing 
him ; he ruled, he governed me. To me 
he was not a man, but in a different sense 
from that of Mme. de Ferriéres. To me 
he was much more ; his was an intellec- 
tual power, which formed my soul at its 
will. Soon I was unable to conceal the 
impression he made upon me. I gave up 
my box at the Comédie Frangaise in order 
not to betray myself. I pretended I had 
become pious, and that in the evening I 
went to pray in the churches. Instead 
of that I dressed myself as a workwoman, 
and mingled with the common people, 
that I might listen to him unconstrained. 
At last I bribed one of the employees of 
the theatre and obtained possession of 
a little hidden corner where no one could 
see me, and which I reached by a side cor- 
ridor. As an additional precaution, | 
dressed myself as a school-boy. The fol- 
lies I committed fora man with whom I 
had never exchanged a word ora glance, 
had for me all the charms of mystery and 
all the illusions of happiness. When the 
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hour for the theatre sounded in the large 
clock of my drawing-room, I was seized 
with violent palpitations. While my car- 
riage was getting ready, I tried to col- 
lect, to control myself; and if Larrieux 
happened to be with me, I was harsh and 
rude to him, to send him away. I used 
infinite art to rid myself of all other 
intruders. The ingenuity with which this 
theatrical passion inspired me is incredi- 
ble. 1 must have had great dissimulation 
and great tact to have hidden it for five 
years from Larrieux, who was the most 
jealous of men, and from all the malicious 
people who surrounded me. 

“T must tell you that instead of strug- 
gling against this passion, I yielded to it 
with eagerness, with delight. It was so 
pure! Why should I have blushed for it? 
It gave me new life; it initiated me into 
all the feelings I had wished to experi- 
ence ; it almost made me a woman. 

‘¢ T was happy, I was proud to feel my- 
self thrilland tremble ‘The first time my 
dormant heart beat aloud was to me a 
triumph. I learned to pout, to laugh, to 
be playful and capricious. It was re- 
marked that I grew handsomer every day, 
that my dark eye softened, that my smile 
was more expressive, that what I said was 
truer and had more meaning than could 
have been expected. 

** My recollections of this period of my 
life are disconnected, for their number 
overwhelms me. As I tell them to you, 
it seems to me that I grow young again, 
and that my heart beats once more at the 
name of Lelio. I have just told you that 
when I heard the clock strike I trembled 
with joy and impatience. Even now, 1 
seem to feel the delicious oppression which 
used to overwhelm me at the sound of 
that clock. Since then, through the vicis- 
situdes of fortune, 1 have come to find 
myself very happy in the possession of a 
few small rooms in the Marais. Well, of 
my magnificent house, my aristocratic 
JSaubourg, and my past splendor, I regret 
only that which could have recalled to me 
those days of love and dreams. I have 
saved from the general ruin some pieces 
of furniture which belonged to me at that 
time, and which I look upon with as 
much emotion as if the hour for the thea- 
tre were about to strike and my horses 
were pawing at the door. Oh, my child, 
never love as [ loved. It is astorm which 
death alone can quell! 
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** Then I started, young, gay, and hap- 
py. I learned to take pleasure in being 
young, wealthy, and beautiful. Happi- 
ness revealed itself through every sense, 
by every pore. Seated in my coach, my 
feet buried in furs, I could see myself re- 
flected in the mirror in front of me. The 
costume of that time, which has since 
been so much laughed at, was of extraor- 
dinary richness and splendor. When ar- 
ranged with taste, and modified in its ex- 
aggerations, it endowed a beautiful wo- 
man with dignity, a softness, a grace, of 
which the portraits of that time cam give 
you no idea. A woman, clothed in this 
panoply of feathers, silks, and flowers, 

yas obliged to move slowly. I have seen 
very fair women in white robes with long 
trains of watered silk, their hair powdered 
and dressed with white plumes, who 
might without hyperbole have been com- 
pared to swans. Despite all Rousseau 
has said, those enormous folds of satin, 
that profusion of muslin, which enveloped 
a slender little body as down envelopes 
the dove, made us resemble birds rather 
than wasps. Long wings of lace fell from 
our arms, and our ribbons, our dresses, 
and our jewels were variegated with the 
most brilliant colors. Balancing our- 
selves in our little high-heeled shoes, we 
seemed to fear to touch the earth, and we 
walked with the disdainful circumspec- 
tion of a little bird on the edge of a 
brook. 

** At the time of which I am speaking 
blond powder began to be worn, and gave 
the hair a light and soft color. This 
method of modifying the crude shades of 
the hair gave softness to the face, and an 
extraordinary brilliance to the eyes. The 
forehead was completely uncovered, its 
outline melted insensibly into the pale 
shades of the hair; it thus appeared high- 
er and broader, and all women had a ma- 
jestic air. It was then the fashion to 
dress the hair low, with large curls thrown 
back and falling on the neck. This was 
very becoming to me, and I was celebrated 
for the taste and magnificence of my 
dress. I sometimes wore red velvet trim- 
med with grebe-skin, sometimes white 
satin edged with tiger-skin, sometimes 
lilac damask shot with silver, with white 
feathers and pearls in my hair. Thus at- 
tired | would pay a few visits until the 
hour for the second piece at the theatre, 
for Lelio never played in the first. 
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‘“*T created a sensation wherever I ap- 
peared, and, when I again found myself 
in my carriage, [ contemplated with much 
pleasure the reflected image of the woman 
who loved Lelio, and might have been be- 
loved by him. Until tien, the only pleas- 
ure I had found in being beautiful lay in 
the jealousy I excited. But, from the 
moment that I loved, [ began to enjoy my 
beauty for its own sake. It was all I had 
to offer Lelio as a compensation for the tri- 
umphs which were denied him in Paris, 
and L loved to think of the pride and joy 
this poor actor, so misjudged, su laughed 
at, would feel, were he told that the Mar- 
quise de R. had dedicated her heart to 
him, 

‘*These were but dreams, however, as 
brief as they were beautiful. As soon as 
my thoughts assumed some consistency, 
as soon as they took the form of any plan 
whatever, I had the fortitude to suppress 
them, and all the pride of rank reasserted 
its empire over my soul. You seem sur- 
prised at this. I will explain it by and 
by. Let me still linger in the magic 
world of my recollections. 

“About eight o’clock my carriage 
stopped at the little church of the Carmel- 
ites, near the Luxembourg, and I sent it 
away, for I was supposed to attend the 
religious lectures which were given there 
at that hour. But I only crossed the 
church and the garden, and came out in 
another street. I went to the garret of a 
young needlewoman named Florence, who 
was devoted to me. I locked myself up 
in her room, and joyfully laid aside all my 
adornments to don the black, square-cut 
coat, the sword and wig of a young col- 
lege provisor. Tall as I was, with my 
dark complexion and inoffensive glance, I 
really had the awkward, hypocritical look 
of a little priestkin who had stolen to the 
play. I took a hackney-coach, and hast- 
ened to hide myself in my little box at the 
theatre. Then my joy, my terror, my 
impatience ceased. A profound calm de- 
scended upon me, and | remained until 
the rising of the curtain as if absorbed in 
the expectation of a great solemnity. 

‘* As the vulture surrounds the part- 
ridge in his magnetic flight, and holds her 
panting and motionless in the magic ecir- 
cle he describes above her, the soul of 
Lelio, that great soul of a poet and a trage- 
dian, enveloped all my faculties and plung- 
ed me intoa torpor of admiration. I lis- 
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tened, my hands clasped upon my knees, 
my chin upon the front of the box, and my 
forehead bathed in perspiration. I hardly 
breathed ; the crude light of the lamps tor- 
tured my eyes, which, dry and burning, 
were fastened on his every gesture, his 
every step. I wished to seize his least 
breath, the slightest shadow upon his 
brow. His feigned emotions, his simu- 
lated misfortunes impressed me as if they 
were real. I could hardly distinguish 
between truth and iilusion. ‘To me, Lelio 
no longer existed; he was Rodrigue, Ba- 
jazet, Hippolyte. I hated his enemies; I 
trembled at his dangers; his sorrows 
drew from me floods of tears ; and when he 
died I was compelled to stifle my screams 
with my handkerchief. Between the acts 
Isank down exhausted in the back part 
of my box; I was as one dead until the 
meagre tones of the orchestra warned me 
that the curtain was about to rise again. 
Then I sprang up, fall of strength and 
ardor, to admire, to feel, to weep. How 
much freshness, poetry, and youth there 
was in that man’s talent! That whole 
generation must have been of ice not to 
have fallen at his feet. 

** And yet, although he offended every 
conventional idea, although he could not 
adapt himself to the taste of that silly 
public, although he scandalized the wo- 
men by the carelessness of his dress and 
deportment, and displeased the men by 
his contempt for their foolish exactions, 
there were moments when, by an irresist- 
ible fascination, by the power of his eye 
and his voice, he held the whole of this 
ungrateful public as if in the hollow of his 
hand, and compelled it to applaud and to 
tremble. This happened but seldom, for 
the entire spirit of an age cannot be sud- 
denly changed; but when it did happen, 
the applause was frantic. It seemed as 
if the Parisians, subjugated by his genius, 
wished to atone for all their injustice. 
As for me, I believed that this man had at 
times a supernatural power, and that 
those who most bitterly despised him were 
compelled to swell his triumph in spite of 
themselves. In truth, at such times, the 
Comédie Francaise seemed smitten with 
madness, and the spectators, on leaving 
the theatre, were amazed to remember 
that they had applauded Lelio. As for 
me, I seized the opportunity to give full 
career to my emotion ; I shouted, I wept, 
I passionately called his name. Happily 
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for me, my weak voice was drowned in the 
storm which raged around me. 

‘** At other times he was hissed when he 
seemed to me sublime, and then I left the 
theatre, my heart full of rage. Those 
nights were the most dangerous for me. 
I was violently tempted to seek him out, 
to weep with him, to curse the age in 
which we lived, and console him by offer- 
ing him my enthusiasm and my love. 

** One evening, as I left the theatre by 
the side passage which led to my box, a 
small slender man passed in front of me, 
and turned into the street. One of the 
stage carpenters took off his hat, and said : 
‘Good evening, Monsieur Leliv.’ Eager 
to obtain a near view of this extraordinary 
man, I ran after him, crossed the street, 
and, forgetting the danger to which I ex- 
posed myself, followed him into a coffee 
house. Fortunately, it was not one in 
which I was likely to meet any one of my 
own rank, 

‘¢ When, by the light of a smoky lamp, 
I looked at Lelio, I thought I had been 
mistaken and followed another man. He 
was at least thirty-five, sallow, withered, 
and worn out. He was badly dressed, he 
looked vulgar, spoke in a hoarse, broken 
voice, shook hands with the meanest 
wretches, drank brandy, and swore horri- 
bly. It was not until I had heard his 
name repeated several times that I felt 
sure that this was the divinity of the the- 
atre, the interpreter of the great Corneille. 
I could recognize none of those charms 
which had so fascinated me, not even his 
glance, so proud, so ardent, end so sad. 
His eye was dull, dead, almost stupid ; 
his strongly accentuated pronunciation 
seemed ignoble when he called to the 
waiter, or talked of gambling and taverns. 
He walked badly, he looked vulgar, and 
the paint was only half wiped from his 
cheeks. It was no longer Hippolyte, it 
was Lelio. The temple was empty ; the 
oracle was dumb; the divinity had be- 
come a man, not even a man—an actor. 

** He went out, and I sat stupefied, with- 
out even presence of mind enough to drink 
the hot spiced wine I had called for. When 
I remembered where I was, and perceived 
the insulting glances which were fixed 
upon me, I became frightened. It was 
the first time I had ever found myself in 
such an equivocal position and in such 
immediate contact with people of that 
class ; since then, the emigration has ac- 
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customed me to make very light of such 
situations. 

‘*T rose and tried toescape, but forgot to 
pay my reckoning. The waiter ran after 
me. I was terribly ashamed; I was 
obliged to return, enter into explanations 
at the desk, and endure all the mocking 
and suspicious looks which were turned 
upon me. When I left, I thought I was 
followed. In vain I looked fora hackney- 
coach; there were none remaining in front 
ef the theatre. I constantly heard heavy 
steps echoing my own. ‘Trembling, I 
turned my head, and recognized a tall, 
ill-looking fellow whom I had noticed in 
one corner of the coffee-house, and who 
had very much the air of a spy or some- 
thing worse. He spoke to me; I do not 
know what he said; I was too much 
frightened to hear, but I had still presence 
of mind enough to rid myself of him. 
The boldness which terror gives trans- 
formed me into a heroine. I struck him 
in the face with my cane, and, leaving 
him stunned at my audacity, I started 
away swift us an arrow, and did not stop 
till L reached Florence’s little garret. 
When I awoke the next morning in my 
bed with its wadded curtains and coronal 
of pink feathers, I almost thought I had 
dreamed, and felt greatly mortified when 
I recollected the disillusions of the pre- 
vious night. I thought myself thoroughly 
cured of my love, and I tried to rejoice at 
it, but in vain. I was filled with a mor- 
tal regret, the weariness of life again en- 
tered my heart, the world had not a 
pleasure which could charm me. 

** Evening came, but brought no more 
beneficent emotions. Society seemed to 
me insipid. I went to church, listened to 
the evening lecture with the determina- 
tion of becoming pious; I caught cold, 
and came home quite ill. 

‘*T remained in bed several days. The 
Comtesse de Ferriéres came to see me, as- 
sured me that I had no fever, that lying 
still made me ill, that | must amuse my- 
self, go out, go to the theatre. She com- 
pelled me to go with her to see ‘ Cinna.’ 
‘You no longer go to the theatre,’ said 
she to me; ‘ your health is undermined 
by your piety, and the dulness of your 
life. You have not seen Lelio for some 
time; he is improved, and he is now 
sometimes applauded. I think he may 
some day hecome very tolerable.’ 

**T do not know why T allowed myself 
to be persuaded. LIlowever, as I was 
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completely disenchanted with Lelio, I 
thought I no longer ran any risk in brav- 
ing his fascinations in public. I dressed 
myself with excessive brilliance, and, in 
a great proscenium box, affronted a danger 
in which I no longer believed. 

‘* But the danger was never more im- 
minent. Lelio was sublime, and I had 
never been more in love with him. Yes- 
terday’s adventure seemed buta dream. I 
could not believe that Lelio was other than 
he seemed upon the stage. In spite of 
myself, I yielded to the terrible agitations 
into which he had the power of throwing 
me. My face was bathed in tears, and L 
was compelled to cover it with my hand- 
kerchief ; in the disorder of my mind I 
wiped off my rouge and my patehes, and 
the Comtesse de Ferrivres advised me to 
retire to the back of the box, for my emo- 
tion was creating a sensation in the house. 
I fortunately had the skill to make every 
one believe that it was the playing of 
Mile. Hippolyte Clairon which affected 
me so deeply. She was, in my opinion, 
a very cold and formal actress, too superior 
perhaps to her profession, as it was then 
understood; but her manner of saying 
Tout beau, in ‘ Cinna,’ had given her a 
great reputation. 

**Tt must be said, however, that when 
she played with Lelio she outdid herself. 
Although she took pains to proclaim her 
share in the fashionable contempt for his 
method of acting, she unconsciously felt 
the influence of his genius, and was in- 
spired by him when the passion of the 
scene placed them in relation. 

‘* That evening Lelio noticed me, either 
on account of my dress or my emotion ; 
for I saw him, when he was not acting, 
bend over one of the spectators who, at 
that epoch, sat upon the stage, and inquire 
my name. I guessed his question by the 
manner they both looked at me. My 
heart beat almost to suffocation, and I 
noticed, during the play, that Lelio’s 
eyes turned several times toward me. 
What would I not have given to hear 
what ‘the Chevalier de Brétillac, whom 
he had questioned, had said to him 
about me! Lelio’s face did not indicate 
the nature of the information he had re- 
ceived, for he was obliged to retain the 
expression suited to his part. I knew 
this Brétillac very slightly, and I could 
not imagine whether he would speak well 
or ill of me. 

‘* That night I understood for the first 
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time the nature of the passion which en- 
chained me to Lelio. It was a passion 
purely intellectual, purely ideai. It was 
not him [ loved, but those heroes of an- 
cient times, whose sincerity, whose fidel- 
ity, whose tenderness he knew how to 
represent; with him, and by him, I was 
carried back to an epoch of forgotten vir- 
tues. J was proud enough to think that 
in those days I should not have been mis- 
judged and hated, that my heart could 
have given itself, and that I should not 
have been reduced to loving a phantom of 
the footlights. Lelio was to me but the 
shadow of the Cid, the representative of 
that antique chivalric love now ridiculed 
in France. ‘The man, the actor, I did not 
fear, for I had seen him; I could love him 
only upon the stage. My Lelio was a 
fictitious being who had no existence out- 
side the theatre. The illusions of the 
stage, the glare of the footlights, were a 
part of the being whom I loved. Without 
them he was nothing to me, and faded 
like a star before the brightness of day. 
I had no desire to see him off the boards ; 
I should have been in despair had I met 
him. It would have been to me like con- 
templaiing the ashes of a great man. 

** One evening, as I was going to the 
Carmelite church with the intention of 
leaving it by the opposite door, I per- 
ceived that I was followed, and became 
convinced that henceforth it would be al- 
most impossible to conceal the object of 
my nocturnal expeditions. I decided to 
go publicly to the theatre. I acquired by 
degrees enough hypocrisy to hide my feel- 
ings, and, besides, I began to profess a 
warm admiration for Mlle. Hippolyte 
Clairon, which accounted sufficiently for 
the emotion I showed. I was now under 
greater constraint, and, compelled as I 
was to be perpetually conscious of myself, 
my enjoyment became less poignant and 
profound, But this circumstance involved 
another, which soon established a com- 
plete compensation. Lelio saw me and 
watched me; my beauty had struck him, 
my sensibility flattered him. His atten- 
tion sometimes wandered so much as to 
displease the public. Soon I could no 
longer doubt. He was madly in love 
with me. 

‘*My box had pleased the Princesse de 
Vaudemont. 1 gave it up to her, and took 
for myself a smaller one, less in view of 
the house, and better situated. I was al- 
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most upon the stage, I did not lose one of 
Lelio’s glances ; and he could look at me 
without its being seen by the public. 
But I no longer needed to catch his eye in 
order to understand all his feelings. The 
sound of his voice, his sighs, the expres- 
sion which he gave to certain verses, cer- 
tain words, told me that ke was speaking 
tome. I was the happiest and proudest 
of women, for then it was the hero, not 
the actor, who loved me. 

** After two years of an unknown and 
solitary love, cherished in the depths of 
my ownsoul, three winters passed over this 
same love now shared by him; yet never a 
look, a glance of mine gave Lelio reason 
to hope for anything beyond this mysteri- 
ous and tacit correspondence. I have 
heard since that Lelio often followed me 
in my walks and drives; so little did I de- 
sire to see him outside the theatre, that I 
had never perceived it. Of the eighty 
years I have passed in the world, those 
five are the only ones in which I really 
lived. 

‘*One day I read in the ‘ Mercure de 
France’ the name of a new actor en- 
gaged at the Comédie Francaise to re- 
place Lelio, who was about to leave 
France. This announcement was a mor- 
tal blow to me. I could not conceive how 
I should exist when deprived of these 
emotions, this life of passion and storm. 
This event gave an immense development 
to my love, and was well nigh my ruin. 

**T no longer struggled with myself; I 
no longer sought to stifle at once all 
thoughts contrary to the dignity of my 
rank. I regretted that he was not what 
he appeared upon the stage; I wished him 
as young and handsome as he seemed each 
night before the footlights, that I might 
sacrifice to him all my pride, ali my pre- 
judices. 

‘* While I was in this state of irresolu- 
tion, I received a letter inan unknown 
hand. It is the only love-letter I have 
ever kept; though Larrieux has written 
me innumerable protestations, and I have 
received a thousand perfumed declarations 
from a hundred others, it is the only real 
love-letter that was ever sent me.”’ 

The Marquise rose, opened with an un- 
trembling hand an inlaid casket, and took 
from it a crumpled, worn-out letter, 
which I read with difficulty. 

“MADAM: Tam certain that you will feel noth- 
ing but contempt for this letter; you will not 
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even deem it worthy of your anger. But, to a 
man falling into an abyss, what matters one 
more stone at the bottom? You will taink me 
mad, and you will be right. You will, perhaps, 
pity me, for you will not doubt my sincerity. 
Hewever humble your piety may have made 
you, you will understand the extent of my de- 
spair; you must already know how much evil 
and how much yood your eyes can do, 

“If you give me one compassionate thought, if, 
to-night at the theatre, I perceive upon your 
features a slight expression of pity, 1 shall be 
less wretched when I depart; I shall bear with 
me amemory which may give me strength to 
live fur from France, and there pursue my ar- 
duous and barren career. 

* But you must know this already, madam; it 
is impossible but that the violent emotions I 
have betrayed upon the stage, my cries of wrath 
and despair, have twenty times revealed to you 
my pission. You cannot have lighted all these 
flames without being conscious of what you did. 
Perhaps you played with me as a tiger with his 
prey; perhaps the spectacle of my folly and ny 
tortures were your pastime. But, no; to think 
80 were to presume too much. No, madam, I 
do not believe it; you never thought of me. 
You felt the verses of the great Corneille, you 
identified yourself with the noble passions of 
tragedy; that was all. And I, madman that I 
was, I dared to think that my voice alone some- 
times awoke your sympathies, that my heart 
echoed in yours, that between you and me there 
Was something more than between me and the 
public. Oh, my madness was arrant, but it was 
sweet! Leave me my illusions, madam; what 
are they to you? Do you fear that I should 
boast of them? By what right should I do so, 
und who would believe me? I should only 
make myself the laughing-stock of sensible peo- 
ple. Leave me this conviction; it has given me 
more joy than the severity of the public has 
caused me sorrow. Let me bless you. let me 
thank you upon my knees, for the sensibility 
which I have discovered in your soul, and which 
no other soul has ever shown me; for the tears 
which T have seen jou shed for my fictitious 
sorrows, and which have often raised my inspi- 
ration almost to delirium; for the timid glances 
which sought, at least | believed so, to console 
me for the coldness of my audience. Oh, why 
were you born to pomp and splendor! Why am 
Ian obscure and nameless artist! Why have I 
not riches and the favor of the public, that I 
might exchange them for a name, for one of 
those titles which I have hitherto disdained, and 
which, perhaps, would permit me to aspire as 
high as you are placed! Once I deemed the 
distinctions conferred upon talent superior to all 
others. To what purpose, thought I, isa mana 
chevalier or a marquis but to be the sillier, the 
vainer, and the more insolent? I hated the 
pride of men of rank, and thought I should be 
sufliciently avenged for their disdain if my 
genius raised me above them. Dreams and de- 
lusions all! my strength bas not equalled my 
mad ambition, I have remained obscure; I 
have done worse, I have touched success, and 
allowed it toescape me, Ithought myself great, 
and I was cast down to the dust; I imagined 
that I was almost sublime, and I was condemned 
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to be ridiculous. Fate took me, me and my au- 
dacious dreams, and crushed me as if I had 
been a reed! Iam a most wretched man! 

“ But I committed my greatest folly when I 
cast my eyes beyond that rew of lights which 
marks between me and the rest of society a line 
of invincible separation. It is to me the circle 
of Popilius. I, an actor, I dared to raise my 
eyes and fasten them upon a beautiful woman ! 
upon a woman, young, lovely, and of high rank ; 
for you are all this, madam, and I know it, 
The world accuses you of coldness and of ex- 
aggerated piety. 1 alone understand you. Your 
first smile, your first tear, sufliciently disproved 


the absurd fables which the Chevalier de Bre- 
tillac repeated against you. 
* But, then, what a destiny is yours! What 


fatality weighs upon you as upon me, that in 
the midst of a society so brilliant, which calls it- 
self so enlightened, you should have found only 
the heart of a poor actor to do you justice! Noth- 
ing will deprive me of the sad and consoling 
thought, that had we been born in the same rank, 
you would have been mine in spite of my rivals, 
in spite of my own inferiority. You would have 
been compelled to acknowledge that there is in 
me something greater than their wealth and 
their titles—the power of loving you. 
“ LELIO, 

‘¢ This letter,’’ continued the Marquise, 
‘“S was of a character very unusual at the 
time it was written, and seemed to me, 
notwithstanding some touches of theatri- 
cal declamation at the beginning, so 
powerful, so true, so full of fresh bold 
passion, that I was overwhelined by it. 
The pride which still struggled within 
me faded away. I would have given all 
the remaining days I had to live for one 
hour of such love. 

**T will not tell you of my anxiety, my 
uncertainty, my terror; I could not recol- 
lect them with any coherence. I an- 
swered in these words, as nearly as I can 
remember : 

** «1 do not aceuse you, Lelio, I accuse 
Destiny ; I do not pity you alone, I pity 
myself also. Neither pride nor prudence 
shall make me deny you the consolation 
of believing that I have felt a preference 
Keep it, for it is the only one | 
I can never consent to see 


for you. 
can offer you. 
you.’ 

‘“* Next day I received a note which I 
hastily read and threw into the fire, to 
prevent Larrieux from seeing it, for he 
came suddenly upon me while I was read- 
ing it. It read thus: 

“*MADAM: I must see you or I must die. 
Once—onee only, but for a single hour, if such is 
your will. Why should you fear an interview, 
since you trust my honor and my prudence ? 
Madam, I know who you are; I am well 
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aware of your piety, of the austerity of your 
life. Iam not fool enough to hope for anything 
but a word of compassion, but it must fail from 
yourown lips. My-heart must receive and bear 
it away, or my heart must break. LELIO.’ 


‘I must say in my own praise, for a 
generous and magnanimous trust is al- 
ways praiseworthy, that not fora moment 
did I fear that Lelio would betray the 
trust I placed in him. 

‘*T believed implicitly in the humility, 
in the sincerity of Lelio. Besides, I had 
ample reason to trust my own strength, 
I resolved to see him. I had completely 
forgotten his faded features, his low-bred 
manners, his vulgar aspect ; I recollected 
only the fascination of his genius, his let- 
ters, and his luve. I answered : 

“© ¢T will see you. Find some secure 
place, but hope for nothing bat for what 
you have asked. Should you seek to 
abuse my trust, you would be a villain, 
and I should not fear you.’ 

‘© Answer: 

‘© ¢ Your trust would save you from the 
basest of villains. You will see, madam, 
that Lelio is not unwortliy of it. The 
Duke has often been good enough 
to offer me the use of his house in the rue 
de Valvis ; to what use should I have put 
it? For three years there has been but 
one woman in the world for me. Deign 
to go thither after the play.’ 

** Some explanations and directions as 
to the locality of the house followed. 

““T received this note at four o’clock. 
The whole negotiation had occupied but a 
day. I had spent it in wandering through 
the house like one distracted; I was in a 
fever. This rapid succession of events 
bore me along as in a dream. When I 
had made the final decision, when it was 
impossible to draw back, I sank down 
upon my ottoman, breathless and dizzy. 

**] was really ill. A surgeon was sent 
for, and I was bled. I told my servants 
not to mention my indisposition to any 
one; for I dreaded the intrusion of offi- 
cious advisers, and was determined not to 
be prevented from going out that night. 
I threw myself upon my bed to await the 
appointed hour, and gave orders that no 
visitors should be admitted. 

* The blood-letting had relieved and 
weakened me: I sank into a great depres- 
sion of spirits. All my illusions vanished 
with the excitement which had accompa- 
nied my fever. Reason and memory re- 
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turned; I remembered my disenchant- 
ment in the coffee-house, and Lelio’s 
wretched appearance there; 1 prepared to 
blush fur my folly? and to fall from the 
height of my deceitful visions to a bare 
and despicable reality. 1 no longer un- 
derstood how it had been possible for me 
to consent to exchange my heroic and ro- 
mantic tenderness for the revulsion of feel- 
ing which awaited me, and the sense of 
shame which would henceforth poison all 
my recollections. I bitterly regretted 
what I had done; I wept my illusions, my 
love, and that future of pure and secret 
joys which I was about to forfeit. Above 
all, [ mourned for Lelio, whom in seeing 
I should forever lose, in whose love I had 
fuund five years of happiness, and for 
whom in a few hours I should feel noth- 
ing but indifference. 

‘*In the paroxysm of my grief I vio- 
lenily wrung my arms; tlie vein reopened, 
and | had barely time to ring for my maid, 
who found me in a swoon upon my bed. 
A deep and heavy sleep, against which I 
struggled in vain, seized me. I neither 
dreamed nor suffered—I was as one dead 
for several hours. When I again opened 
my eyes, my room was almost dark, my 
house silent; my waiting-woman was 
asleep in a chair at the foot of my bed. 
1 remained some time in such a state of 
numbness and weakness that I recollected 
nothing. Suddenly my memory returned, 
and I asked myself whether the hour and 
the day of rendezvous were passed, wheth- 
er I had slept an hour ora century ; wheth- 
er I had killed Lelio by breaking my word. 
Was there yet time? I tried to rise, but 
my strength failed me. I struggled for 
some moments as if ina nightmare. At 
last I summoned all the forces of my will 
to the assistance of my exhausted body. 
I sprang to the floor, opened the curtains, 
and saw the moon shining upon the trees 
of my garden. I ran to the clock; the 
hands marked ten. I seized my maid and 
waked her: ‘Quinette, what day of the 
week is it?’ She sprang from her chair, 
screaming, and tried to escape from me, 
for she thought me delirious; I reassured 
her, and learned that I had only slept 
three hours. 1 thanked God. I asked 
fur a hackney-coach. Quinette looked at 
me with amazement. At last she became 
convinced that I had the full use of my 
senses, transmitted my order, and began 
to dress me. 
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**T asked for my simplest dress; I put 
no ornaments in my hair, and refused to 
wear any rouge. I wished above all 
things for Lelio’s este#m and respect, for 
they were far more precious to me than 
his love. Nevertheless [ was pleased when 
Quinette, who was much surprised at this 
new caprice, said, examining me from head 
to foot : 

** «Truly, madam, I know not how you 
manage it; you are dressed in a plain 
white robe without either train or pan- 
nier ; you are ill and as pale as death; 
you have not even put ona pateh; yet L 
never saw you so beautiful as to-night. I 
pity the men who will look upon you! ’ 

*** Do you think me so very austere, my 
poor Quinette?’ 

*** Alas! madam, every day I pray 
Heaven to make me like you; but up to 
this time 

“**Come, simpleton, give me my mantle 
and muff.’ 

‘*At midnight I was in the heuse of the 
rue de Valois. 1 was carefully veiled. A 
sort of valet de chambre received me; he 

yas the only human being to be seen in 
this mysterious dwelling. He led me 
through the windings of a dark garden to 
a pavilion buried in silence and shadow. 
Depositing his green silk lantern in the 
vestibule, he opened the door of a large 
dusky room, showed me by a respectful 
gesture and with a most impassive face a 
ray of light proceeding from te other ex- 
tremity, and said, in a tone so low that it 
seemed as if he feared to awaken the 
sleeping echoes : ‘ Your ladyship is alone, 
no one else has yet come. Your ladyship 
will find inthe summer parlor a bell which 
I will answer should you need anything.’ 
Ile disappeared as if by enchantment, 
shutting the door upon me. 

* T was terribly frightened; I thought I 
had fallen into some trap. I ealled him 
back. He instantly reappeared, and his 
air of stupid solemnity reassured ine. I 
asked him what time it was, although I 
knew perfectly well, for I had sounded my 
watch twenty times in the carriage. ‘ It 
is midnight,’ answered he, without rais- 
ing his eyes. I now resolutely entered 
the summer parlor, and I realized how 
unfounded were my fears when I saw that 
the doors which opened upon the garden 
were only of painted silk. Nothing could 
be more charming than this boudoir; it 
was fitted up as a concert room. The 
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walls were of stucco as white as snow, 
and the mirrors were framed in unpolished 
silver. Musical instruments of unusually 
rich material were scattered about, upon 
seats of white velvet trimmed with pearls. 
The light came from above through leaves 
of alabaster which formed a dome over- 
head. This soft even light might have 
been mistaken for that of the moon. <A 
single statue of white marble stood in the 
middle of the room; it was an antique, 
and represented Isis veiled, with her fin- 
ger upon her lips. The mirrors which re- 
flected us, both pale and draped in white, 
produced such an illusion upon me that [ 
was obliged to move in order to distin- 
guish my figure from hers. 

*¢ Suddenly the silence was interrupted ; 
a door was opened and closed, and light 
fuotsteps sounded upon the floor. I sank 
into a chair more dead than alive, for I 
was about to see Lelio shorn of the illu- 
sions of the stage. I closed my eyes, and 
inwardly bade him farewell before I re- 
opened them. 

‘*But how much was I surprised! 
Lelio was beautiful as an angel. He had 
not taken off his stage dress, and it was 
the most elegant I had seen him wear. 
His Spanish doublet was of white satin, 
his shoulder and garter knots of cherry 
ribbons, and a short cloak of the same 
color was thrown over his shoulder. He 
wore an immense ruff of English lace; his 
hair was short and unpowdered, partially 
covered by a cap with white feathers and 
a diamond rose. In this costume he had 
just played Don Juan in the ‘ Festin de 
Pierre.’ Never had I seen him so beauti- 
ful, so young, so poetical, as at that mos 
ment. Velasquez would have worshipped 
such a model. 

‘* He knelt before me. I could not help 
stretching out my hand to him, he seemed 
so submissive, so fearful of displeasing me, 
A man sufficiently in love to tremble be- 
fore a Woman was so rare in those times, 
and this one was thirty-five and an actor! 

** [It seemed to me then, it seems to me 
still, that he was in the first bloom of 
youth. In his white dress he looked like 
a young page; his forehead had all the 
purity, his heart all the ardor of a first 
He took my hands and covered 
My senses seemed to 


love. 
them with kisses. 
desert me; I caressed his burning fore- 
head, his stiff black hair, and the brown 
neck which disappeared in the soft white- 
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ness of his collar. He wept likea woman; 
I was overwhelmed with his sobs. 

**T wept delicious tears. I compelled 
him to raise his head and look at me. 
How beautiful he was, great God! How 
splendid, how tender were his eyes! How 
much fascination his warm, true soul 
communicated to the very defects of his 
face, and the scars left upon it by time 
and tvil! Oh, the power of the soul! 
He who understands not its miracles has 
never loved! When I saw the premature 
wrinkles upon his beautiful forehead, 
when I saw the pallor of his lips, the 
languor of his smile, my heart melted. I 
felt that I must needs weep for his griefs, his 
disappointments, the labors of his life. I 
identified myse!f with him in all his sor- 
rows, even that of his long hopeless love 
for me, and I had but one wish—to com- 
pensate him for the ills he had suffered. 

*** My dear Lelio, my great Rodrigue, 
my beautiful Don Juan!’ cried I in my 
delirium. He spoke to me, he told me all 
the phases of his love; he told me how 
from a dissipated actor I had made him 
a man full of life and ardor; how I had 
raised him in his own eyes, and restored 
to him the illusions of his youth; he 
spoke of his respect, his veneration for 
me, of his contempt for the species of love 
which was then in fashion. Never did a 
more penetrating eloquence speak to the 
heart of a woman; never did Racine make 
love utter itself with such a conviction of 
its own truth, such poetry, such strength. 
Everything elevated and profound, every- 
thing sweet and fiery which passion can 
inspire, lay in his words, his voice, his 
eyes, his caresses, and his submission. 
Alas! did he deceive himself? was he 
playing a part?”’ 

**T certainly do not think so,’’ cried I, 
looking at the Marquise. She seemed to 
grow young as she spoke, and, like the 
fairy Urgela, to cast off her hundred years. 
I know not who has said that a woman’s 
heart has no wrinkles. 

‘* Listen to the end,’’ said she. ‘I 
threw my arms around his neck; I shiv- 
ered as I touched the satin of his coat, as 
1] breathed the perfume of his hair. My 
emotion was too violent, and I fainted, 

‘* He recalled me to myself by his prompt 
assistance. I found him still kneeling at 
my feet. ‘ Pity me, kill me,’ cried he. 
He was paler and far more ill than I. 

‘*** Listen, Lelio,’ said I. ‘ Here we 
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separate forever, but let us carry from 
this place a whole future of blisssful 
thoughts and adored memories. I swear, 
Lelio, to love you till my death. I swear 
it without fear, for I feel that the snows 
of age will not have the power to extin- 
guish this ardent flame.’ 

** Lelio knelt before me; he did not im- 
plore me, he did not reproach me; he 
said that he had not hoped for as much 
happiness as I had given him, and that he 
had no right to ask for more. Neverthe- 
less, as he bade me farewell, his despair, 
the emotion which trembled in his voice, 
terrified me. I asked him if he would not 
find happiness in thinking of me, if the 
ecstasy of our meeting would not lend its 
charm toall the days of his life, if his past 
and future sorrows would not be softened 
each time he recalled it. He roused him- 
self to promise, to swear all I asked. He 
again fell at my feet and passionately 
kissed my dress. I made a sign, and he 
left me. The carriage I had sent for came. 
The automatic servant of the house knock- 
ed three times outside to warn me. Lelio 
despairingly threw himself in front of the 
door; he looked like a spectre. I gently 
repulsed him, and he yielded. I crossed 
the threshold, and as he attempted to fol- 
low me, [ showed him a chair in the mid- 
dle of the room, underneath the statue of 
Isis. He sat down in it. A passionate 
smile wandered over his lips, his eyes 
sent out one more flash of gratitude and 
love. He was still beautiful, still young, 
still a grandee of Spain. After a few 
steps, when I was about to lose him for- 
ever, I turned back and looked at him 
once more. Despair had crushed him. 
He was old, altered, frightful. His body 
seemed paralyzed. His stiffened lips at- 
tempted an unmeaning smile. His eyes 
were glassy and dim; he was now only 
Lelio, the shadow of a lover and a prince.”’ 

The Marquise paused ; then, while her 
aspect changed like that of a ruin which 
totters and sinks, she added : ‘* Since then 
I have not heard him mentioned.’’ 

The Marquise made a second and a 
longer pause ; then, with the terrible for- 
titude which comes with length of years, 
which springs from the persistent love of 
life or the near hope of death, she said 
with a smile: ** Well, do you not now be- 
lieve in the ideality of the eighteenth cen- 
tury?” 

GrorGE Sanp. 
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By Mrs. Evwarps, Author of ‘‘ Susan Fielding,’’ ‘* Archie Lovell,”’ ete. 


CHAPTER XL. 


GOOD-BY FOREVER, 


Y ET another *‘sin worth sinning,”’ 
another dance worth dancing, is 


Rawdon Crosbie fated to enjoy in this 
tife. 

Jane walks up to his side, without the 
Duke of Malta, and asks for it herself, 
just as he is standing, jealous, miserable, 
undecided whether he shall invite the 
least musical of the Miss Pippins for the 
ensuing waltz, or rush away from every- 
body, smoke a pipe of despair in the star- 
light, then return to his hotel, and have 
done with ladies and ladies’ society for- 
ever! “Can [ have the honor of this 
waltz, Mr. Croshie? It seems I may wait 
forever if I wait until your highness will 
condescend to ask me.”’ 

She looks beautiful, almost startlingly 
beautiful, as she speaks—her lips smil- 
ing (Jane knows a good deal about that 
siniling art; before the footlights has she 
not seen ballet-zirls practise it in the face 
of the most atrocious bodily tortures ?— 
here, on the stage of life, with adverse 
eyes, not those ofa friendly public, wateh- 
ing her, shall she not show front as brave?) 
the hectie of her cheeks contrasting vivid- 
ly with the marble of her round young 
neck and arms, her blue eyes all aglow 
with feverish light. 

Rawdon looks at her like one who 
dreams; looks at her with a mingling 
of feelings that I find it hard to describe 
in words. She is nothing to him, and yet 
as she stands heve at his side smiling into 
his face, and speaking to him with that 
voice of hers, she is everything. The past 
that has been Francis Theobald’s, the fu- 
ture that may be, Rawdon does not ask 
himself what, matter nothing. Ie, he 
alone in the world possesses the present 
moment, and will make the most of it. A 
man going to execution might surely drink 
with zest a draught of rarest wine offered 
him by some pitying hand on his road. 

She takes his arm, they stand for a min- 
ute or two in silence, and then the musie 
begins and they start. If Rawdon lives 





to be an old man, surely the keen pain, tne 
keenest enjoyment of the next five minutes 
must remain no dry mental record, but a 
warm and living sensation in his memory. 
As the waltz proceeds he goes again 
through every scene of their brief friend- 
ship. He remembers the first look Jane 
gave him on the promenade at Spa, the 
ball and the Grande Duchesse waltzes, 
the walk home in the perfumed summer 
moonlight, their supper beside the win- 
dow, the ineffaceable picture of her as she 
stood, the half-dead roses in her hair, 
smiling good-by to him in the early morn- 
ing on the staircase. He remembers the 
day of the Lidlington Flower Show, his 
jealousy, their walk—that for him might 
have been in Arcadia—among the flowers, 
and how they laughed and jested in the 
level sunlight; and the hours alone to- 
gether in the silent garden of Theobalds; 
and the night at the Prince of Wales’s, 
and the ‘sermon by gaslight’’ on the 
pavement of Maddox street. 

And now all is over. 

Just as unmistakably as a dying man 
knows that he is dying, Rawdon Crosbie 
knows that his ill-starred passion, with all 
it has given and all it has taken away, is 
in its death agony. He is drinking the 
last dregs of the poison-cup, and the poi- 
son tastes like nectar to the last. 

When the waltz finishes Jane declares 
herself tired, and instead of walking about 
the room on Rawdon’s arm, takes posses- 
sion of the first vacant chair that comes tc 
hand, Rawdon placing himself at her side 

They are, as it chances, exactly oppo 
site poor Emmy, who, partnerless dur 
ing the last dance, is sitting in the same 
place where Adonis left her some quarter 
of an hour ago. 

**Rawdon,”? cries Jane, apropos of 
nothing, and turning her eyes full upon 
the lad’s face, ‘* that waltz was our good- 
hy. Did you know it? Not the cut eter- 
nal, but good-hy all the same. Well, 
when people go away they sometimes ask 
a favor of the friend they leave, don’t 
they? I want to ask a favor of you.” 

** Going away ! *’ repeats Rawdon blank: 
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** And are you going away, Mrs. The- 
Are you gving to leave Chalk- 


ly. 
obald? 
shire?” 

“Yes, I’m going to leave Chalkshire. 
There was no great love between us from 
the beginning’’—Jane has never read 
Shakespeare, but she has got a little stock 
of her uwn of stage quotations,—** There 
was no great love between us from the be- 
ginning, and it has pleased God to decrease 
it on further acquaintance. Chalkshire 
air doesn’t agree with me, so I’m going ”’ 
—a quiver, as though some spasm of pain 
had seized her, contracts her lips—‘* I’m 
going to have a change from it. Well, 
that is not what I wanted to talk to you 
about. If I ask a favor of you, my dear 
boy, will you promise beforehand to grant 
it? You'll never repent it if you do. 
Rawdon, I haven’t much good left in me, 
I know, but I’m not quite so vile as to 
want to hurt you. Will you promise?” 

** Most faithfully,’’ says Rawdon Cros- 
bie without a second’s hesitation. ‘* You 
should know that pretty well, 1 think, 
without going through the form of ask- 
ing.” 

*¢ Go this moment—no, not this moment, 
Z want you for a little while Jonger, but 
go, the moment you leave me, to Miss 
Marsland and try once more to set things 
straight, ask her once more to forgive you. 
She will not say ‘ No’ to-night, 1’ll answer 
for that.” 

Rawdon Crosbie turns white to the very 
lips. ‘*This—this is the last thing I 
should have expected you to ask me, Mrs. 
Theobald.”’ 

‘*No doubt of it,’’ says Jane quietly. 
‘* But everything that is least to be ex- 
pected is happening to-night. Did you 
see me dance my lancers, Mr. Crosbie? I 
was in the same set with Lady Laurie and 
a Miss Archdeacon and your mamma. 
And the set did not melt away like the 
first one [ tried with Dolly Standish, and 
the ladies all gave me the tips of their fin- 
gers and managed not to faint. I have 
learned a lesson by that, Rawdon, my dear. 
If one would rough-ride the prejudices of 
good English society, one must have a 
Duke of Malta, not a Dolly Standish, for 
one’s partner.”’ 

She laughs rather loudly. Emma 
Marsland across the room can hear her, 
But it isa laugh from which all the old 
merriment, all the hearty ring which once 
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made Jane’s laughter so good a thing to 
listen to, has fled. 

** And so, remembering the lancers, I 
think We may say that everything least 
likely to happen is happening to-night. 
Rawdon ’’—atter a second or two—* some 
day or another, a long ‘me hence it may 
be, just one more thing I should be glad 
for you to do. But you needn't promise 
about this; do it only if it seems good 
to you. Some day or other, then, when 
you are a steady old married man, and 
when you are talking to your wife about 
the past, I should like you to say to her 
that before I left Chalkshire 1, Jane Theo- 
bald, wished her happiness, and that if I 
ever gave her pain | was sorry for it. Do 
you hear?” 

‘*] hear,’’ answers Rawdon very low, 
and not once raising his eyes to Jane's 
face. 

** And, without my making any fine- 
company speeches, my dear boy, you must 
take for granted all the good things I wish 
you. ‘The only happy hoars I ever had in 
Chalkshire were the hours 1 spent with 
you. I shall like, whatever becomes of 
me, to look back to them and to remember 
how pluckily you used to stand my friend. 
And now,’ she goes on a little hastily, 
**T don’t know that there’s anything more 
for us to talk about. Good-by forever is 
a nasty thing to say, Rawdon, so we won't 
say it. We won't think that our good-by 
forever is really being spoken just at this 
moment.’’ 

** And [ shall never feel that it has been 
spoken at all,’’? says Rawdon stoutly. 
** As long as you live and I live, Mrs. 
Theobald, I shall never feel that we have 
wished each other a last good-by.”’ 

**You think so now. ‘The day will 
come—yes, Rawdon, yes, the future is 
uncertain; impossible to say how any of 
us may turn out in the future—but the 
day will come, depend upon it, when 
you'll thank your stars good-by forever 
was said between you and me, and then— 
oh, heaven, whatever we do, dun’t let us 
get lachrymose and sentimental!’? With 
a sort of start Jane interrupts herself 
thus. Almost within ear-shot, does not 
the Duke of Malta stand watching her? 
** You'll want all that kind of sugary ma- 
terial, you know. child, for the grand re- 
conciliation scene in which you and Miss 
Marsland ave coming on. It won't bea 


’ 
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very hard scene to act, take my word for 
it. People seldom fail in pleading when 
they really want to be pardoned. The 
question is, how am [, outside in the cold, 
to know that the pardon is spoken? ”’ 

She pauses for a minute, then selects a 
white moss rosebud from the flowers she 
holds in her hand, and gives it to him. 

** Here, take this, Rawdon—I have ex- 
cellent eyes, I shall see it wherever I may 
be in the room—and wear it until the mo- 
ment when your sweetheart says ‘ Yes.’ 
Then I, outside in the cold, must have my 
sign, and the sign shall be that you pull 
out my flower, my last gift, alas! from 
your buttonhole, and in the agitation of 
your feelings let it drop, accidentally of 
course, at your sweetheart’s feet. You 
promise ? ”’ 

Before Rawdon has time to answer, 
the Duke of Malta advances to claim her 
—with such an expression of assured suc- 
cess, such a flush of triumph upon his 
vacuous Beaudesert face! Jane rises, 
takes his arm with a curious, half-sullen 
air of submission, then turns once more 
to Rawdon Crosbie. 

** You proinise me?’’ she repeats in a 
whisper. ‘* I shall feel—well, the only plea- 
sure anything could give me to-night when 
I receive my sign.” 

And he promises. They are the last 
words ever spoken between them. Upon 
the Duke of Malta’s arm Jane passes 
away among the crowd of dancers ; and in 
another minute Rawdon Crosbie has taken 
the vacant chair by Emma Marsland’s side. 

In a poem or a play, men, at all stirring 
moments of the plot, express their feel- 
ings, | remark, in language artistically 
adequate to the occasion. In every-day 
commonplace reality, they talk every-day 
commonplace still; plead for their mis- 
tress’s lost favor much in the same strain 
and tone as they would ask her to pass 
them the toast at breakfast ; only that in 
asking for the toast their utterance might 
be more natural, and therefore more ex- 
pressive. 

“What! not dancing, Emmy?” This 
is the observation with which Rawdon, 
his heart really torn by conflicting emo- 
tions, begins the scene that he knows 
must, one way or another, govern the 
course of his whole fature life. 

‘* No, I’m not dancing this time,’’ says 
Emma. ‘ I’ve danced as much as I wish 
to dance this evening.” 


[ JAN. 


“It’s getting awfully hot; don’t you 
think so?”’ 

‘* Yes; but if the windows are open on 
both sides there is such a draught. It’s 
better to be too hot than to sit in a 
draught.”’ 

** Well, perhaps it is. You won’t give 
me another dance to-night, 1 suppose, 
Emmy ?”’ 

‘** Yes, Rawdon, I will, if you wish for 
me.”’ 

‘*T did not like to ask you sooner. I 
thought Adonis was sure to have filled all 
the vacant places in your programme.”’ 

** Poor dear Adonis!” What woman 
can speak of the man she has refused with- 
out some slight inflection of voice betray- 
ing his secret? ‘* Adonis does not dance 
round dances, you know.” 

** And you will dance this galop with 
me, then ?”’ 

‘*T shall be very happy.” 

But neither of them rises, and both 
keep their eyes fixed rigidly straight before 
them, as people do who are conscious that 
they are not saying what they would like 
to say if they dared, and knew how. 

‘* Mrs. Theobald is looking very weil 
to-night,’’ remarks Emma, breaking the 
ice at last. ‘* 1 mean well as far as looks 
go. I—I’m sorry for her, Rawdon.’’ 
Timidly poor Emmy volunteers this, her 
first concession. ‘* People are saying that 
Mr. Theobald has gone away and left her, 
and there’s such a wretched look on her 
face all the time she is laughing and talk- 
ing with the Duke.” 

‘You could hardly expect a woman in 
her position, alone in a room full of people 
who have shunned and blackballed her, to 
look very jolly,’”’ answers Rawdon. 

‘*If I had to act the last few weeks 
over again, I know that I, for one, would 
behave very differently toward Mrs. Theo- 
bald; but it’s no use looking back now. 
The past is past, and done with!’? And 
Emma gives a melancholy sigh as she 
thinks of the lovely wedding-dresses from 
Miss Fletcher’s, the orange blossoms, the 
Honiton veil (tried on in strictest confi- 
dence before one’s eight bridesmaids), all 
locked away painfully spotless, drearily 
intact, in the bran-new portmanteau and 
travelling cases that were to have accom- 
panied Mr. and Mrs. Rawdon Crosbie 
upon their wedding tour. 

‘* 7s the past done with?” exclaims 
Rawdon. ‘‘ Emma,’’ and his yeice trem- 
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bles, ‘‘is the past, the time when we loved 
and trusted each other so well, gone by 
forever between you and me?”’ 

**Qh, Rawdon—oh, don’t—oh, what 
would mamma think ?—oh, I know the 
Pippins are looking !’’ cries Emma, her 
heart swelling with a sudden rapturous 
hope. 

**T have been to blame in every way—a 
fool! I deserved to lose you, I don’t de- 
serve your forgiveness, but—I ask it! 
Emma, thinking of yourself, and of your 
own happiness alone, not of any suffering 
your answer might cost me, is it possible 
you can say you pardon me? is it possible 
there is room for me in your affection 
yet?” 

And now comes to Rawdon Crosbie the 
most strangely-blent moment conceivable 
of pleasure and of pain. For Emma, such 
honest love, sych tender womanly forgive- 
ness upon her face as makes her more than 
pretty, falters ‘* Yes,’’ and Jane standing 
outside in the cold—just opposite the lov- 
ers, that is to say, flushed and radiant, on 
the Duke of Malta’s arm—must have her 
sign! 

He takes the flewer, as she bade him, 
from his buttonhole and holds it irreso- 
lutely. 

** How odious [ used to be about your 
bits of flowers, your withered weeds,” 
cries Emma presently; poor Emma, who 
feels in her immense new-born happiness 
that she can never blame herself enough 
for the jealousy through which that hap- 
piness was so nearly wrecked! ‘I’m 
wiser now, Rawdon; I ask no impertinent 
questions about your white rose'vud, al- 
though I can form a pretty shrewd guess 
who gave it you. Your buttonhole was 
without adornment, sir, when we danced 
that miserable dance together at the be- 
ginning of the evening.”’ 

**T have danced with Lydia Pippin, 
Augusta Brown—with I don’t know how 


many charming creatures since,’ says 
Rawdon. 
And Emma seems contented. Just at 


this moment up comes Sir John Laurie 
to ask her for the following quadrille, 
the last square dance of the evening. 
Even in the first rose flush of enraptured 
love, Emma cannot resist the honor of 
dancing with the county member; and as 
the good old gentleman, spectacles on 
nose, stands writing his name down on 
her programme, Rawdon gets an oppor- 
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tunity, unobserved, for giving Jane her 
sign. 

In acrowded ballroom, everybody Argus- 
eyed, watching everybody else’s affairs, 
*tis wonderful how little is known, real- 
ly, of what goes on among the different 
actors. Rawdon Crosbie is evidently try- 
ing to patch things up, wise young man, 
with the heiress, in Major Hervey’s ab- 
sence. That all the world has been ob- 
serving during the past five minutes. 
Who should notice such a trivial action as 
his raising a morsel of half-dead flower to 
his lips, holding it to them with a great. 
tenderness for a second or two, then—his 
sunburnt, unsentimental face becoming 
livid the while—laying it gently down on 
the floor just beside the hem of Miss Mars- 
land’s ball dress, and letting it rest there ! 
Who, I say, should notice such unimpor- 
tant nonsense as all this ? 

** I’m sure I didn’t want any other part- 
ner than you to-night,’’ says Emma, turn- 
ing to her lover. ‘* But one couldn’t re- 
fuse Sir John—say, Rawdon, could one?”’ 

** Perfectly impossible, my dear Emma. 
Now the right thing, I suppose, for me is 
to solicit the honor of fat old Lady Lau- 
rie’s hand and be your vis-i-vis ? ”’ 

** T hope you are not beginning to laugh 
at me already, Rawdon?”’ 

**Do I look in such a very laughing 
mood then, Emma? ’’ 

And Emma after glancing at his face is 
forced to confess a little bitterly that he 
doves not. Rawdon Crosbie, as | have be- 
fore remarked, is no expert in the art of 
feigning emotion. 

When the waltz is over, Mrs. Theobald 
begins to walk about on the Duke's arm; 
after a time, accidentally or otherwise, 
passes close to the lovers as they stand 
talking to Mrs. Crosbie at the upper end 
of the room. She gives Rawdon a furtive 
smile of congratulation that with all its 
kindliness cuts him to the heart. Then, 
Emma chancing at the moment to raise 
her head, the eyes of the two young wo- 
men meet—meet, Emma Marsland may 
one day be glad to remember, with a look 
of forgiveness and reconciliation at last. 

It is considered etiquette at the Lid- 
lington publie balls for ‘* everybody ”’ to 
leave together: Lady Laurie orders her 
carriage at two; Mrs. Coventry Brown, 
and all minor luminaries, order theirs at 
the same hour. After her quadrille with 
Sir John, Emma has one blissful round 
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dance with her lover, then quits the ball- 
room on his arm, some bald-headed gen- 
tleman of Chalkshire repute, you may be 
sure, escorting Mrs. Crosbie—poor Mrs. 
Crosbie, ready to weep with maternal joy 
at the happy turn events have taken, but 
dignified and well-bred in her demeanor 
towards Providence to the last. 

In the vestibule occurs the usual crush 
of cloaked and hooded ladies, and of gen- 
tlemen tripping themselves up over the 
ladies’ trains. ‘* Charming ball, was it 
not?” **Oh, charming! Never saw your 
daughters look so well.’? ‘* Good night, 
dear Vady Laurie.”? ** Hope you will not 
suffer from the heat!’ ‘* Hope you will 
not saffer from the cold!’’ So the Chalk- 
shire notables, treading on each other’s 
satin toes, and murmuring platitudes in 
each other’s weary faces, fight their way 
to the front, and vanish from the stage of 
this little drama. 

** Mrs. Coventry Brown’s carriage! ”’ 

Forth steps the majestic woman, liker 
to a purring white cat than ever, with 
a swan’s-down cloak drawn up around her 
throat; the three youthful white cats, also 
in swan’s-down, following. 

** Mrs. Pippin’s carriage! ”’ 

The’ watchful barn-door mamma, and 
her brood of elderly chickens, pass away 
out of our sight. 

** Mrs. Crosbie’s carriage !”’ 

No; the name, this time, has been 
shouted wrong. Mrs. Crosbie’s carriage 
next but one. 

Mrs. Francis Theobald’s carriage stops 
the way. 

She flatters down the steps in her white 
dress and flowers at the Duke of Malta’s 
side, the light from the lamps outside 
shining on her; flushed, suecessful—as 
women count success—yet with that same 
hunted look of which [ have spoken upon 
her face still—a vision several persons 
among this Chalkshire assemblage are not 
likely to forget. 

The Duke stands, bareheaded, eagerly 
whispering to her for a minute or more 
after she is seated, heedless, it would seem, 
of the string of county carriages whose 
progress Mrs. Francis Theobald’s hack 
vehicle impedes. 

Ile whispers more and more eagerly ; 
Jane never answers. At last, ‘If you 
expect me to remember anything about it, 
you had better write the name down,’’ she 
remarks, in a cold, hard sort of tone. 
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Rawdon Crosbie is near enough to hear 
her words. ‘* I never remembered a pro- 
mise or an address in my life.’’ 

She hands the Duke her ball pro- 
gramme; he scribbles a word or two on 
the back and gives it to her again, with 
enother last whisper. 

And then the door of the carriage is 
shut, and Jane drives away, the Duke of 
Malta watching her progress into the 
darkness of the night. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
ALONG THE RAILROAD TO RUIN. 


Away into the darkness ; back through 
the bush and sweetness of the August 
night, home. 

Hannah, the nursemaid, the only watch- 
er in the grim old house—Llannah, with 
nerves already shaken by rats and creak- 
ing boards, stares open-mouthed at the 
apparition of Mrs. Theobald’s face, ghast- 
ly now that it has cooled from the flush 
and excitement of the ball; the blue eyes 
weary, yet with an unnatural glow of fire 
in their weariness; the hair pushed back 
from the temples; the lips dry and scarlet ; 
the whole expression of her face changed. 

Will Mrs. Theobald please to take 
anything? Yes, Mrs. Theobald will take 
some brandy and water when she gets up 
stairs, the proportion of brandy not small, 
Hannah. And thenshe submits to having 
pins taken out and flowers unfastened ; 
submits to Hannah’s talk, and—and wants 
nothing more. Wants nothing but to be 
left alone, within locked doors, the reflec- 
tion of her own face in the looking-glass, 
the sight of Blossy asleep and rosy in her 
cot, for company. 

In the fine old days when rack and 
thumbscrew were called in to the aid of 
orthodox social opinions, the accused, we 
read, did, after the first great wrench of 
nerve and muscle, feel little more; man’s 
physical capacity for suffering being, 
thank Heaven, less boundless than man’s 
capacity for inflicting it. Jane should 
have gone through the worst by now, if 
the same law hold good in the moral as in 
the material world, which unfortunately 
it does not. 

In the infinite spirit is room 
For the pulse of an infinite pain. 

She has been in torture throughout the 

evening ; was in torture while she danced. 
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smiled, planned, radiant with ‘‘ success,” 
the ruin of all her future years ; is in tor- 
ture now. 

The room she and Theobald oceupy is 
the same best or purple room to which 
her sisters-in-law led her on the night 
when she first tasted respectability. There 
is the ghostly four-poster in which cousin 
James died; there are the ghostly watch- 
pockets; there the two prim dressing ta- 
bles. Nothing altered outwardly. Only 
the life that then was in its spring laid 
low by sudden blight; only an unimport- 
ant unit about to be added to the sum of 
shipwrecked and abandoned human wails 
with which the world’s highways are over- 
stocked. 

Is it to be wondered at? Jane took her 
brandy and water at a draught as soon as 
the servant left her alone, and the result 
of the stimulant is, no merciful stupor, no 
kindly impairment of reason, but rather a 
suarpened power of gauging her wretch- 
edness to itsdepths. Is this crowning act 
of her history a thing in any way to won- 
der at? She remembers a score of chil- 
dren who learned in the same class with 
her from Adolphe Dido, and who have 
most of them ended as she will, only with 
less noise and glitter. Some innate ten- 
dency of ballet-girls probably, against 
which, now that the play of life begins to 
“‘ work close,’ it were vain to struggle. 
One’s fate—as well accept fate bravely— 
make no whine over it. And yet—and 
yet—what love resurgent, what yearning 
toward all things right and honest, were 
in her heart four hoursago. What loath- 
ing, what abhorrence for the future to 
which she tacitly stands committed, are in 
her heart now ! 

Taking her candle, she goes up to Blos- 
sy’s cot and bends over, looking at her in 
a sort of blank despair. The child ‘* fea- 
tures’’ Theobald, as the country people 
say, and the likeness comes out strongest 
when sleep has shut the blue eyes which 
are her sole resemblance to her mother. 
Theobald’s fair hair and complexion, his 
forehead, his print of chin—Theobald’s 
whole face rises before Jane’s sight with 
cruel distinctness as she looks at the baby 
face of his littledaughter. And she turns 
from her abruptly; yes, turns from her 
with a feeling well-nigh of hatred. How 
should I write the word if I did not know 
that love and hatred, under the overmas- 
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tering influence of jealousy, are exchange- 
able terms ? 

She turns from the child, I say, and for 
an instant stands motionless, then, through 
a half-open door, walks into a small ad- 
joining room, her husband’s dressing- 
room. It is in disorder, Esther the house- 
maid having taken her day’s junketing 
at the races; just as Mr. Thevbald lett 
it after dressing this morning. Three 
or four summer cravats —failures— are 
strewn about the dressing-table; the 
gloves in which he drove over from The 
Folly lie on the floor. She stoops and 
picks one of these gloves up; in I know 
not what passion of tenderness clasps it 
tight, tight to her breast for a moment, 
then flings it from her with a gesture of 
abhorrence. Melodramatic, highly; but 
coming from Jane, natural. If she were 
dying, the poor theatre-nurtured girl must 
be theatrical still. After this, shutting 
and locking the door, as though she would 
lock him away from her thoughts with the 
action, she comes back to her room and 
finishes undressing. 

By now a faintest primrose tinge has 
begun to penetrate through the heavy 
window curtains. Jane draws one back 
and sees the world already entered upon a 
new day; sees the vhill light resting on 
the hoar old elms around 'Theobalds, and 
on the faintly-outlined chalk downs that 
were a thousand years before she was, 
and will be a thousand years after she 
has sinned and suffered her little hour 
and gone to sleep again. What matter 
her sorrows or her wrongs in this great 
system of things wherein she holds so poor 
a place? Of what account are they or 
she to any one? And then return to her 
mind the protestations of life-long devo- 
tion, the offers of riches, freedom, * posi- 
tion,’’ which have heen incessantly whis- 
pered in her ear throughout the evening. 
And though she loathes tlie offers and him 
who made them alike—more than this, 
though, with wisdom prematurely learnt 
in the sharpest of all schools, she ap- 
praises both protestations and offers at 
their exact value—it seems to her that 
there can be no going back now; that 
what is coming is not only inevitable, but 
best. 

All times of revolution, in nations or in 
a girl’s ignorant heart, are times of light- 
ning speed. Four hours ago, reckoning 
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time by ordinary computation, Jane was 
swayed by one fierce passion, simply ; in 
an access of jealousy, desired swift and 
sare and desperate retaliation upon one 
offender. She has gone through a whole 
lifetime of moral change since then; will 
be avenged not only for her bruised and 
despised love’s sake, not on Theobald only, 
now, but on the world; will throw down 
the gauntlet not merely to the Chalkshire 
respectability which has flouted her, but 
to all respectability. (An old, ever-new 
story, reader. Society revolting against 
the class ; the individual revolting against, 
and so justifying, society.) How puerile, 
childish, seems that scheme she once en- 
tertained of returning to the stage! 
What, go through the bitter toil, the 
heat, the cold of that hardest slavery, to 
win the applause of a capricious public, 
the paltry earnings of some forty or fifty 
shillings a week, while Theobald, by good 
luck rid, without signal disgrace, of his 
incumbrance, might return honeradly to 
the world that had found no place for her, 
the world of Lady Rose Golightly ! 

Work wants a sound heart. If at any 
time, while he Joved and was faithful to 
her, Francis Theobald had happened to 
ruin himself utterly—yes, to the wanting 
of bread—never doubt that Jane would 
have gone back to the stage, short skirts, 
hard work, modest pay, and all, and have 
pirouetted bravely for his support; yes, 
and have had him wear fine lavender 
gloves and embroidered linen, and smoke 
the best attainable cigars, out of her poor 
superfluities. 

That is just the sort of stuff she is made of. 

Not now, not now! 

—She moves across to her dressing- 
table, where lie her sviled bali gloves, her 
faded bouquet, her programme. She takes 
up this last, and looks down through the 
list of dances—each ‘* Valse d’Am pur” 
or * Galop Infernal’? marking a s ation 
of her journey along the railroad to ruin! 
—then turns over to the other side, and in 
cold, green daylight, reads the words the 
Duke wrote there in pencil as he stood 
bareheaded, the county watching, I will 
not say envying her ‘‘ suecess,”’ beside the 
door of her carriage. 

Only three or four words: the address 
of a certain hotel in Brussels, with his 
Grace’s initials scrawled in monogram 
underneath. But Jane’s face turns sud- 
denly ashen as she reads them. Pain, 
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like pleasure, has its exaltations; pain 
hitherto has lifted her in some measure 
above the level of her guilt. The sight of 
those few words, in the Duke’s hand- 
writing, and in her possession, makes her 
realize, with a shiver of actual bodily ter- 
ror, what all this is that is befalling her. 

God, can she escape, may she escape! 
Help her if she be not already past the 
reach of kelp! She hides the programme 
out of sight in her dressing-table drawer— 
as though its secret could be deciphered 
by any eyes save her own—and guing up 
to her bed, not to the side where Blossy 
lies asleep, stands, her ashen face growing 
more ashen, her cold hands clasped together 
rigidly, then falls down on her knees and 
tries to pray. 

She and Min received what would be 
counted but a heathen kind of bringing 
up from poor, strong-hearted, weak-headed 
Uncle Dick. When the children were 
young, however, Uncle Dick’s wife did, 
in her scanty leisure, in her unenlightened 
way, teach these heaven-forsaken little 
theatre rats to go on their knees and re- 
peat a certain form of words at night. 
And Jane has clung to the habit since— 
no power of Theobald’s, even, being able 
to shake her from what he has often called 
the ‘‘ one mild hypocrisy ’’ of her character. 

Hypocrisy were to Jane a physical 
impossibility. Had Theobald used the 
word superstition, he might have been 
nearer the mark. For in truth the 
‘* prayer ’’ which has constituted the sole 
nourishment of her spiritual life is one 
I should blush to submit to the eyes of ed- 
ucated readers; a formula scarcely to be 
ranked higher than the distich of which 
** Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John”’ is 
the first line. And still it isa prayer; an 
outcry of weakness to strength; an ac- 
knowledgment of something beyond, 
above this visible life of ours and _ its 
needs. And formula, superstition, parrot- 
like repetition of soulless words—call it 
by what name one will—Jane has never, 
knowingly, laid her head on her pillow 
since she was a child without going 
through it. 

She goes through itnow. Now, for the 
first time in her existence, probably, learns 
what prayer means. For she learns that 
her formula means nothing! She is 
staring at the sickly daylight on the op- 
posite wall, and kneeling with hands 
joined, and lips moving, and her heart 
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dumb. Oh, all you who have suffered, do 
you not know the meaning of that awful 
impotence—her heart dumb? 

Well, these things cannot be forced. 
Prayerless, hopeless, unrepentant, nothing 
remains for Jane but to get into her bed 
and watch the green light turn to gold, 
then white; presently to hear the birds 
sing, and then the whistle of the gardener’s 
boy as he passes under her window to his 
work. After a time the servants begin 
to stir in the house, and Blossy, waking, 
flings her soft arms round her mother’s 
neck and asks, as she has done every morn- 
ing since Saturday, ‘‘ Why Dada, him 
not here!’’ and must have her game of 
romps as usual. 

And Blossy has her game ; sings negro 
melodies at the pitch of her shrill voice ; 
dances fantasias on the bed barefooted, with 
night-gown artistically upraised in the 
morning sunshine; Jane forced to listen 
to her, forced to look at her! For what 
might the servants think, so low has she 
sunk already—Jane, who, as long as she 
was honest, cared not a straw for the 
whole world !—what might the servants 
think if she rung earlier than on another 
morning to have the child taken away to 
the nursery ? 

By and by comes her own getting up 
and dressing. Her limbs ache as they 
never ached after any ball before, her 
hands tremble, her throat feels parched. 
And still, thanks to yesterday’s scorching 
on the race course, thanks to the fever of 
the night, her cheeks retain their color. 
When she comes down stairs she is able to 
force her voice as near as may be into its 
accustomed tene. The servants, if ques- 
tioned hereafter, will be ready, doubt not, 
to affirm that ‘‘ Missus never looked better 
nor in better spirits, and took ker break- 
fast hearty, and seemed quite cheerful with 
Miss Blossy.’? Trustworthy, discrimina- 
tive souls! Is it not upon evidence like 
this that the history of half our fireside 
tragedies is written ? 

And the morning hours drag by to noon. 
Blossy’s dinner-time comes, and then, as 
Jane sits at the table, attending to the 
child, and making what pretence she can 
of swaliowing food herself, arrives a ser- 
vant from The Folly with a note, the same 
that should have been sent over to her 
last night, from Mr. Theobald : 


*“*Dear Jane,’ her lord and master 
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writes: ‘* After what you said to-day, [ 
conclude you will not mind going to the 
ball alone. Lord Barty Beaudesert has 
asked me to stay with him for a few days 
on board his yacht at Cowes. I start tu- 
night. Address to me, ‘On bvard the 
Lais, Cowes,’ if you should have occasion 
to write. Impossible to say for certain 
when I shall be back. 
*¢ Your affectionate husband, 
* Francis Tugosaip.” 


* P.S.—If you want money, you will 
find some in my russian-leather case. ‘Tas 
key must be in one of my waistcoat puock- 
ets in the dressing-room.”’ 


Well, the postscript is important, more 
important possibly than Mr. Theobald 
imagined when he wrote it. Not many 
human actions, virtuous or criminal, can 
come to fruition unless they have cash as 
a basis—none, certainly, involving raii- 


. way fares and steamboat tickets; and 


Jane was brought by current household 
expenses to her last sovereign yesterday. 

Mr. Theobald’s thoughtfulness is op- 
portune. 

She goes up stairs to his dressing-room, 
searches for the key, happily, or unhap- 
pily, finds it, and gets what money sie 
believes will suffice to carry her to Brus- 
sels—eight or ten pounds in gold. This 
done, she divests herself of the few trin- 
kets she chances to have about her, her 
chain and watch, a brooch of some slen- 
der value, her rings (except her wedding- 
ring—she will wear that a little longer 
yet) ; then puts on her hat and shawl, 
and stands ready to go, richer only by 
those eight or ten sovereigns and by her 
wedding-ring than on the day when sie 
came to Francis Theobald as a bride. 

Now there is one last farewell to be ut- 
tered, farewell between mother and chili, 
between soul and body! Get that wrench 
over, with as little thinking about it as 
possible, and quickly. The train by which 
she means to go is express—exact to a 
second. Not too much time left her, as it 
is, for walking to the station. 

Blossy is amusing herself alone in the 
breakfast room down stairs. This room, 
as I have said, is the cheerfulest one in 
the house, the room into which Jane has 
collected together everything in the shape 
of mirror or o1iament Theobalds can 
boast. It makes a charming littie theatre 
for Bloss, who indeed wants no other en 
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tertainment when she has got an abun- 
dance of looking-glass to reflect her own 
sinall figure and represent imaginary au- 
diences as she sings and dances. 

Especially contented with the world, 
and everything in it, is Miss Theobald at 
this moment. Auntie Min brought her a 
gift of gorgeous cherry-colored sash and 
shoulder-knots from London yesterday, 
requesting, as she gave it, that the finery 
should be enjoyed, not locked away, too 
fine for use, out of Blossy’s jurisdiction. 
So over her Jittle holland house-frock the 
child, in the seventh heaven of enraptured 
vanity, disports her grandeur. 

Nor is she quite without company. 

The paper of the room is of quaint old- 
fashioned design—all white and gold 
arabesque, with impossible palm trees in- 
termingled, and small green monkeys sit- 
ting or clinging by impossible tails and 
hands among the boughs. Well, as Jane 
enters, in her travelling dress, leaden- 
eyed, leaden-hearted, Bloss, with infinite 
grace and variety of gesture, is just ex- 
hibiting her ribbons to the monkeys ; curt- 
seying to this one, extending a shoulder- 
knot to that, holding forth the smart 
fringed end of her sash with disdainful 
sense of superiority to another. She takes 
no notice whatsoever of her mother’s en- 
trance, but continues, self-absorbed and 
grave, to bestow her salutations around. 
So Jane goes up and lays her gloved hand 
upon her head. 

** Good-by, Bloss,’’ she says, in a thick, 
hoarse voice. Then snatches hold of her 
tight. Kisses neither lips nor brow, but 
buries her face for a moment among the 
child’s mass of silken curls. 

‘*Mine zibbons—pitty zibbons! ’’ cries 
Bloss, stroking her ruffled finery with 
tender fingers, and freeing herself with 
a little push from the interruption. ‘‘ Me 
dot pitty zibbons! ”’ 

And then back to her bows and curtseys 
and attitudinizing before ber friends the 
monkeys. 

A natural action enough, that push. 
What matters the universe, with all the 
love it contains, to a child still untired of 
its last new plaything! 

But to Jane’s ruined heart a death- 
stan. 

Even the child wants her not ; the child 
is Theobald’s; will be better off, ‘* both 
as regards this world and the next.’’ with- 
vut her than with her. 


So—that wrench is over, the one good- 
by she had to speak spoken. And now 
out into the open daylight, into the sight 
of men, and on with her journey. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
FAST AND LOOSE WITH DESTINY. 


JaNzE’s destination is Dover; from 
thence by night mail to Ostend, and 
then on to Brussels, after which point our 
story is not further concerned. 

She has made no plan in detail of the 
journey, and on reaching Dover learns, 
to her dismay, that she will have more 
than three hours to wait. The Belgian 
steamer, so one of the railway porters in- 
forms her, does not start till seven—pas- 
sengers not allowed on board till half- 
past six. Where is she to spend these 
hours? How kill this hideous interval of 
time, without the narcotic of action or 
movement to deaden her pain—still the 
remorse that already, the first stage of 
her journey scarce over, burns at her 
heart ? 

She knows several of the large Dover 
hotels, having stopped there often in bet- 
ter, innocent days, with Theobald; but 
dreading recognition, will show her face 
at none of these—will sooner bear her 
three hours’ ordeal alone and unnoticed, 
in the ladies’ waiting-room at the station. 
llowever, the atmosphere of the waiting- 
room makes her faint and sick; after a 
time, too, she begins to think (Jane 
grown a coward in such matters!) that 
the austere-looking woman who guards 
the water-bottle and texts eyes her with 
suspicion ; and so wanders forth into the 
streets, resolved, if walking be possible, to 
pass the remainder of the time until she 
can go on board in the open air. 

She finds that it is not possible. Walk- 
ing wants strength, and Jane, after ten 
or twelve minutes’ trial, discovers with 
terror that she has no strength left. At 
last, seeing a small but decent inn not 
far from the harbor, she enters it, and ina 
halting voice asks the tawdrily-dressed 
landlady, who comes out from the bar to 
meet her, ifshe can have a sitting-room 
to herself for about a couple of hours. 
She has to wait until the departure of the 
Ostend boat at seven. 

The woman gives her a hard look—the 
logic of a landlady’s facts disinclining her 
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doubtless, toward female travellers devoid 
of luggage or ostensible masculine protec- 
tion. ‘“ Asitting-roon? Why, yes, folks 
can have a parlor to themselves of course, 
by paying for it; but-——”’ 

‘**T will pay you what you choose to ask 
me,” is Jane’s answer, hurriedly drawing 
out and opening her purse. 

At which the hard look mollifies. Next 
to masculine protection, what’s so respect- 
able as a well-filled purse! ‘* Ah, the 
young lady is going across the water, is 
she? ’Tis to be hoped, for her sake, the 
night will be fine; but the sailors don’t 
like the look of the sky, and the wind is 
changing fast.’’ Then, after leading her 
gome steps along a stifling, beery passage, 
mine hostess shows her guest into a sti- 
fling, beery parlor, overlooking the har- 
bor and shipping, and redolent of both, 
and leaves her alone. 

The furniture in this parlor consists 
of a rickety horsehair couch, a table, a 
couple of chairs, and a shelf holding a few 
odd volumes of musty leather-bound books. 
Its adornments are, Dover castle in shell- 
work, a bunch of grotesquely unnatural 
feather tulips, and a mezzotint engraving 
of H. M. King William the Fourth: H. 
M. curveting on a lamb’s-wool charger 
through a lamb’s-wool forest, with the 
towers of Windsor, royally defying every 
rule of perspective, in the background. 

Well, before Jane has been here three 
minutes, it seems to her as though this 
miserable place and its belongings—aye, 
even to the grouping of the unnatural 
tulips, the simper on the face of majesty— 
had been familiar objects for years. With 
such ease do we attune ourselves, in cer- 
tain overstrung states of mind and body, 
to each successive accompaniment or back- 
ground of our pain! Her first hope when 
the woman left her alone was that she 
might sleep. No matter how uninviting 
the couch, she would rest her throbbing 
temples on its pillow in an attitude, at 
least, of sleep. And sleep will not come 
near her. The very attempt at rest has 
but quickened the fever of her brain. No 
escape that way. She must face con- 
science at last; must bear whatever tor- 
ture her own thick-coming, morbidly- 
vivid thoughts have power to inflict upon 
her. 

They shape themselves, bit by bit, into 
a retrospect—mocking her sick heart by 
its brightness—of all the happiest periods 


of her life. Blankly staring at the oppo- 
site wall, and at the face of simpering 
mezzotint majesty, Jane bethinks her of 
the childish years when she and Min ran 
wild about the precincts of Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden; of her short-lived 
girlish dreams of theatrical success; of 
that first day when Theobald ** stood, and 
fell in love with her,’’ despite her darned 
merino and the shabby roses in her hat, 
from the half-lit slips of the Royal! 

—She did not care for him sovery much, 
she remembers, in the early days of their 
courtship ; or so, confident of her power, 
she used to tell him. She had seen other 
men she fancied as well before. Mr. Thev- 
bald, if he liked, might go. Presents? 
Oh, she wouldn’t take a present from a 
prince. Give up the stage and become a 
lady? With her agreement signed, and 
her dresses ready, and success certain! 
—thanks! The honor of Mr. Theobald’s 
preference was great, but she preferred 
liberty to honor ; was too young to know 
her own mind yet. Mr. Theobald might 
go. And he went. For twodays, during 
which the world turned black to her, 
stayed away. Then suddenly, just when 
she was beginning to think he had taken 
her at her word and gone forever, made 
his appearance at the old corner of Wel- 
lington street as she was returning home 
from rehearsal, and said, *‘ Jane, my dear, 
I want your answer to a certain question— 
there can be only one answer for you to 
give, you know—will you throw up your 
engagement and marry me?’’ And there 
was only one answer for her to give. She 
threw up her engagement and married 
him. . 

She remembers the arrangements of | 
their most Bohemian wedding: Theobald 
in a morning suit, and smoking his pipe 
until he reached the vestry door; herself 
in a bonnet made by her own hands and & 
print dress ; with only just sufficient wit- 
nesses in the gloomy London church to 
render the marriage legal. She remem- 
bers their honeymoon (the honeymoon 
that to Jane's heart never quite waned) 
on the Continent. 

Summer was in its bloom; they went 
to Ems, Frankfort, Baden-Baden. Oh, 
the sunshine of those days! Oh, the 
nights, white with stars, when, hands 
furtively clasped, they used to wander, 
listening a little to the music and much 
to their own whispers among dim-lit Kur- 
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saal gardens! Oh, the out-of-door dinners 
and suppers, those two alone, wanting no 
Other guest, save the invisi»le guest love, 
who sat between them! 

She thinks of their winter in Homburg, 
of her money troubles—light ones, in sooth ; 
was not Theobald her lover still? Then 
of her child’s birth; of Blossy’s first im- 
perfect words ; of the day at ten months 
old when, miracle of a baby, Blossy ran 
from her knee, alone, to Theobald’s arms. 
She remembers. Ah, my God, no! These 
are not things to think of unless one 
would go mad outright. Think, instead, 
of later cruel days—of the neglect, the 
faithlessness, that are the justification of 
one’s guilt. But thought will not be put 
in shackles. Thought turns from the liv- 
ing, miserable present; flies back, swift- 
winged, to the honeyed years that are dead 
—the years, with all their sins of omis- 
sion, undarkened by a solitary cloud of 
coldness or of estrangement! 

—How she has loved life since her mar- 
riage! Homeless, spendthrift, vagrant, 
though they have been, how few thorns 
have grown among their roses! They 
have lived openly and avowedly for pleas- 
ure only, and have found it, or Jane has— 
telt pleasure in her dress and balls and 
vanities, pleasure in her child and hus- 
band, pleasure in the mere fact of drawing 
breath, and of being young and fair. 

And now all is over ; not a wreck of the 
old joy left ; and throagh no fault of hers— 
our souls are kinder to us sometimes than 
life is—through no fault of hers. Inch by 
inch, foot by foot, she has been hurried 
toward this precipice upon whose last pent 
she stands wanting, striving to regain her 
footing, but borne down ever by. fate 
stronger than her will. 

If society, if six, four, two—nay, if one 
kindly human heart had bidden her God- 
speed when she came to Chalkshire; if 
the harsh judgments wrongly visited on 
her had been visited, righteously, on Lady 
Rose Golightly ; if—° But why make her 
weary brain wearier with such “ ifs’’? 
Does right, does justice exist in the world 
atall? Is there not one law for the rich, 
and one for the poor; one law for men, 
and one for women ; one law for the well- 
born, and one for those who are not? 
The words spoken by Charlotte Theobald 
yesterday return abruptly to her remem- 
brance, and with them returns the thought 


of Charlotte Theobald’s outstretched hand : 
‘If you want a friend, and the time may 
come sooner than you think, you’ll know 
where to find one.” 

In that chill offer was there just a last 
chance of salvation for her? Is it possible 
—heavens, is it possible—that it might be 
her means of salvation yet? 

She starts up from the couch, and for a 
minute or two walks up and down the 
room; then, her heavy limbs aching after 
even this exertion, sinks down again into 
her former place. 

Salvation possible, and at the hands of 
Francis Theobald’s sisters! What, re- 
turn, a suppliant for their compassion? 
Tell the truth (even in such a strait as this 
no plan involving falsehood crosses Jane’s 
imagination ; to whatever depth she fall, 
the one virtue of truth must remain linked 
to her thousand other crimes), standing in 
the Miss Theobalds’ starched drawing- 
room—with the curious, self-torturing in- 
stinct of the miserable, she puts the whole 
scene before herself in detail—looking into 
the Miss Theobalds’ starched faces, make 
her confession? She had abandoned home, 
child, husband, deliberately, and, of her 
own free will, set out upon the path of 
dishonor; then, at the first stage of her 
journey, pluck failing her, had come back 
repentant, to sue for mercy. What an- 
swer would a woman receive at the hands 
of such women, of any women, to such an 
appeal? Charlotte Theobald would stand 
by her, little doubt of that, as Jane has 
seen a policeman stand by some wretch 
whom the crowd would roughly handle, 
but whom it is the policeman’s duty to 
protect and keep intact for the official tor- 
tures of the condemned cell or penitentia- 
ry. She, Jane Theobald, would be in a 
kind of select condemned cell, or private 
family penitentiary, for the rest of her life, 
were she to give herself over to the law in 
the person of Charlotte Theobald. <A 
woman not of aristocratic birth who has 
made one false step, half a false step, and 
acknowledged it, and retrograded, must, as 
society at present is framed, be branded 
with a scarlet or other letter until her 
life’s end. 

Why, to go bravely on, run the whole 
gauntlet of shame, with shame’s chances 
(not a few take them altogether) of final 
success, were better wisdom, as far as any 
prospect of social rehabilitation goes 
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She raises her eyes, and majesty seems 
to give a smile of benign approval at the 
sentiment. 


After a time reénters the hostess; sus- 
picious, no doubt, that the solitary female 
traveller may be making away with the 
chairs and tables. The solitary female 
traveller rests wearily on the same place 
on the couch, her head lying back ageinst 
the wall, her fuce fever-red and haggard. 
Will she take dinner? tea? Will she 
take refreshment—tartly this—of no kind? 
Sodaand brandy? Tobesure. Excellent 
thing a soda and brandy before a sea voy- 
age, and a captain’s biscuit with it. The 
last not ordered by Jane, but suggested as 
costing an extra threepence by the host- 
ess. In another minute some nauseous 
compound in a tumbler, with a plate of 
villanous-looking fossil sea biscuits, are set 
‘before her. 

Jane has scarcely tasted fvod since her 
luncheon on the race-course yesterday. 
Excitement has been her meat; no very 
healthy nutriment, as we know, but all- 
satisfying while it lasts. It satisfies her 
still. She swallows the contents of the 
tumbler; in spite of its nauseous taste, 
feels strengthened by it. Then, with a 
sense that consumption of food in some 
shape is required of her, puts one of the 
fussil biscuits into her pocket, and rings 
the bell, desiring to pay quickly that 
which she owes for her entertainment, and 
start. 

“* Use of sitting-room, a shilling; bran- 
dy and soda, a shilling; biscuits, three- 
pence ; attendance, ditto. ‘Total, two and 
sixpence.”’ 

Jane draws forth her purse to requite 
this last hospitality her native land shall 
offer her. It contains only guld-yellow 
tempting sovereigns—won, did she but 
know it, at The Folly over night. And 
again the hostess’s hard eyes soften hu- 
manly. Attendance is charged three- 
pence, may be made sixpence if a guest 
has a mind to behave handsome, and will 
the lady be kind enough to wait for a min- 
ute orso? She must just step inside her 
own sitting-room behind the bar to get 
change. 

The lady waits, standing beside the 
shelf of leather-bound volumes I have 
mentioned. And now occurs to Jane The- 
ybald one of those curious chance revela- 
tions which at seasons, in places most un- 
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expected, through agencies the most out- 
wardly trivial, do shine in on our souls in 
their hour of direst necessity. Sie stands, 
I say, waiting, inert, half stupetied. Her 
body is weak, the brandy of its kind was 
strong. And as she stands thus, sees a 
little marker of red ribbon appearing 
above the edges of one of the dingy books. 

If the ribbon had been black, Jane had 
probably never noticed it. The red strikes 
her attention mechanically. Mechanical- 
ly she takes the book—an odd volume of 
sermons by Bishop Porteous—from the 
shelf, opens it listlessly at the place 
marked, and reads, in the big pale type, 
on the yellow ribbed paper of a century 
ago, this passage : 

** And as it sometimes happens that 
they who have the weakest and most dis- 
tempered frames, by means of an exact 
regimen and unshaken perseverance in 
rule and method, outlive those of a robust- 
er make and more luxuriant health; so 
there are abundant instances where men 
of the most perverse dispositions and most 
unruly turn of mind, by keeping a steady 
guard upon their weak points and gradu- 
ally but continually correcting their de- 
fects, going on from strength to strength 
and from one degree of perfection to an- 
other, have at length arrived at a higher 
pitch of virtue than those for whom na- 
ture had done much, and who woald 
therefore do but little for themselves. 

‘* Let us then never despair.’’ 

Common enough words, it may be snid, 
Sunday utterances of a _ place-seeking 
chaplain who, in the hope of lawn sleeves 
under George the Third, wrote on the ve- 
casion of George the Second’s funeral that 
‘* earth was not pure enough fur the de- 
ceased King’s abode; his only place was 
heaven.’”’ No matter. They have done 
good work for once, have delivered to one 
lost soul the highest message a man’s 
words can ever convey to bis fellows: re 
demption for the fallen, strength for the 
weak, hope for all. ‘* Let us then never 
despair.’’ 

Jane walks forth from the inn with 
limbs that know not their heaviness mine 
hostess watching her depart with sagely- 
prophetic shakes of the head. A wed- 
ding-ring was on the girl’s finger trvly, 
but people may come to no good even with 
that. She walks down to the quay 
through rain, now beginning to fall iv 
heavy showers, and heeds it not. Her 
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brain is on fire, her whole moral nature in 
a state of exaltation. Material conditions 
of fatigue or wet affect her not. 

Arrived with a string of other foot pas- 
sengers by the side of the Belgian steam- 
er, she stands for a space, because those 
about her stand. When her turn comes, 
files across the gangway like the rest. 

‘¢ From strength to strength, from per- 
fection to perfection. Let us then never 
despair.’’ The words lift her to a kind of 
ecstasy. She repeats them in her heart 
again and again, as though to repeat them 
were of itself an act of salvation. And all 
the time the vessel is getting up its steam 
fast, the vessel that is to bear her an- 
other stage on her journey to Brussels, 
and she makes no effort—it does not sug- 
gest itself to her fevered, half-delirious 
thoughts, to make an effort to eave it. 
‘* From strength to strength, from perfec- 
tion to perfection—— ”’ 

‘* Better go down below, mum, hadn’t 
you?’’ says a sailor’s rough, friendly 
voice. ‘* You’re a-getting wet through 
up here on deck.”’ 

‘¢ Getting!’’ Why, her chest and shoul- 
ders are wet to the skin already ; the sen- 
sation, as far as she feels it at all, pleasur- 
able. However, she obeys instantly; di- 
rected by the same friendly voice, goes be- 
low, then makes her way, guided by the 
flicker of a lamp, through a half-open 
door, into the ladies’ cabin. Ladies are 
ranged around in berths prepared for sea- 
sickness ; the stewardess sits chatting toa 
rosy-faced young woman, evidently in her 
own rank of life, who holds a child in her 
arms. Jane sinks down on a sofa just 
within the door and listens—hears rather : 
to listen denotes an act of voluntary at- 
tention—hears what the two women talk 
about. They talk dramatically, after the 
manner of uneducated people, about what 
‘“*he’’ said and ‘* she’ said; they enter, 
unreservedly and aloud, into the details of 
their private affairs. At the end of two 
or three minutes Jane knows that the 
younger woman is returning home to her 
husband, who owns some sort of hotel or 
lodging-house in Ostend, and that her 
name is Smith. And she is sensible of a 
certain remote feeling of comfort from the 
knowledge. The woman’s voice and face 
are kindly; some faintest clue to human 
kinship seems given in the fact of know- 
ing her name. If—if this queer sensation 
of weakness should get worse, one’s head 


more unsteady, it might be well that there 
were some one near, some pitying Chris- 
tian woman (not of the upper or visitable 
classes), to hold out a hand of succor in 
one’s need. 

Creak, creak, go the boards, resound- 
ing under many feet, overhead ; the rising 
wind whistles ; the big drops beat against 
the skylight. 

‘* We shall have a roughish night of it, 
I’m afraid, ma’am,’’ observes the younger 
woman, Cclasping the child she holds tight- 
er to her breast as she addresses the stew- 
ardess. 

** Yes, and the tide against us, too,”’ 
answers the latter, with the equanimity of 
a human being to whom an extra-rough 
sea only means extra sea-sick ladies and 
extra fees to oneself. ‘* But your little 
maid’s a good sailor, Mrs. 8.”’ 


** Well, yes, bless her! She don’t often. 


ail by sea or by land.”’ 

And putting back her shawl with ten- 
der hand, the woman reveals to Jane’s ach- 
ing sight—Blossy. Not the veritable liv- 
ing Blossy (at this moment, doubtless, 
asleep and rosy in her cot) ; but Blossy not- 
withstanding. To a mother every little 
child is in some measure hers, and brings 
her, even more vividly than memory can, 
into the presence of the one she has left. 

*¢ A big girl, Mrs. Smith,’’ remarks the 
stewardess, looking down critically at the 
small sleeper. ‘I doubt but she’s too 
stout for health.’’ 

‘*Not she,”’ cries the mother quickly. 
‘* You should see her shoulders when she 
stands—as upright! and such a pair of 
legs! and only three years old next Mich- 
aelmas. Smith was all for keeping her 
home with him. I was called away to 
poor father, sudden, ma’am, as you know, 
and Smith wanted to keep the child home 
along of him. But, bless you, I couldn't 
be happy and her out of my sight. A 
young child like that, as I say, they’re 
well to-day and sick to-morrow.”’ 

The stewardess shakes her head with 
the habitual melancholy of her profession. 
‘* You may say that, my dear. Well to- 
day and gone to-morrow! And this sum- 
mer, especial. I never knew so much 
sickness as there is among the young chil- 
dren this summer.”’ 

Jane starts to her feet; she turns ab- 
ruptly from the sight of the sleeping child, 
and gropes her way out of the cabin. The 
words of the sermon spoke to her con- 
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science, as we have seen, but from without 
—artificially. She kept upon the road to 
Brussels still. Every fibre of her nature, 
bodily and mental, is smitten by the wo- 
men’s careless talk, smitten through.the 
instinct which lies at the very root and 
foundation of all conscience. One blind 
mighty hunger, to get back to the child 
she has abandoned, fills her heart. Blos- 
sy’s kisses, Blossy’s songs and dances, the 
sweets, the quintessence of her woman’s 
life; what mattered the slights of the 
world, the censure of narrow brains and 
dull malice—nay, what mattered Theo- 
bald’s infidelity, while she had these? And 
she has forsaken these ; has put a barrier 
between herself and all that to her is life 
forevermore. O fool! into what black 
night of hopeless, loveless despair was she 
not about to drift? Was—aye, for she will 
turn back yet. What to her is society, or 
the reception that awaits her from society ? 
She will have Blossy. Has done nothing, 
—God be thanked for that—to forfeit the 
pressure of Blossy’s arms, the touch of 
Blossy’s lips! 

Her strength seems to have come back 
by miracle. She reaches the deck with- 
out an effort. All that remains now is, 
to walk back on shore and to the station, 
and take the first train that will bear her 
—no matter how short a stage—upon her 
journey home. 

Home? No, Jane; not so. Not thus 
may we play fast and loose with destiny. 
She reaches the deck, is conscious of a cer- 
tain tremulous movement of the vessel, 
and looking quickly around through the 
driving rain sees a gleam of lights, the 
outline of dark moving objects on either 
side. A second longer look conveys to her 
the whole truth. The steamer at this 
very moment is passing outward through 
the narrow mouth of Dover harbor. Re- 
turn is impossible. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


LORD BARTY AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Tue club gardens at Cowes. Pictur- 
esque groups of yachting people in after- 
dinner dress. Mingled exhalations of 
Havana cigars. August flowers and 


Cowes mud. Conversation a trifle more 
animated, perhaps, than the after-dinner 
conversation of the same people would be 
in London, but abounding in much the 
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same scintillations of wit and intellect 
A foreground group with whom we have 
concern—Lord Barty Beaudesert, and the 
guests who, during the last forty-eight 
hours, have been enjoying his hospitality 
and the charms of each other’s society on 
board the Lais. 

It is said pleasantly, by those who 
should know them best—their greatest 
enemies and their greatest friends—that 
the race of Beaudesert has always con- 
sisted in pretty equal divisions of knaves 
and fools. Of the pair of noble brothers 
who are the race’s living representatives, 
Lord Barty Beaudesert is—not the fool. 
You need not look into his face to see 
that. ‘Though, for my part, I hold that 
knaves and fools are convertible terms. 
No man would be a knave unless he were 
in some degree a fool. No fool have you 
ever met who had not in him the potential 
elements, at least, of knavery. 

Lord Barty has the typical ‘* classic ’’ 
fool’s profile of all the Beaudeserts, with 
the prominent, lack-lustre, Beaudesert 
eye. And still something which scarcely 
rises to intellect, the sharp wide-awake 
look, rather, that you will find in a wiry 
little fox terrier, redeems his smooth red 
face from the absolute Beaudesert vacu- 
ity. 

Very wide-awake, indeed, is Lord Barty 
Beaudesert. Very well known, and with 
no snow-white reputation, in betting-rings, 
billiard-rooms, and all other resorts where 
the winning and losing of men’s money is 
legitimate business ! 

And still Lord Barty is a poor man, for 
the son and brother of a duke; a very 
poor man indeed. 

He keeps a yacht—hires it, rather, cap- 
tain, crew, and all; nothing in the world 
is absolutely Lord Barty’s own—on prin- 
ciples of economy. ‘‘ The cheapest thing 
going, a yacht,’’ Lord Barty says. ‘ No 
house rent, no taxes, no servants. And 
then you know your outgoing expenses to 
a shilling.”’ . 

Lord Barty adds nothing about your in- 
coming revenues ; and these, to a hospita- 
ble yachtsman, fond of loo and chicken- 
hazard, and blessed with friends of the 
pigeon-like nature of little Lord Verreker 
—and it may be hoped, of this Dundreary 
fellow Rose is soft about—are not incon- 
siderable. 

The Dundreary fellow Rose is soft about 
has not, as things at present stand, proved 
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a very lucrative speculation to Lord Barty 
Beaudesert. Not a man at any time 
whom I would classify as belonging to the 
genus pigeon is Francis Theobald, al- 
though his extreme guilelessness of manner 
has more than once led even professional 
funciers of those birds astray in their judg- 
ment upon him. And during the past 
few days, ever since he determined, in- 
deed, to ‘follow up his luck” at The 
Folly, Theobald has been enjoying fortune 
unprecedented—the fortune of a man 
whom all the gods have conspired to 
ruin! 

Last night—’twas a roughish night at 
sea, as we know, but weather that might 
cruelly toss a small mail steamer in the 
channel is comparatively unfelt in the 
smovth land-locked roads off Cowes—last 
night, after the boat-race, there was a din- 
ner, with a little loo, when the ladies left, 
on board the Lais. And Theobald won 
everything. Young Lord Verreker fell a 
victim, naturally. For what end do Lord 
Verrekers of one-and-twenty exist at all 
(on board the Lais, especially), unless it 
be to fall victims? But the same fate be- 
fell the veterans; the same fate befell 
Harry Desmond and Lord Barty. No 
science, no combination of science, could 
hold its own against the aces and kings 
of Mr. Theobald. 

I repeat it, a most unfavorable specula- 
tion hitherto has this Dundreary fellow 
Rose is soft about proved to Lord Barty 
Beaudesert. How unfavorable a one is 
being discussed between Colonel Desmond 
and Lord Barty at this moment—Loo 
Childers chatting with the innocent frank- 
ness that proved Mr. Smylie’s undoing to 
young Lord Verreker; Lady Rose and 
Mr. Theobald talking in low murmurs on 
a rustic seat a little apart from the rest. 

When men and women, in real life, not 
romance, talk together in this murmuring 
fashion, I have ascertained after much 
close practical observation that, in ninety- 
nine cases vut of a hundred, the exhaus- 
tion of tone is accompanied by a corre- 
sponding exhaustior of ideas. You watch 
some whispered colloquy, every word of 
which, judging from outward manner, 
should be fraught with perilous dramatic 
interest ; you listen and hear wire-drawn 
monosyllables about the last change in 
the weather or the approaching change 
in bonnets. The interesting murmuring 
pair have long ago, to the best of their 
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ability, ‘‘ said everything.”’ Lady Rose 
has by no means reached this fatal climax 
in a tender friendship. But Theobald 
reached it long ago. He is not, as I have 
often repeated, a ladies’ man. With his 
wife he is never bored ; but then Jane is 
not a lady! Jane, in her ignorance, her 
originality, her chameleon-like moods of 
thought and temper, is always more or 
less amusing. Lady Rose Golightly is 
not amusing in the least, when one has 
had six or seven days of Lady Rose Go- 
lightly. And Theobald dimly suspects— 
in the inmost recesses of his soul a horri- 
ble suspicion is beginning to gain ground 
—that Lady Rose Golightly, at thirty 
years of age, is capable of far more con- 
stant feelings than was Lady Rose Beau- 
desert at twenty-two. Capable, it may 
be, of that last resource of worn-out 
women of the world, a serious passion. 
But if he were convinced of this, and con- 
vinced that he were to be the object of 
the passion, Mr. Theobald, you may be 
very sure, would get on board the next 
steamer that leaves Cowes for the main 
land, and bid Lady Rose Golightly, and 
every person and thing belonging to her, 
an eternal good-by ! 

The murmurs become more and more 
languid, and Lady Rose’s cunning wastes 
itself in vain efforts to instil into them. 
some kind of galvanic life. Sprightliness, 
sentiment, veiled half-reproaches—all fall 
blankly to the ground. At last, happily, 
occurs a diversion. A boy in red and blue 
uniform enters the garden, not twenty 
steps away from where Theobald and his 
companion are sitting, one of the ominous 
orange-colored envelopes we all of us know 
too well in his hand. 

‘¢ Those terrible little telegraph boys! ”’ 
says Lady Rose. ‘‘ I have never been able 
to see one of them without a shudder since 
I lost my Coco. Coco was my Maltese, 
Mr. Theobald. The most beautiful dog 
in London, and affectionate!—the only 
creature, I believe, that ever loved me on 
earth.” 

‘* Case of a dear gazelle,’’ responds Mr. 
Theobald, sensible that some kind of mur- 
mured imbecility is expected of him. 

**Case of a dear gazelle, as you say. 
The poor old love was sickening wnen I 
had to leave town, so I gave strict orders 
to Burton to let me know if he got worse. 
On the second day after I left I got a 
telegram. Servants are so cruelly incon 
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siderate! It would have been justas well, 
as I had gone, to spare me the last sad 
scene. Two of the first dog doctors had 
seen Coco, and there was no hope. I 
rushed up to town that night, just in 
time to see him alive. He died in my 
arms.”’ 

‘* Happy Coco!’’ observed Theobald, 
knocking the ashes from the tip of his 
cigar. 

**And, from that day to this, the sight 
of a telegraph boy makes me get cold. I 
received another most distressing shock, 
1 remember, when my poor mother had 
her last fatal illness. We were in the 
Highlands, just in the middle of one of 
the pleasantest shooting-parties. Really, 
I think there should be a law that some 
other hired person should be sent on first 
tu prepare one for the telegraph boys.”’ 

‘** Or, better still, have some hired per- 
son to bear one’s distressing shocks for 
one,’’ observes Theobald, ‘* like the depu- 
ty mourners at an [rish funeral.’’ 

*“‘Ah, if civilization could only arrive 
at that!” 

Lady Rose sighs and looks pensive. Mr. 
Theobald leans back on the rustic seat, 
speculating, perhaps, as to whether civil- 
ization will ever allow of tender friend- 
ships being done by deputy, too. The 
messenger comes nearer. One of the club 
waiters to whom he has addressed himself 
seems to point among the group we are 
watching for the person of whom he is in 
search. 

‘* Wow glad I am we did not give a 
definite ‘Yes’ to Mrs. Dulcimer,’ says 
Lady Rose. Mrs. Dulcimer, a lady of 
nautical and other reputation, has asked 
all Cowes to dance on board her yacht to- 
night; but Lady Rose, mindful of Mr. 
Theobald’s prejudices, has left the ques- 
tion of going open. If her strength al- 
luwed, and dear Mrs. Dulcimer would 
take so undecided an answer, she would 
be charmed. But in this hot weather 
Lady Rose issuch a terribly poor creature ; 
no knowing, till the eleventh hour, what 
Lady Rose's strength will allow her to 
dot ‘* We should be quite sure of being 
bored if we went.”” 

** Quite sure,”? Mr. Theobald acqui- 
esces, mentally deciding that they would 
be tolerably certain of that anywhere, and 
under any circumstances. 

And the messenger, with the orange 
envelope in his hand, approaches nearer. 
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** Really and truly I believe the tele- 
gram is for us,’’ observes Lady Rose, look- 
ing over her shoulder w:th languid inter- 
est. ‘* No, for Barty. Barty gets mys- 
terious messages from his horrid jockeys 
and horse-racing people from morning till 
night.” 

But no; the orange envelope is not for 
Lord Barty Beaudesert. Finger to cap, 
the boy addresses his lordship, and, by a 
little nod of his lordship’s head, has the 
rightful object of his search pointed out 
to him.’ Another three seconds—another 
three seconds, the last, of rose-watered 
boredom, and tender friendships, and Lady 
Rose Golightly—and the orange envelope 
is in Francis Theobald’s hands. 

* MARTHA SMITH, 4 rue de la Cloche, Ostend, to 
FRANCIS THEOBALD, on board the Lais, 
Cowes, 

‘“‘Sim: A lady named Jane Theobald 
lies here in my house dangerously ill. A 
letter she has about her bears your ad- 
dress. Please telegraph instructions, or 
come without delay.” 


Theobald starts up to his feet, his face 
turning to the ghastly, corpse-like hue 
very blonde-complexioned people do turn 
when the current of the blood is set sud- 
denly away. 

** No bad news from home, I hope?’ 
asks Lady Rose in her quiet voice, as she 
watches him. With the selfishness of a 
thoroughly igneble passion, it seems to 
Lady Rose Golightly that any bad news 
from home for Mr. Theobald must be good 
news to her. 

He does not reply, does not see, hear 
her. The thought of Jane, of her love 
for him, of the first fond days of their 
marriage—all that there is yet of good in 
the man’s nature gains mastery over him 
in this moment’s sharpest agony, and 
holds him dumb. 

**T am really afraid you have had bad 
news, Mr. Theobald?”’ cries Lady Rose. 
And as she speaks she rises, gracefully 
agitated, and stands heside him. 

He puts the telegram, without a word 
of answer or of comment, into her hand. 

** Most distressing—and so sudden!” 
Thus sympathizes Lady Rose, not lifting 
her eyes from the paper. ‘‘ We must 
hope, indeed we must hope, that there 
may be some mistake or exaggeration. So 
often exaggeration in cases of illness! 
Would it not be well totelegraph for de- 
tails?” 
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But, even as she says this, Theobald, 
unheeding her, questions the boy about 
the Portsmouth steamers. Quietly he 
speaks, death itself could not make Fran- 
cis Theobald outwardly flurried, but in en 
odd hoarse voice—Lady Rose can scarcely 
recognize it as Theobald’s—and with no 
faintest return of color to his blanched 
face. 

“‘The steamer—the last steamer to 
Portsmouth—has not left yet, but the gen- 
tleman won’t have a moment to lose if 
he wants to catch it. The boats start 
sharp in these flood-tides. Trains from 
Portsmouth? Well, he doesn’t know for 
certain—believes the last steamer from 
the island runs tocatch the mail up.”’ 

‘¢ Something dreadful is certainly going 
on,”? remarks Loo Childers, pausing in 
her flirtation with Lord Verreker. ** Don’t 
you think it might be as human for us to 
inquire what? Just look at the color of 
Mr. Theobald’s face.’’ 

Lord Verreker, lifting his hand to his 
foolish lip, where one day there may be a 
moustache, lisps, ‘* Ya-as—to be sure. 
{nquire, shall we?’’ And the pair rise. 
But by the time they reach Lady Rose 
(Loo prepared with charming platitudes 
adapted to any shade of condolence), 
Theobald is in the act of leaving. 


No human being, not even the faithful 
friend Loo Childers, will ever know what 
were the last words spoken between Lady 
Rose Golightly and the man who was her 
lover once. But one trifling circumstance 
Miss Childers notes and remembers ; per- 
haps may too accurately remember when 
the faithful friendship shall have gone the 
way of all mortal alliances. Lady Rose’s 
handkerchief, a dainty perfumed morsel 
of lace and cambric, has fallen to the 
ground—fell there, doubtless, in the mo- 
ment of her first graceful agitation—and 
Theobald‘s heel grinds it into the dust 
as he leaves her. A trifling circumstance, 
of which Theobald, I am quite sure, is 
unconscious. But poor Lady Rose—has 
not Lady Rose eyes to see and a heart to 
remember, as well as her friend Loo 
Childers? 

She has more color in her cheek than 
usual, more animation in her expression. 
“* Quite a sensational dénouement.’’ Lord 
Barty and Colonel Desmond have by this 
time sauntered up, and Lady Rose finds 
herself in the position of narrator to the 
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whole party. ‘‘ But so exactly what one 
might expect. People like Mrs. Theobald 
cannot even be ill without doing a little 
theatre. ‘Martha Smith to Francis The- 
obald.? Oh, thanks,’’ to Lord Verreker, 
who restores to her the dust-stained lace 
and cambric. ‘** A lady named Jane The- 
obald——.’ ”’ and so on throughout the tei- 
egram. 

Silence all round; then a low kind of 
whistle, accompanied by a singularly ill- 
pleased expression of face, on the part of 
Lord. Barty Beaudesert. 

‘* The question that naturally presents 
itself to an inquiring mind is, what was 
Mrs. Theobald doing at Ostend?’’ Loo 
Childers volunteers the observation. 

‘*The question that presents itself to 
my mind is, was she there at all?’’ re- 
marks Lord Barty Beaudesert. 

‘And to mine too,” growls Harry 
Desmond with a ferociour pull at his thick 
moustache. 

‘** And—and to mine,’’ says the little 
lordling, thinking it savors of worldly wis 
dom to copy the cynicism of his elders. 

‘* Whether she is or is not at Ostend, 
Mr. Theobald has flown to join her,’’ says 
Lady Rose carelessly. ‘* Poorman! ‘The 
breathless haste in which he rushed off to 
eatch the boat was really exemplary.”’ 

** Mostexemplary, I’venodoubt,’’ sneers 
Lord Barty, looking sulkier and sulkier. 

‘* And you and I may as well be turn- 
ing our thoughts toward Mrs. Dulcimer, 
Loo. As the evening is tolerably cool, ] 
suppose we may as well go?”’ 

Loo assents, with a little look of com- 
mand at Lord Verreker, and the two la- 
dies prepare to start. 

** T’ll just tell you what I think, Rose,”’ 
says Barty, unable to smother his ill-hu- 
mor any ionger. ‘‘ Mr. Theobald is an 
old friend of yours, and I renewed my ae- 
quaintance with him to please you, so I 
don’t want to be unnecessarily severe. 
But when a man wins the pot of money 
Theobald won last night, and gets a tele- 
gram enabling him to bolt with it, all I 
can say is, it’s a —— convenient sort of 
telegram, and a —— shuffling, dirty trick 
for a man to play.’’ 

Thus Lord Barty Beaudesert, his finest 
feelings ruffled by even an apparent want 
of delicacy or honor on the part of an as- 
sociate. 

‘*Oh, come, Barty, it never does to look 
too closely into ether people's domestic 
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concerns,’ answers Lady Rose lightly. 
‘TI suppose, in all cases of really happy 
wedlock, husbands and wives understand 
each other pretty well.’’ 

“IT should like to know how much of 
my money the fellow has got in his pocket 
at this moment,’’ growls Lord Barty. 

**T should like,’”? says Loo Childers, 
‘* to know what Mrs. Theobald was doing 
at Ostend.” d 

*¢ And I,’’ says Lady Rose with a little 
well-dissembled yawn, ‘‘ should like, if 
possible, to forget the whole subject. We 
have troubled ourselves about Mr. and 
Mrs. Theobald’s domestic concerns for at 
least five consecutive minutes. Come, 
Loo,”’ putting her hand within her 
friend’s arm, ‘* if we really mean to go to 
Mrs. Dulcimer’s, it is time for us to talk 
toilets.’’ 

And so the ladies depart. Good-by, 
Lady Rose. May you enjoy your ball. 
May you enjoy the watches of the night— 
the watches of many another ‘‘ dead un- 
happy ”’ future night that shall succeed. 


CHAPTER XLIV 
THE CLOSING SCENE. 


In the room of a foreign hotel my story 
opened ; in the room of a foreign lodging- 
house it comes toanend. A cleanly fur- 
nished little bedroom, with nasturtiums 
twining round the window-sill, an en- 
graving or two from Rubens’s pictures on 
the walls ; a narrow bed with a girl’s face 
resting, awfully white and still and 
shrunken, upon the pillow. 

The window is open, and from her bed 
Jane can see a square of blue sky framed 
round by the glowing orange petals and 
emerald leaves of the nasturtium. The 
angelus is sounding from some neighbor- 
ing church or convent. A bunch of flow- 
ers upor: the mantel-shelf fill all the sick- 
room with their faint, sweet autumn odor. 

Jane lies white, still, shrunken, but 
painless—no longer racked by fierce tor- 
tures in limbs or chest, no longer pursued 
by delirious horrors of the brain. What 
has been her disease? What in three 
cruel weeks has brought all that brilliant 
health and youth and bloom of hers to 
this? The little Flemish doctor here in 
Ostend calls it by one long Latin name; 
the grand English physician summoned to 
consultation from Brussels by another. 
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It must have originated in great mental 
excitement. It must have originated in 
exposure to wet and cold. For, having 
facts laid before them, it is sarprising how 
your really clever doctors will find theo- 
ries to account for them. The truth would 
seem to be that Jane Theobald has had 
nearly twenty years of life, and is to have 
no more. And, when it comes to this, 
any technical difference in Latin names 
really matters slightly to the person most 
concerned. 

Nearly twenty years of life! She is 
alone—Theobald, to humor her, having 
gone or promised to go into the fresh air— 
and looking up at the sky and listening to 
the angelus, thinks for awhile over those 
bygone twenty years. Then, with the 
prescience that comes to us‘with exceed- 
ing bodily weakness, comes to us oftenest 
when prescience is no longer of much 
practical use, she looks onward to the fu- 
ture. 

Distinctly she can see it. Theobald 
given back to his own class in life, Blossy 
brought up ‘‘as a lady,”’ herself forgot- 
ten. No, a thousand times no! Never 
that. Herself remembered by Theobald 
as one who loved much, sinned much, died 
—well, we may say opportunely—and 
whom he forgave, tended, cherished wiih 
tenderness all beyond her deserts, to the 
last. But upon this her hands go to her 
face, the hot tears start, and with a pang 
of bitterness unutterable Jane realizes 
how dear life is—how closely, eagerly she 
clings to the hope of life yet. 

Blossy is well, in London, with Uncle 
Dick ; ‘‘ perfectly happy and at home,”’ 
Min’s last letter said, ‘‘ and learning al- 
ready to play the trombone.” It is not 
because of the child that she yearns for 
life. She yearns for it passionately, de- 
spite this deathly weakness that assails 
her, because of Theobald. The child can 
have no second mother; but Theobald— 
the tears course each other down her 
cheeks, her wasted frame quivers! Even 
death itself the jealousy of this poor 
ignorant soul can transcend ! 

A hushed step sounds; the door opens, 
shuts, and Theobald comes up to her bed. 
Theobald, pale, haggard, unshorn; with 
eyes hollow from much watching ; all his 
dandyism, all his Dundrearyism gone. 

‘“« What, Jenny, tears?’’ In an instant 
his arms are around her; with all the 
smail strength she possesses she has lifted 
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herself to his embrace. ‘So this is the 
use you muke of your liberty, the first 
time you have been left alune ! ”” 

‘¢T know, Theobald, I’m a fool. The 
bells set me thinking. I was just—just 
wondering how Blossy is getting on.” 

** By Min’s account Bloss was never hap- 
pier in her life; but if you would like to 
have her here——”’ 

‘“*Qh, no. We are better as we are, 
alone. I’m glad’’— after a little tired 
pause, this; Jane speaks but few words 
at a time, and these few faintly—‘ I’m 
glad you sent the child to Uncle Dick— 
poor old fellow!” 

‘“¢ T thought it was what you would have 
wished, Jenny. Charlotte was very good.”” 
Theobald’s glass goes to his eye instinc- 
tively, at the mention of his sister Char- 
lutte. ‘* When they first heard of your 
illness Charlotte telegraphed to propose 
that she should come and nurse you ’’— 
Jane gives a little shudder—‘‘ and that 
the child should go to Anne. But I set- 
tled it differently. Indeed, I had already 
written to Uncle Dick to take her.”’ 

** Ts all that long ago, my dear? Have 
1 been long here?”’ 

‘You have been here three weeks, 
Jane; but we needn’t talk about any- 
thing that is past now. The past is done 
with.” 

** Very nearly, isn’t it? The past ended 
fur me, 1 think, when I saw the lights 
fade in Dover harbor. They touk me to 
the cabin, I remember, and I got faint— 
and Mrs. Smith held my hand, and then 
everything’s blank till I woke up here 
with you. How good it was of you to 
come over to me so quick, Theobald ! ’’ 

‘* Oh, Jane, child, don’t let us speak 
about my goodness,’’ is Theobald’s an- 
swer. 

And then there is silence. 

Since she rallied—since the fever left 
her, rather ; there has been no rallying of 
strength—Jane will often lie for an hour 
tugether supported by Theobald’s arm, 
neither of them speaking. But to-night 
she seems more restless. Her cheeks 
during the last minute have got the color 
in them again that Theobald dreads. A 
sort of excitement is in her eyes. 

‘* Raise me a little,’ she says to him 
after atime. ‘* Raise me and hold me up, 
sitting. I want to see how I look in that 
glass opposite.’’ 

He obeys her, with difficulty ; how frm- 
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ly, tenderly—to raise a thing so wasted is 
not an easy task ; and she louks at her 
own image long and wistfully. 

Shrunken though she be from all her 
fine proportions, her hair cut short to her 
head, the skin turned to waxen paleness, 
a stranger seeing Jane for the first time 
at this moment would say, there was a 
pretty woman, or the wreck of one. 
Something sweet and original and pictur- 
esque makes her Jane Theobald still, in 
spite of all that she has lost. 

She looks at herself, then round into 
Theobald’s face, and laughs. A poor lit- 
tle ghost of a laugh, yet it does him good 
to hear it—once more to hear a laugh of 
any kind from Jane’s lips. 

‘* What a hideous scarecrow ! 
bald, I am not human.’’ 

He answers, as he answers nine out of 
ten of her remarks, by a kiss. 

** You wouldn’t find it easy to pin roses 
among my beauteous locks now. 1 should 
have to take, like Mrs. Coventry Brown, 
to tin tacks or glue.”’ 

Should have. Oh, the agony of hear- 
ing that conditionai tense from lips we 
love! Theobald’s heart sinks down again 
to zero. 

** You don’t pay me any compliments. 
You are not like my poor little good Sa- 
maritan, Mrs. Smith. Mrs. Smith did 
her best to cheer me this morning. ‘I 
had a cousin Min’’’—though she were 
dying Jane must be an actress still; the 
voice that speaks is Mrs. Smith’s—‘‘‘a 
cousin Min who had the rheumatic fever 
as bad as you, and lived years after, and 
never got the use of her limbs, and weak- 
like in her intelleck.’ Theobald, if I re- 
cover, [ hope I shan’t be ‘ weak-like in my 
intelleck.’ ’’ 

‘** Don’t jest, Jane, don’t jest! 
bear to hear it.”’ 

He lays her tenderly down upon her 
pillow, rests his face by hers, and soon 
Jane feeis tears that are not her own upon 
her cheek. 

—I have never depicted Francis Theo- 
bald in any favorable light. I haveshown 
him to be weak, selfish, indolent ; a gam- 
bler; not too exemplary a husband; not 
up to the mark, it may be, if judged only 
by the world’s code of honor. Yet even 
in this man there must be good. Even 
Francis Theobald cannot surely be all 
scum, all froth, inasmuch as he can love 
and suffer yet. 


Theo- 
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And make no mistake as to his position. 
Do not think that Theobald holds Jane to 
his heart, sorrows over heras a man with- 
out hope, ‘not knowing.’’ Theobald 
knows all. Knows the whole story of 
Jane’s meditated sin against him, painted 
in colors black as night by Jane herself. 
During the wild days and nights of her 
fever, her delirious ramblings (scarce a 
sentence of which but contained his name 
and Lady Rose’s) told him much. With 
her first return to reason, with the first 
coherent words she uttered, he knows all. 
Truth is strong in her as love; looking 
with her wan eyes into his eyes, both 
were poured forth to him together. And 
his answer was—to take her closer than 
before to his breast, and forgive her! 
Not altogether what a man of stoic prin- 
ciples would have done, thus placed. But 
Francis Theobald, we have long known, 
has no principles worth speaking of. At 
all events, he forgave her. And with this 
crowning weakness of his weak unbal- 
lasted life I, for one, am not disposed to 
quarrel. 

‘¢ Theobald,’”’ says she softly, after an- 
other silence, ‘‘ there’s just one thing I 
want to say toyou. I should like to have 
it out to-night.’’ 

** Not to-night, Jenny. To-morrow you 
will be stroncer. You know what the 
doctors say albout your being excited to- 
ward evening.” 

**T know. ‘ Madame is apt to get ex- 
cited toward evening,’ say you solemnly. 
‘Then take the greatest care madame does 
not get excited toward evening,’ answer 
the doctors, solemner still. However, 
what I’m going to say now won't excite 
me a bit. Theobald’’—holding his hand 
between both her own and looking at him 
fixedly —‘‘ I don’t want to die.”’ 

Francis Theobald’s glass goes to his eye. 
‘‘There’s deuced little in this world for 
any one to want to live for,’’ he remarks 
dreavi'y. 

‘¢ Tf I was sure—certain—that my death 
wouldn’t be for the best But of 
course it would set you free; and then if 
ever she gets free, as I dare say people 
like that can, and——”’ 
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‘*What are you talking of, my poor 
child?’’ says Theobald as Jane falters, 
but holds his hand tighter and tighter in 
her own. ‘‘‘If ever she gets free!’ 
Whom do you mean by ‘ she’?”’ 

‘*T mean Lady Rose,”’ cries Jane with 
agasp. ‘ Now that I’ve had courage to 
say it, I shall be better. Theobald, some 
day when—when all this is over, and 
when Mr. Golightly is got rid of, you will 
marry her.’’ 

‘*1f Mr. Golightly were got rid of,’’ 
says Theobald, speaking more in his natu- 
ral voice than he has spoken for days, 
‘*and if Lady Rose had a hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and I might marry ier next 
moment, I would not marry her. I would 
rather break stones on the road than spend 
my life with Lady Rose.” 

** And yet——”’ 

** Jenny, let us have no more ‘and 
yets.’ Haven’t we agreed that the past 
is done with? We are to go back to the 
old vagabond days, Jane, you and I. IL 
mean to sell Theobalds—I mean that 
Chalkshire and everything belonging to 
Chaikshire shall be as though they had 
never been.”’ 

For a minute she is silent. Then a 
light that makes her look almost like the 
Jane Theobald she once was trembles over 
all her worn, white face. 

** The old vagabond days—you and me 
alone again? Theobald, never mind the 
doctors. I can’t die. I don’t think I’m 
a coward. As long as I could hold your 
hand I'd go anywhere in this world or the 
next. That wouldn’t be death. But not 
alone. Oh, my dear, put your arms 
round me—close. Love me, and I shall 
live. Love me, Theobald, me alone in the 
whole world, and I shall cheat the doctors 
yet.” 


And she kept her word, reader; she 
lives. The men of science found another 
many-syllabled Latin word for the cause 
of her miraculous recovery. I think my- 
self the four letters L O V E spell it in 
simple English. Houseless, vagabond, 
‘* unvisited,’’ Jane lives, and isa supreme 
ly happy woman at this hour. 


END. 
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T is Sunday evening—a still, hot even- 
ing in the very height of the sum- 
mer. The sun will not set for an hour 
yet, though he is just dropping out of 
sight over the side of Mount Hunger—so 
the people of that region call the one huge, 
rock-ribbed summit that rises, brown and 
bare, above the lesser, greener hills on 
which their farms lie scattered. Already 
the shadows creep along the valleys, not 
deep and sombre as in the autumn even- 
ings, but soft gray, pensive shades. The 
day has been unusually hot for New Eng- 
iand; and still the air feels close as if 
overcharged with electricity. ‘The sky 
is not wholly clear, but veiled in thin 
haze; and occasionally a gleam of lam- 
bent lightning plays over it from a cloud 
below the horizon. 

Deacon Stephen Evans has finished the 
feeding of his cattle, and now stands lean- 
ing over his farmyard gate, looking 
thoughtfully down the road. The ex- 
pression of his face is anxious and trou- 
bled. A stalk of dried clover has adhered 
to his sleeve; he picks it off and stands 
nervously biting the stem, his bent brows 
and brooding eye telling of a mind ill at 
ease. Yet the scene before his eyes should 
be a pleasant one to him. Far as his 
glance can reach, the slopes of the hills 
are green with summer; noble forests 
and growing crops wave everywhere ; and 
the best of all is his. The rich farm that 
lies on this sunny southern slope is the 
fruit of his own labor. The wealthiest 
farmer in all that region round, he is re- 
garded as the very type of energy, integ- 
rity, and thrift. Such acharacter is writ- 
ten in his strong-featured face, which is 
marked with lines of stern resolve and an 
indomitable will. Yet it is a face that 
can soften, too; and you would say its 
owner was a man whom wife and child, 
and all dependent on him, would love as 
well as honor. A deeply religious man 
also, though of a somewhat stern and rigid 
faith ; inflexible in his judgments, severe 
in his exactions of others ; yet showing to 
all the world a noble example of the high 
qualities he demands. 

The figure of a man comes into sight, 





advancing up the steep and stony road, and 
the shadow deepens on the clouded face. 
The new-comer, observing him, advances 
directly to where he stands. He is a man 
a few years younger than Stephen Evans, 
with a mild and pleasant eye, and a flexi- 
ble, sensitive mouth. His countenance at 
this moment is full of some strong emo- 
tion. 

** T was going to the house to see you,” 
he said, ‘* but perhaps we can talk as well 
here.”’ 

“*Tf it is business, brother Joseph,’’ 
said Stephen uneasily, ‘ hadn’t we better 
put it off till to-morrow? I don’t like, on 
the Sabbath day, to——”’ 

The other interrupted him. ‘It és 
business, but not the business of this 
world. I want to talk to you about Mi- 
riam.”’ 

‘* Ts Miriam worse to-night ? ’’ asked his 
brother, in a hushed voice. 

‘*No better. O Stephen! Stephen! 
my wife is going from me! ”’ 

The tone in which he spoke was one of 
more than sorrow: it had a kind of dull 
despair which moved powerfully the heart 
of the stern elder brother. He was silent 
for an instant, and then he said gently: 

‘*T did not think it had been so bad as 
that, though I saw you were not at meet- 
ing to-day. I hoped this trial might pass 
by you. But at least you have the com- 
fort of knowing that it is well with her. 
She is a child of grace—one of God’s very 
elect.” 

With a deep groan Joseph Evans bu- 
ried his face in his hands, and leaned his 
head upon the bar of the gate. ‘I know 
it!’’ he cried in broken tones; “toh! I 
know she is a saint on earth, and will 
soon be a saint in heaven; and it is that 
which is killing me. I am losing her for- 
ever—forever. She will know me as I 
am there, and shrink from one like me! ”’ 

‘* Brother Joseph ! ’’ exclaimed Stephen 
excitedly, ‘‘ why do you speak in that 
way? Have not you, too, had a Christian 
experience? Have not you found hope 
and safety in the fold of Christ ?”’ 

‘« And what right had I to be there? I, 
who have deceived her so long—living a 
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lie before her for years. O Stephen, Ste- 
phen! let me tell her the truth. Re- 
lease me from my promise and let me tell 
her before it is too late.” 

** And to what end?”’ 

The questioner’s tone was cold and 
stern, but Joseph did not heed. He an- 
swered, ‘“‘ That at least I may be honest 
with her once before she dies—that I may 
hear her say she forgives me here on 
earth ; then, perhaps, I can bear to meet 
her in another world. O brother, as you 
hope for pardon and salvation yourself, as 
you would have peace when your own last 
hour comes, don’t force me to wear this 
burden on my soul. Don’t take from me 
the only hope that lights the gloom of 
death—the hope to meet my wife again.’’ 

As his brother spoke Stephen Evans had 
turned very pale, and it was some seconds 
before he found words to reply. When he 
did speak, it was in a cold, constrained 
voice, which must have grated painfully 
on the overstrained nerves of the other. 

**T thought we had settled the right 
and wrong of that loag ago. You took 
what was your own because God put it 
into your hand; and it is a thing with 
which nobody but ourselves has any busi- 
ness.”’ 

**O brother! I cannot cheat my con- 
science with that plea. The farm was not 
ours; and we did a wrong to Reuben’s 
son in taking it.”’ 

**T tell you that it was ours. We were 
our brother’s heirs in justice and in law ; 
and should we yield up our rights to a har- 
lot? We have been most generous to her, 
and nobody will say so sooner than she ; 
but should we suffer her to make a profit 
of her shame? And for the rest, had we 
not a right to save from disgrace the name 
of our father’s son? ”’ 

‘* Not by such means as we employed. 
I teil you we have made an idol of the 
Evans good name, and to it we have sac- 
rificed the truth and the rights of the fa- 
therless. God, who sent down fire from 
heaven to consume the false gods of the 
heathen, will find a way to punish our 
idolatry. His curse is on us, and may 
burn and blast us yet.’’ 

** Joseph ! ”’ 

‘*T mean what I say. I feel it in my 
soul that we shall suffer yet from the curse 
that follows ill-gotten gains.”’ 

** You talk like a man out of his senses. 
Have you not used your wealth as a faith- 
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ful steward—to do good—to heip on the 
cause of Christ—to feed the poor and hun- 
gry, even the sinful woman who had no 
claim to anything but scorn? A curse! 
Has not God prospered you in all things 
since then? Is there a man anywhere 
more honored, more trusted than you have 
been? and is that nothing?” 

““T know, brother, we have been out- 
wardly prospered and honored ; but how 
would the world have looked on us if the 
truth were known? The dread I have 
lived in al! these years lest Miriam should 
learn it and despise me, has been almost 
more than I could bear.”’ 

** And because you dread discovery you 
propose to make discovery certain by tell- 
ing your secret yourself,’’ answered Ste- 
phen scornfully. ‘I will not hear of it. 
You gave me your promise, and I hold you 
to it.” 

‘* But Miriam—at least I may tell the 
truth to her. She is dying; and our se- 
cret will be safe with the dead.”’ 

Stephen Evans’s face was white to the 
very lips, but he answered, “‘ No. I tell 
you no. I will not have my own and 
your good name, to say nothing of Reu- 
ben’s, blasted for a superstitious whim.” 

There was an angry flash in the usually 
mild eyes of the younger brother, and he 
lifted his head with a sudden firmness. 
His voice as he answered had lost its tone 
of almost passionate pleading, and its ac- 
cent was clear and stern. 

‘‘Then, brother Stephen, hear what I 
have to say. Since my solemn appeal will 
not prevail with you, since you will not 
release me from my word, I break it to 
your face. I will no longer be bound by 
a promise that leads my soul to death. 
From this day forth I take my own 
course.” 

** You will not break your word! ”’ 

“T will.’? Then he added gloomily, 
the excitement fading from his face, 
though the look of resolve remained ; ‘* As 
well be false to my word with you as false 
to everything with her. It has come to 
be a question between you and her, and 
my choice is made.”’ 

He turned as he spoke, and was moving 
slowly away, but his brother made a step 
furward and laid a hand upon his arm. 
It was he who entreated now. ‘ Wait, 
Joseph, wait. Don’t let us quarrel about 
this, brother Joseph. Do I deserve that 
you should speak to me so? Have I been 
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unfair to you, or had any selfish, personal 
motive in this matter? Has my interest 
been consulted at the expense of yours?”’ 

There seemed a special power in this 
appeal, for Joseph Evans gazed in his 
brother’s face for a moment, his anger 
vanishing, the tears rushed to his eyes, 
and he faltered out, ‘* Stephen—brother— 
forgive me. I did not mean to blame you, 
but Lam so full of trouble as scarcely to 
know what | am saying.”’ 

‘* Let us say nothing more to-night, 
then. I will not hold you to your word, 
so far as your wife is concerned, if it is 
really for your soul’s peace tospeak. But 
do not act rashly. Think upon it for a 
day or two. Your feelings may change 
when it is too late.” 

Joseph shook his head. 

** Well—well—I said we would not 
talk. But yield to me in just this—don’t 
speak till you have seen me again. You 
can grant me that.”’ 

**Yes; I promise so much 

“It isenough. Are you going over to 
the West Village to-morrow ?”’ 

“Yes; I have been getting out the 
foundation stones for Brouks’s new house, 
and I promised he should have a part of 
them on Monday. I shall start early, so 
as to be back before night, for 1 cannot 
leave Miriam for long.”’ 

** To-morrow evening, then, I will see 
you. Let us postpone this whole matter 
until then.”’ 

** So be it,’’ Joseph Evans replied ; and 
with a brief ‘* good-night’’ he turned 
away. 

The elder brother stood looking after 
him, the gloomy expression deepening on 
his face. ‘** Strange!’’ he said. ‘* It was 
not like Joseph to showso much spirit. I 
thought for a moment I had lost my sway 
over him. But he will come all right 
now. By to-morrow night this flash will 
have died out, and I can hold him quiet 
again. He must hear reason and be 
silent.” 
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It is a trite saying that we have little 
idea of the tragedies passing in the lives 
of those around us; but oft-repeated as it 
is, few people really believe in its truth. 
Certainly none of those who knew Stephen 
and Joseph Evans had any idea of the se- 
cret current of their lives. Sons of a 
father honored for his integrity and jus- 
tice of character, they prized those traits 
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above everything. It was almost a 
Joseph had said; they made an idol ot 
their good name, partly for their own 
sake, but partly, too, from genuine rever- 
ence for the father whe had transmitted it 
to them unspotted. Of any deviation 
from the path of rectitude they were be- 
lieved as incapable as the sun. 

They had once had a younger brother, 
Reuben, wiio liad been a source of some 
anxiety from showing a slight disposition 
to be wild. He was not profligate—not 
really wild in the ordinary sense, but only 
according to the severe standard of their 
family. What he would have become as 
he grew older cannot be told, for at the 
age of twenty-four he took a fever and 
died. As he was unmarried, his brothers, 
heirs-at-law, succeeded to his property, 
which included a rich and productive farm, 
inherited by Reuben from his grandfather, 
and bank stock to the amount of eight 
hundred dollars. The farm passed undi- 
vided into the hands of Joseph, for Ste- 
phen persisted in declaring that he was 
already rich enough. People said such 
generosity was in keeping with his noble 
life and character. Of the money, the 
greater part was expended in gifts to the 
church, and in benefits to the pvor. 
Among the recipients of this charity, there 
was one whom to care for was thought— 
in the stern morality of that primitive 
community—a special deeds of mercy fur 
people of such spotless repute. Mary 
Parsons had been the prettiest girl in all 
that region, and deemed as modest as she 
was pretty until three years before, when 
she had fallen under a great cloud. Ru- 
mors had begun to get about which soon 
grew into a certainty of disgrace and 
shame. The poor girl, not waiting to be 
shunned by her old companions, withdrew 
from all intercourse with them, and bore 
tlie hard fate she had brought upon her- 
self, not only without complaint, but with 
a kind of dignity even in her humiliation. 
To no human being did she reveal the 
name of her betrayer. Disowned by her 
family, she asked aid from none, but 
labored constantly at the humblest kinds 
of toil, to support herself and her child. 
The pale woman, and her shy, beautiful 
boy, were known to all, and not unkindly 
esteemed. She was often employed in the 
family of Deacon Evans, and it was 
thought a noteworthy thing that that 
good man did not pass her by when Provi- 
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dence had put in his hands the means of 
charity. Such accurate judgments do 
people form of their neighbors. 

When, after the death of Reuben Evans, 
his two brothers were looking over the 
papers he had left behind him, they came 
upon an astounding discovery. It was a 
will, drawn up in regular form, in the 
handwriting of the deceased, dated only a 
few days before he was attacked by his 
last illness, and when, perhaps, he had 
already begun to feel some premonition of 
his approaching fate. Its provisions were 
few and simple. The devisor left to each 
of his two brothers the sum of one hun- 
dred dollars, as a token of affectionate re- 
membrance, after which came a clause to 
this effect : ‘* All my other property, real 
and personal, wherever situated or invest- 
ed, I give and bequeath, equally and 
juintly, to Mary Amelia Parsons, my 
promised wife, and to her son, Richard 
Parsons, whom I acknowledge to be my 
son also. And for the wrong which 
I have done tu them, [ humbly crave their 
pardon and forgiveness, trusting in the 
mercy of God through His Son for for- 
giveness of my heavy sin. And I[ charge 
my brothers, Stephen Evans and Joseph 
Evans, with the execution of this my last 
will and testament.”’ 

Is it any wonder that the discovery of a 
document like this came upon the brothers 
like a thunderbolt? It is a mistake to 
suppose that the sentiment of family pride, 
of intense devotion to a name, is peculiar 
to a society of aristocratic distinctions, or 
to racesrecognized as noble. The Evanses 
had been plain farmers always; but no 
English earl whose coronet has come down 
to him from the time of the Conqueror, no 
German baron of three hundred quarter- 
ings, could hold more as a part of his 
religion the preservation of the family 
honor The idea that the old farm—their 
grandfather’s farm, associated with gene- 
rations of honored Evanses—should become 
the inheritance of a bastard, the home of 
a woman whom the poorest might scorn ! 
It was unbearable. 

The will, as [ have said, was drawn up 
and signed by Reuben Evans, but it bore 
the signature of only one witness, and 
that one a young man who had died two 
days before Reuben himself, and of the 
same fever. Whether the testator had 
supposed a single witness sufficient to give 
validity to the document, or whether he 
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had been stricken with mortal illness be- 
fore he could secure another, it was im- 
possible now to tell. But two points were 
tolerably obvious to the brothers: First, 
that the existence of the will was un- 
known to any one unless the witness had, 
before he was taken ill, revealed the fact 
of his attestation. This seemed unlikely, 
partly because the time had been so brief, 
and partly because Reuben would be sure 
to request silence ov such a subject. Sec- 
ond, it was clear that in the existing cir- 
cumstances the will could not be proved, 
and therefore had no binding force in law. 
But what was the force of the moral obli- 
gation it laid upon them? Their dead 
brother appealed to them to carry out his 
last wishes, to do what he had failed to 
do, make a partial atonement for his 
wrong. He had not thought it possible 
that they could betray so sacred a trust. 
Yet they did betray it. They destroyed 
the will, and divided the property as if no 
such paper had been found. It was 
Stephen’s work. He said it was right 
and proper todo so. The will gave the 
woman no legal claim; and her moral 
claim was voided by her character as a 
sinner. As for the boy, it was far better 
for him that he should work for his bread. 
And more than all, it was their duty to 
screen their brother’s name—the Evans 
name—from obloquy. It was not with- 
out a struggle that he carried his point, 
fur Joseph’s conscience was never fully 
satisfied with this putting of reputation 
before honesty ; but his objections were 
overruled, and the habit of acquiescence 
in the decrees of that stronger will pre- 
vailed. Not that Stephen derived any di- 
rect benefit from the property himself, but 
he was resolute that Joseph should—Jo- 
seph, whom he loved with a tender, pro- 
tecting affection, such as men oftener feel 
for a woman than for one of their own 
sex. It was largely for his brother’s 
sake that he steadily put down not only 
all protestations on the part of the latter, 
but every qualm of his own conscience. 
Yet there was one haunting fear which 
never quite left him—the dread lest that 
one witness might have told, and that 
some time inquiry would be made. 
Twelve years had passed by since then. 
Mary Parsons had struggled on and 
brought up her child decently, keeping 
her own secret, and winning a kind of re- 
spect in spite of all. Of the two brothers 
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people said that neither had ever quite got 
over the luss of Reuben. In Joseph’s cise, 
the gayety of temper which, despite the 
gloomy nature of his religious faith, had 
once characterized him, had given place to 
an habitual sadness. He married soon 
after a woman to whom he was passion- 
ately attached, and his domestic life 
showed no cloud ; but this melancholy re- 
mained. To Stephen a certain gravity 
had always been natural, which after 
Reuben’s death increased to almost stern- 
ness. A devout Christian, a kind hus- 
band, father, and neighbor, there was yet 
something about him which repelled fa- 
miliarity even from his own family. 


But little sleep visited that night the 
eyes of Deacon Evans. Dreadful as was 
the thought that the dark secret compro- 
mising his own and his brother’s honor 
was likely to be shared with any living 
being, almost worse still was the reflec- 
tion that Joseph, whom he loved so deeply, 
whom he had believed so wholly his own, 
might throw off his influence, and assert 
a will in opposition to his. His anxious 
mind revolved every conceivable plan, not 
only for preventing the rash purpose of 
his brother, but for regaining the sway 
which seemed slipping from his hands. 
The slow hours of the night had worn 
away, and the early summer dawn was 
already breaking, when he fell into his 
first feverish sleep. He was aroused 
from it by a heavy sound like thun- 
der, a rambling jar, that shook not 
only the house but the bed on which he 
lay. He started in alarm, but in an in- 
stant knew that it was only the heavy 
wheels of his brother’s team, loaded with 
the huge foundation stones wrought from 
a quarry upon the near mountain side. 
Surely, there was nothing startling or un- 
common in the sound; yet somehow it 
was an awful one to him. It smote his 
heart like a thunder of warning—like the 
trumpetofdoom. The perspiration started 
in great drops upon his forehead ; he 
shivered like one in an ague fit. He lis- 
tened as the sound receded, dying away 
at length among the windings of the hills, 
and tried to reason himself out of the 
childish terror it had awakened, but not 
successfully. 

Meanwhile Joseph Evans went sorrow- 
fully on‘ns way, too deeply absorbed in 
his cwn dark thoughts to heed the charm 
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of the still, sweet summer morning. It 
lacked yet an hour or more to sunrise, but 
already the air was very warm. Here 
and there, from the road as it wound 
around the hillside, he could catch glim)- 
ses of the distant river, veiled in soft, sil- 
very mist. A few miles further on, the 
road approached the river, which it crossed 
by an ancient wooden bridge. At this 
point the current of the stream was 
abruptly broken. A ledge of rock, some 
twenty feet or more in height, shot diag- 
onally across its course, and over this bar- 
rier the tumbling water plunged in a 
wild, foamy fall, to rise again, boiling and 
surging, in deep, cruel eddies below. The 
long high-arched span of the old-fashioned 
bridge was directly over the fall, where 
the angry water foamed and chafed around 
huge fragments of the ledge, torn off in 
the lapse of centuries by the action of the 
torrent. The whole structure was a good 
deal out of repair, but it was deemed per- 
fectly safe for ordinary travel. Neverthe- 
less, when the toll-keeper, aroused by the 
sound of Joseph’s wheels, came out of his 
cottage by the gate, he lovked askance at 
the load, and drew back the hand he had 
reached up to take the toll. 

** Four hosses and them big stones is a 
mighty heavy load for the old bridge, Mr. 
Evyans.”’ 

“Oh! the bridge is strong enough, 
Jones. It was repaired in the spring, 
you remember, and new braces put under 
the stringers.”’ 

‘* Well, sir, you can do as you think 
best. I dare say you'll get over all right. 
But I don’t think [’ll take your toll. I'd 
rather not be responsible for any risks.”’ 

*¢ Just as you please, Jones,’’ answered 
Joseph’ abstractedly, as if he only half 
heard ; and taking up the reins again, he 
drove slowly forward. ‘The toll-keeper 
stood watching him with a shade, but 
only a shade, of anxiety as he moved upon 
the bridge. He noticed how the whole 
structure rocked and swayed with the jar 
of the ponderous load, and his heart felt 
a sudden thrill of fear. He started for- 
ward with a cry of warning, bat drew 
back again in terror. The wagon had 
reached the middle of the span, the planks 
and timbers of the bridge trembling un- 
der it at every step, the driver apparently 
sunk in thought and unconscious of dan- 
ger. Suddenly there was a quick vibra- 
tion of the bridge, and then a crash; the 
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doomed man sprang to his feet as if to 
leap from the load, but he was too late. 
The flooring of the bridge gave way, and 
the wagon, with its enormous load, horses, 
and driver, plunged downward into the 
boiling gulf below. 


Stephen Evans was busy that morning 
with his haymakers in the field, when he 
saw two of his neighbors get over a fence 
and come slowly toward him. Something 
—a sort of hesitation in the manner of the 
men-—-sent a pang of fear through his heart. 
The secret—it must be that—was a secret 
nolonger. But thestory their faltering lips 
had to tell was far different. He listened 
to it in silence, his face growing white 
and set, and then, without speaking, 
walked away to his house, into his own 
room, and locked himself in. No human 
eye, not even his wife’s, was suffered to 
look in upon his agony. But when, to- 
ward the evening of the next day, he 
came forth, they saw with awe and pity 
that the thick dark hair, which yesterday 
had shown only here and there a silver 
thread, was white as winter’s snow. 

Only God knew what he had endured 
in that wild struggle of the soul, which 
was like a death grapple with the evil 
powers. His first feeling had indeed been 
natural grief and horror at his brother’s 
end; but following this there had crept 
over him a guilty thrill of satisfaction that 
now the secret was safe. He was dead, 
and had not told it! The reaction came 
soon in bitter remorse—first, for this un- 
fraternal joy; second, for the wrong he 
had .done his brother in sending him to 
the other world with a burden on his 
conscience. Had he damned his brother's 
soul to hell? Was there on the dim 
farther shore a wretched spirit that saw 
in him the author of its misery? He 
felt that his own punishment had begun. 

As days and weeks passed by, and the 
body of the drowned man was not found, 
there began to grow in his mind another 
dread—rot a definite fear, but a feeling 
that came creeping on him sometimes at 
night, that somehow while the dead re- 
mained unburied the secret which he had 
carried out of the world with him might 
still be in danger. Of course, reason had 
nothing to do with such a feeling; but 
the morbid condition into which he was 
fast sinking took from him the power of 
reason. He had scouted at what he called 
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superstition in his brother ; but the unac- 
knowledged vein of gloomy superstition 
which ran through his own nature devel- 
oped itself in a hundred modes of self- 
torture. When, not longafter, the brief 
widowhood of Miriam Evans came to a 
close, and she went to rejoin the husband 
who had so loved her, he could not 
banish the conviction that those two would 
find themselves in the other wez!d divided 
by a barrier which he had raised. He be- 
lieved that they would hate him, they 
must hate him, as the cause of their eter- 
nal separation. 

Such constant mental suffering could 
not be without its effect upon his physical 
frame ; and as the summer slowly burned 
away, his strength wasted with it. The 
August and September of that year were 
unusually hot and dry. The air, even 
among those breezy hills, seemed scorched 
and close. The fields were burnt brown 
and bare; the brooks were dry. The 
shrunken river murmured complainingly 
along its channel, here crawling over stony 
shallows, there stealing, still and glassy, 
under the shadow of lofty banks, with lit- 
tle resemblance to its usually full and 
rushing stream. The very springs through 
all the hills were dry, and the wells failed. 

So the days wore round to the equinox ; 
then nature began to gather her forces for 
a revolution. For a week the wind blew 
steadily from the south, sweeping up from 
her vast storehouse over the mid-Atlantic 
fold on fold of heavy cloud ; then the mists 
gathered thick around the dim hills, and 
at last the slow rain began to fall. One 
day—two days; and still the sky drips, 
and drips. The wind blows, the faded 
leaves are whirled down and lie sodden 
along the ways; the mists creep low. 
The third day it is not merely a rain, but 
a downpour. The springs are full; the 
mountain brooks swell torivers ; the river 
is become a torrent. The earth, even on 
the hills, is soaked and spongy with the 
fast-falling rain. 

The fourth day comes and goes, and still 
the rain pours down, and the river swells 
and swells. The people look on powerless 
while it works its wrathful will. The 
meadows are flooded, and deep slides 
washed down from the hills. Bridges, 
dams, and mills are swept away like 
straws. The cattle in the fields, the un- 
gathered crops of the farmer, nay, in some 
cases, even his dwelling and his orelard 
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trees, are whirled from their places and 
rush down with the flood, At the fatal 
bridge the very fall has disappeared, and 
the vast brown flood of turbid water 
sweeps smooth and glassy over the spot, 
only a slight downward curve revealing 
the rocky ledge, which is now too far be- 
low to trouble its surface. 

On the morning of the fifth day the rain 
had nearly ceased to fall, but the clouds 
remained thick, and the river was still 
rising, when the alarm was given of a new 
danger to the mill village a few miles be- 
low. ‘The river had broken over a natural 
embankment, a sandy formation between 
two hills, and was rapidly washing the 
whole away. If this should happen, the 
stream would rush through a new chan- 
nel into the hollow where the village 
stood, and sweep everything before it. 
Every man for miles around had hastened 
to the spot, and Stephen Evans went with 
the rest, finding relief in the excitement 
of effort and danger. It was desperate 
work. The water was gaining on them 
rapidly, and it seemed as if, spite of all 
their efforts, it must triumph. ‘They cut 
down trees, and heaped them, branches 
and all, into the gap; brought logs, and 
all sorts of drift-wood, to add to the barri- 
cade, and filled it in with stones and 
earth. Stephen Evans, in a boat with sev- 
eral others, had pulled up along the shore 
a short distance in search of fresh materi- 
als for this work. ‘The water was rushing 
through the topmost branches of tall trees 
whose very roots grew above its usual cur- 
rent. As they labored along, straining 
their oars against the tide, one of their 
number caught sight of some object en- 
tangled in the thick branches of a fir, and 
cried out that a man had fallen over the 
bank. They drew near with their boat- 
hooks, but quickly saw that no aid of 
theirs could avail here. A shudder ran 
through every one of them, and they hesi- 
tated even to touch the thing before them 
—a dark, shapeless mass heaved up by 
the flood from some deep hole or eddy. 
Fragments of clothing yet hung about it, 
and the water gave to these a motion al- 
most like life. What it was they felt 
rather than knew; and their eyes turned 
involuntarily toward Stephen Evans. 
Without a word or a sound the strong 
man had sunk down senseless in the bot- 
tom of the boat. 

It was nearly eight o’clock on the even- 
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ing of that day when a funeral train 
moved slowly through the wooden gate- 
way of a lonely burial-ground, on the 
summit of a bleak hill, far from church or 
dwelling. The rain had ceased falling ; 
the air was still, and not so cold buta 
pale mist rose reeking from the drenched 
earth. The sky was clear, and the stars 
shone with autumnal brightness. 

It was a strange hour for a funeral; 
but the circumstances had not admitted 
of delay; and the hasty preparations 
could not be completed earlier. It was a 
strange group, too, that now gathered 
about the open grave which had been has- 
tily made near that of Miriam Evans. 
Beside the grave stood a coffin, a silver 
plate upon its lid bearing the name of 
Joseph Evans. At its head stood Ste- 
phen, pale, speechless as he had been ali 
day, but erect and outwardly calm. 
Around him were a few women in dark 
cloaks, weeping and frightened; some 
men with solemn and awe-struck faces; 
and behind, the grave-diggers leaning on 
their implements of labor, and the smoky 
glare of a lantern lighting up the whole. 

Stephen Evans watched the movements 
of those around him like one in a dream 
The bystanders believed he was nearly 
stunned with grief and horror. Perhaps 
he was not wholly sane. But all the half- 
superstitious fears, the pangs of con- 
science he had been enduring, were si- 
lenced, and the feeling uppermost in his 
soul was one of triumph. He looked 
down upon the coffin plate, where his 
brother’s name, so fairly carved, shone 
purely in the cold pale starlight, and ex- 
ulted that Ae had saved that name from 
spot or scar. It was safe now—safe. 

The attendants move forward to lower 
the coffin to its place. Slowly, slowly it 
sinks, swaying slightly, and grating some- 
times against loose stones. Now it reach- 
es the bottom and the cord that has held 
it falls with a hollow sound upon its lid. 
Would the dead hear that sound and 
start? Was there not, even yet, a chance 
that the ghastly thing would rise and 
proclaim the truth? 

A prayer was said, and trembling voices 
sang a solemn hymn. He heard the last 
benediction, and the smothered sobs of 
women behind him. Then there was a 
brief pause, # momentary breathless hush 
—and suddenly, in the midst of it, a loud 
report, a rushing sound, and a blinding 
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flash. ‘he sky seemed full of fire. Some- 
thing luminous as the sun, hotter, it 
seemed to him, than the flames of hell, 
shot hissing past him, and feli into the 
open grave. It fell upon the coflin—upon 
the fair carved silver plate ; and the name 
which had seemed to his eyes so safe was 
melted to a blot—blackened and barned 
away. 

If his face had been pale before, it was 
ghastiy now. He leaned over the brink of 
the grave and looked down where a strange 
red mass yet glowed with what seemed 
the fires of another world; and the econ- 
viction struck home to his soul that, by a 
miracie, his brother’s words were verified. 
The fires of Almighty wrath had fallen 
from heaven to blast that name which 
they had made an idol, and to which they 
had sacrificed honesty and justice. He 
stood motionless fur a moment while this 
thought forced itself home to him ; and 
then the full tide of remorse for his sin, 
of despair in the hopeless conflict he had 
dared to wage with the eternal powers, 
of horror at the awful manifestation of a 
wrathful God, rushed upon him and over- 
powered him. He sank upon his knees 
beside the open grave, and in a torrent of 
rapid, halfsincoherent words, poured forth 
in anguished tones, confessed the whole. 
The story of Reuben’s wrong to Mary 
Parsons; of the will, and how he had 
wrought upon his brother to consent to 
its destruction; of Joseph’s last re- 
quest refused by him; of his own fierce 
cunflicts of remorse and self-will ; of his 
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brother’s words that God would send 
down fire from heaven w blast their idol 
—he told it all; then calling on those 
around to witness the verificatien of that 
prophecy, his strength failed him, and he 
swooned away. 

The awe-struck witnesses of this strange 
scene lifted him up and bore him to his 
own home. But from the bed on which 
they laid him he never rose again. He 
lived long enough, however, to convey in 
a legal manner to Reuben’s son the prop- 
erty which had been his father’s, with in- 
terest for the time it had been withheld. 
Beyond this act of justice he seemed to 
feel that his business on the earth was 
done. When some one brought to his 
bedside the fragment of meteoric iron 
which had been taken from Joseph’s 
grave, and whose fall afforded the natural 
explanation of an event he had thought 
miraculous, he paid little heed to it. He 
listened half wearily to what they told 
him, but it had no effect in shaking his 
conviction. ‘‘It does not matter,’’ he 
said. ‘*God has many ways of work- 
ing.’’ And with this he turned away his 
head and spoke no more. 

It is now many years that the three 
brothers have slept side by side in the 
lonely graveyard. But still there are not 
a few living among those hills who believe 
that the blazing meteor of that autumn 
night was really the miraculous messenger 
of God sent to summon a guilty soul to 
judgment, and to right the wrongs of the 
fatherless. Exuua B. Cops. 
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OW, at last, I lie here dead ; 
I shall not awake ; 
You need not tread softly, love, 
For my deaf ears’ sake. 


Time there was when I was red 
As a rose in June 

With the kisses of your lips— 
Ah, they failed me soon. 


Now they would not warm my mouth 
Though they fell like rain ; 

I am marble, dear, and they 
Marble cannot stain 





Ah, if you had loved me more, 
Been content to wait, 

Sometime you had found the key 
To love's golden gate. 


Why, indeed, should any man 
Wait for autumn days 

When the present summer wooes 
To her rosy ways? 


Only—now I lie here dead, 
I shall not awake, 
And you need not softly tread 
For my deaf ears’ sake. 
Louise Cuanpter Movtton. 











FOREIGN COPYRIGHT. 

Tuk recent discussion of copyright in 
the London newspapers by Mr. Kingsley, 
Mr. Collins, Mr. Stillman, Mr. Maemil- 
lan, Mr. MeCarthy, Mr. Appleton, and 
others, forced ‘* The Times ’’. at least to 
take down its characteristically Joln- 
Ballish heading of ‘* American Pirates ”’ 
from the top of the column devoted to this 
controversy. When authors or editors 
air their financial troubles, there is natur- 
ally no end to the wordy warfare save the 
despotic one to which ‘The Times ’’ re- 
sorted. But in this recent battle three 
advances were made from the old in- 
trenched lines : first, when the frank tes- 
timony of British publishers put them- 
selves and their American brethren, so 
far as concerns extent of ‘ piracy,’’ on 
the same ground; secondly, when the 
testimony of several British authors vindi- 
cated the liberality of several American 
publishers ; and finally, when Mr. Apple- 
ton challenged the British bookmakers to 
an international copyright for the exclu- 
sive benefit of foreign authors ‘and home 
publishers. This last, to be sure, is a 
device founded, not on gushing lavishness, 
but on business sagacity ; still, American 
publishers will no longer be credited in 
England with monopolizing piracy and il- 
liberality. When a British writer could 
stingingly ask, ‘‘ Who reads an Amer- 
ican book?’ British ‘ piracy ’’ could 
not exist, because it did not pay ; but the 
fact is otherwise now, and the Hottens of 
Old England flourish in witness of it. 
Mr. Maemillan’s sensible, generous, and 
manly letter settles this question in declar- 
ing that ‘* there nas been quite as much 
‘piracy’ on this as on the other side of 
the Atlantic,’’ and that he is “‘ in a posi- 
tion tostate that the proportion of these 
payments has been at least as great by 
American as by English publishers.’’ 
This nail was clinched by the conduct of 
many British authors, who, headed by 
Justin McCarthy in the ‘ Echo,” re- 


counted their personal experience of 
American liberality. 

Mr. Appleton proposes ‘*an_ interna- 
tional copyright law, rigorously in the 
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author's interest, requiring him to make 
contracts for American republication di- 
rectly with American publishers, and 
taking effect only upon books entirely 
manufactured in the United States.”’ 
This, he modestly suggests, ‘* would, in 
my opinion, be acceptable to our people ”’ 
—a submissive reference of one’s business 
plans to the will of the dear people which 
is as characteristically American as any 
part of the shrewd, strong, and aggressive 
epistle. Continuing to act as spokesman 
for the American people, for whose good 
pleasure alone, and not from sordid mo- 
tives, our publishers make books, Mr. 
Appleton says: ‘‘Any treaty which makes 
the English author and the English pub- 
lisher joint parties to supply us with 
books, if negotiated by the two Govern- 
ments, would be repudiated by our people 
ina year. They believe earnestly in their 
policy of cheap books, and will not ex- 
pose it to the peril threatened by an 
English publishers’ copyright. . . They 
hold themselves perfectly competent to 
manufacture the books that shall embody 
your authors’ thoughts, in accordance 
with their own needs, habits, and tastes; 
and in this they will not be interfered 
with.’ From all this we discover that 
while ‘‘ we, the people ”’ (that is, we, the 
publishers), would promptly *‘ repudiate ’’ 
(dire sound to English ears) a treaty for 
free trade in books, yet we, the people, 
would be pleased with a law aimed against 
English publishers. 

However, while thus sternly frowning 
on the heresy of ‘ free trade’? in book- 
making, the merit of Mr. Appleton’s plan 
is that it would really protect foreign au- 
thors; and hereafter, should a novelist 
fancy, from the notorious popularity of his 
stories in America, that some money was 
made out of them, he will not have to be 
satisfied with the reply that his book 
‘*was probably one of those picked up at 
a slack time to keep men at work.’”’ The 
next question, therefore, to consider is, 
what chance this plan has of success. 
Here we may speak with great confidence, 
because, most happily, the only decisive 
element of success or failure in it, namely, 
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the pecuniary interest of the American 
publisher, is enlisted on the side of the 
proposed law. For the present is not a 
Quixotic scheme to increase the gains of 
foreign authors by reducing those of 
American publishers. Even now, the ad- 
vantages of procuring advanced sheets 
(joined possibly, in some cases, to the 
dread of suffering such mortifying dis- 
closures as some British authors have re- 
cently made) induce many American pub- 
lishers to furnish a foreign copyright, even 
though, as Mr. Macmillan says, it is an 
act of grace and not of legal obligation ; 
and the shielding themselves by law frum 
rival American publishers would more 
than make up any increase in the an- 
nual outlay fur copyright. Possibly, also, 
Congress, making a national merit of pay- 
ing the foreign author, could be induced 
to put enormous duties on imported books 
for the protection of home industry ; 
though, to be sure, importers might not 
be struck with the beauties of this ar- 
rangement ; nor would those persons who 
like to read some of the myriad British 
bvoks which are not republished; nor, 
again, would those book-lovers who like 
to have favorite authors or valuable works 
in library dress, quite as well as in that 
**cheap,’’ eye-spoiling, ‘‘ railroad read- 
ing ’’ style which, as Mr. Appleton in- 
forms us, it is ‘* the policy of our people ”” 
to defend against all competitors. 

But, however this may be, one of the 
benefits which ‘our people ’’ would cer- 
tainly gain by the proposed law, is a ces- 
sation from that remarkable rivalry which 
has sometimes made the game of republi- 
cation like cutthroat euchre, with each 
two houses against every third. In this 
high-toned grab-game, extraordinary 
scenes have been witnessed. ‘* Our peo- 
ple ’’ must sometimes be edified by ‘* their 
policy,’ when they observe several repub- 
lications of Thackeray, Dickens, Reade, 
‘Tennyson, or other famous authors, know- 
ing that only one edition is authorized by 
the writer or pays him copyright—a fact 
which, if it do not stop the glib prate of 
“doing justice to foreign intellects,” 
ought at least to dispel all illusion on the 
subject from the minds of ‘* our people.’’ 
When it comes to deliberately republish- 
ing British books for the avowed purpose 
of cutting into the competitive editions 
of rival houses, the book trade has become 
somewhat demoralized; and when, like 
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the dog in the manger, a great house re- 
prints foreign works, not in order to make 
money itself, but in order to prevent a 
rival from making any, the business is 
not even lucrative. But under an interna- 
tional copyright, this Kilkenny cat fea- 
ture of the publishing business would 
probably end ; and while the gratification 
of spite is undeniably keen pleasure, good 
sense guides at length to simpler consider- 
ations of self-interest. 

Thus, in fine, under the combined in- 
terest and influence of American publish- 
ers and British authors, the proposed 
copyright law has a good chance of success. 
British publishers, as Mr. Appleton says, 
want a different sort of law ; and though, 
on general principles, it is a patrivtiec 
thing for us to pitch into British publish- 
ers, it would be a somewhat broader gen- 
eralization to say that neither British nor 
Awerican publishers, as a rule, are eager 
for a law which works against their own 
interests. However, it is natural enough 
for us to wish that, in a pecuniary con- 
test between our own and English pub- 
lishers, the former should win. The pro- 
posed law would be a ‘* legal saddle ’’ for 
American publishers to ‘‘ ride British au- 
thors into the American book market,”’ 
with the great advantage of carrying only 
one jockey, instead of half a dozen, on 
each horse. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that this international copyright measure 
will become a law. 





NEW WORK ON OLD TIBER. 

Byron, in his melodious apostrophe to 
Rome, calls upon Father Tiber, in sheer 
pity of her desolation, to rise and cover 
the seven-hilled city with his waters, 

Dost thou flow, 
Old Tiber, through a marble wilderness? 
Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her 
distress. 

The practical method with ruins is not 
aiways the poetic, because the one is apt 
to dig up and sacrilegiously sift what the 
other adores as hallowed ground; and 
those selfsame relics of bygone grandeur 
among which the poet broods and versi- 
fies, the scientist, when he comes along, 
smites with crowbar and mattock, or scru- 
tinizes with acidsand lenses. So, instead 
of Tiber hiding with his yellow cloak the 
wreck of old Rome, the river-god himself 
is to be seized and searched in his bed by 
a new exploring socicty headed by Signor 
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Alessandro Castellani, and backed by a 
Paris banker. 

The theory of this search is, that deeply 
imbedded under turbid Tiber are many 
works of art and luxury in gold, silver, 
iron, marble, bronze, the choice spoils of 
the world and the characteristic orna- 
ments of Rome, thrown thither recklessly 
by barbarians or purposely by citizens. 
Kvery civil war is thought to have fur- 
nished its quota to this mass of Tiberine 
treasures—its ‘‘ statues of unpopular rul- 
ers, diadems, armors, and insignia of pro- 
scribed dynasties or wrecks of galleys ;’’ 
while in those last years when Rome was 
sacked by Goths and Vandals, the people, 
it is believed, intrusted the images of 
their temples and numberless household 
gods to the keeping of sacred Tibris, 
rather than leave them tu the fury of their 
enemies. 

The reader finds an unpleasant surplus 
of ifs inthis theory. Undeniably there is 
much mud in the Tiber, but—how will it 
“pan out’?? Probably, when priests and 
people flung their treasures into Tiber, 
they marked the spot and afterwards fish- 
ed out what they could. On the other 
hand, though the barbarians burned much 
that would burn, and broke much that 
would break, they would hardly trouble 
themselves to drag the fragments to the 
river; they would rather carry off intact, 
us carry off they did, whatever could be 
carried, having, like Mr. Wemmick,a high 
regard for ‘* portable property.’’ Those 
old-time ‘‘ uhlans ”’ did *‘ forage ’’ heavily 
on the Latin race, but instead of throwing 
their spoils into streams, reserved them for 
fatherland; and much that history once 
styled brutal pillage was only ‘‘ contribu- 
tions’’ or ‘ fines’’ of the modern sort. 
History used to say that when Alaric, 
after wasting Italy, entered starving and 
pest-stricken Rome, he addressed his army 
thus: ‘* Soldiers, the riches of the world 
are here concentrated ; to you 1 abandon 
them ;’’ whereupon followed a six days’ 
sack, with a wantonness of desolation 
never before known. But Dame History 
was just then indulging in one of her 
dramatic flights; she has sobered now, 
and confesses that Alaric agreed to spare 
the sack cn payment of a tremendous 
specie ransom, to meet which all the sa- 
cred vessels in the temples went to the 
melting-pot. So, when Genserice with his 
Vandals held Rome for eleven days, if he 
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quitted the city, he at least took his plun- 
der away, instead cf casting it into the 
river for us, fourteen hundred years later, 
to grapple and restore. Had he but done 
this last, we, a grateful posterity, would 
perhaps ‘ reconstruct’’ his reputation, 
with that of other historic robbers. 

Still, if people did often mark and ulti- 
mately try to fish out from the Tiber what 
they had thrown in, yet in two cases this 
could not have been done—namely, when 
those who knew of the hiding were them- 
selves slaughtered in battle, or died from 
any cause before it was safe to look, in 
which case the treasure was never re- 
found ; and secondly, when, by the steady 
deposit of sediment, or an extra flood, the 
sunken treasures were meanwhile buried 
beyond such grappling as was at length 
attempted. So, again, as to the statues 
of unpopular rulers, and the armors and 
insignia of proscribed dynasties: if these 
were thrown habitually by their success- 
ors, or by an angry people, into the waves 
of Tiber, it is worth noting that in the 
single century between Marcus Aurelius 
and Diocletian, no less than twenty em- 
perors were deposed by violent deaths. 
Taking the whole history of Rome to- 
gether, the hope of discovery on this 
score is not unreasonable. That fatal 
Tarpeian rock—upon what engulfings of 
proscribed property, as well as of pro- 
scribed men, has it not looked down! 
When Tiberius caused the ‘‘ countless 
number”’’ of Sejanus’s partisans to be 
slain in prison, and forthwith dragged to 
the Tiber, almost filling the stream, and 
‘*none daring to touch them,’’ doubtless 
multitudes of personal ornaments were 
sunk with the bodies. When Constan- 
tine overwhelmed his enemies at Saxa 
Rubra, and drove them ‘* by thousands ”’ 
into the Tiber, the Milvian bridge broke 
under the massed fugitives, causing nearly 
all its human freight, with Maxentius 
himself, ‘* borne down by the weight of 
his armor,’”’ to perish in the stream. 
In such ways, Tiber received its tributes 
of armor, coins, and ornaments, as well 
as of life; and perhaps no stream west of 
the Ganges has swallowed up such wealth 
of both. 

In the dread epoch from Alarie to Odoa- 
cer, under rules and ravages of Ostrogoth 
and Visigoth, Lombard and Vandal, Huns 
and Heruli, many rich relics must have 
found their way to tue Tiber. When 
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Genseric, for example, reémbarked with 
spoils, precious things conceivably were 
dropped in hasty and careless loading, or 
were flung over as less valuable or too 
cumbrous, or were rejected with barbarian 
ignorance, bad taste, or recklessness, in 
those last moments when, from among the 
mass of treasures so easy to assemble, the 
limited cargo was to be chosen. But, be- 
sides the exceptional waste of rebellions 
and invasions, in all streams running by 
great cities constant losses occur by acci- 
dent, of which losses a two thousand 
years’ reckoning must be made for Tiber ; 
and modern science, too, we must remem- 
ber, in dredging with diving-bells, caout- 
choue armor, and steam machinery, in- 
creases the chances of recovery over old 
days. At one time, under Nero, two hun- 
dred vessels were wrecked and a hundred 
burned in the ‘liber. ‘Tacitus writes that 
one year the Tiber, swollen with con- 
tinual rains, submerged the flat parts of 
the city, and, in subsiding, swept off a 
** mass of houses and men’’ with it. So 
frequent and disastrous were these over- 
flows, that a senate committee of two was 
appointed to prevent them, though its re- 
port, proposing that some of the tributary 
lakes and rivers should be turned, never 
appears to have been adopted. An inun- 
dation under Augustus “ terrified the na- 
tions,’’ according to Horace, lest Rome 
should be treated to a second dose of Deu- 
ealion’s deluge, when fishes were car- 
ried into the tree-tops. ‘‘ We have seen 
yellow Tiber,’’ says the bard, ‘‘ sweep off 
the palace of Numa and the temple of 
Vesta.’? In one word, many such catastro- 
phes carried treasures down to Father 
Tiber’s locker. 

The question now comes whether to 
eompletely dredge such a river will not be 
a difficult task. For, not only in the great 
inundations is the adjacent soil carried in 
vast quantities into the stream, but even 
with the more frequent spring freshets, 
when it is swollen by the melting snows 
of the Apennines and by heavy rains, the 
river becomes that ‘‘angry flood’’ and 
‘roaring torrent’’ into which Shake- 
speare’s Cassius savs that Caesar chal- 
lenged him to plunge. The pair had a 


muddy bath of it, for to speak of the 
‘*tawny mane ”’ of Tiber is gross flattery 
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to a desperately dirty stream; and gal- 
lant Captain Horatius took no more envi- 
able a swim in the days of Lars Porsena, 
though it is easy to see how he was sus- 
tained by specific gravity, when, as Ma- 
caulay phrases it— 
Our good Father Tiber 
Bare bravely up his chin. 

We should expect, then, a heavy deposit on 
the river-bed, partly from the earth worn 
away by ‘the troubled Tiber chafing 
with his shores,’ and chiefly from the 
vast masses of sandy soil steadily brought 
down during two thousand years from its 
mountainous head-waters, whenever the 
Apennine brooks, suddenly swelling to 
cataracts, pour their turbid burdens into 
Tiber, which, rushing downward with 
them, gradually deposits the silt along the 
dozen miles of its broadened and tardier 
course between Rome and the sea. 

Deep digging would therefore seem ne- 
cessary, even to reach the topmost of the 
treasures which the river-god holds in his 
grasp, especially as a layer of dirt a doz- 
en feet thick has been gradually depos- 
ited even upon the ruins of the city. 
But a ‘* Pall Mall” writer suggests that 
‘*the level of the Tiber is a little higher 
now than in ancient times we know, be- 
cause at mean height it half covers the 
arch whence issues the Cloaca Maxima; 
but it must be very little, for the Tiber is 
in places some twenty feet deep, its bot- 
tom consequently very little above the 
sea level. It is difficult, therefore, to be- 
lieve in any great accumulation of silt 
there. The rapid stream must have swept 
it steadily away age after age.”’ Now, 
if science may laudably sink great sums 
in a century’s fruitless quest for the North 
Pole, history and art may surely embark 
in this much more promising undertaking 
It is a tribute to Rome that, after fifteen 
centuries, the world is flushed by the hope 
of picking out a few trinkets or relics from 
the Tiber, and that a mighty Hoang-ho 
does not inspire a tithe of the emotion in- 
separable from this little stream—ceru/eus 
Thybris, calo gratissimus amnis. The 
pure love of antiquarian research is able 
to command a great outlay of money and 
skill for this purpose, and all readers of 
history will give their good wishes to the 
diggings and dredgings. 

Puiuie Quiver. 
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A NEW SCIENTIFIC PRIZE ESSAY. 

Ir is a fact of very great significance in 
the present state of science that the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain has offered 
the Actonian prize of two hundred gui- 
neas for the best essay illustrative of the 
wisdom and beneficence of the Almighty 
as seen in the ‘* Theory of the Evolution 
of Living Things.’’ Competitors are to 
send in their essays before June 30, 1872, 
and the adjudication will be made by the 
managers of the Institution in December 
of 1872. This event is noteworthy, not 
sv much as an indication of the advance 
of science, as of the far deeper fact of the 
progress of enlarged and liberal feeling 
and of a steadily diminishing antagon- 
ism between religion and science. It is 
now a commonplace of history familiar to 
school-buys, that the sciences all had to 
struggle into existence against the most 
inveterate thevlugical hostility. In each 
department of inquiry the new truth es- 
tablished contravened preéxisting opin- 
ions which had all the force of religious 
sanction. And worse than that, the dom- 
inant thevlogical feeling discouraged and 
forbade all inquiry into the works and 
ways of nature as impious. Tv explore 
the heavens or the earth or the human 
body was regarded as but an irreverent 
prying into mysteries which were con- 
cealed from man by Divine design, and 
which it was therefure wicked to attempt 
to penetrate. All that is now not only 
passed away, but the whole case is in- 
verted, so that religion now seeks its 
proofs and supports from sources which 
it formerly pronounced sinful to examine. 

And sv it is with the special truths 
which science has arrived at. Doctrines 
at first denounced as heretical and blas- 
phemous are afterward accepted not only 
as true, bat as furnishing the most con- 
vincing proofs of the greatness and good- 
ness of the Author of nature. The 


Bridgewater treatises were a series of 
elaborate works in which the great re- 
sults of science in all its chief depart- 
ments were brought forward to bear wit- 
ness to the wisdom and beneficence of 


God. 





The last Actonian prize awarded by the 
Royal Institution was to Prof. Fowneg 
for his essay on the wisdom and goodness 
of the Almighty, as exemplified by the 
phenomena of chemistry in nature. And 
now it is proposed to appeal to the latest 
great principle of biological science—the 
principle of the Evolution of Life—as an 
evidence of creative wisdom. That life 
in its course is governed by a law of evu- 
lution, whatever be its formula or what- 
ever its extent, is an incontestable truth ; 
every adult is evolved froma germ. And 
as all truth must bear witness of the 
Author of truth, there is the same pro- 
priety in showing the bearings of the 
argument in this case as in any of the 
former instances of its application. 





UNDERGROUND TEMPERATURE. 

Late observations, embodied in a report 
to the British Association, confirm the re- 
sults of former investigations touching the 
rate of increase of temperature with in- 
creasing depth. The average appears to 
be about one degree Fahrenheit to every 
54 feet of depth; though in some localities 
the increase is much more, and in others 
much less rapid. In the Mont Cenis 
tunnel, for example, at a point directly un- 
der the summit of the mountain, which is 
quite a mile overhead, the temperature 
was found to be 85.1 deg. Fahr. The mean 
annual temperature of the crest, as esti- 
mated from a comparison of observed tem- 
peratures at both higher and lower levels, 
is 27.3 deg. Fahr. Assuming this estimate 
to be correct, the increase of temperature 
downwards is at the rate of 1 deg. Fahr. in 
93 feet, which, by applying a conjectural 
correction for the convexity of the surface, 
is reduced to about 1 des. Fahr. in 81 feet, 
as the corresponding rate under a level 
surface ; and this is about the rate at the 
Dukinfield colliery in England, though 
much lower than the average elsewhere 
observed. 

A more rapid increase than the aver- 
age given above has been observed at 
Yakutsk, in Siberia, where, according to 
Middendorf, the temperature runs up at 
the rate of 1 deg. Fahr. in 49 feet of de- 























scent. Dana mentions that Magnus found 
ia the same locality a gain of 15 deg. Fahr. 
in descending 407 feet, which is equal to 
1 deg. for 27 feet. It is stated on the au- 
thority of General Helmersen, of the Min- 
ing College of St. Petersburg, that in 
sinking a well to the depth of 540 feet at 
Yakutsk, the soil was found to be frozen 
the entire distance, and the probabilities 
were that the frost had reached a depth of 
700 feet. One degree of increase in 52 
feet of descent was the rate in this well. 

It is found that the rise in tempera- 
ture as the thermometer descends is not 
always regular, being more rapid at some 
depts than at others. Thus in the exam- 
ination of Shergin’s shaft, in Siberia, be- 
tween the depths of 150 and 200 feet, the 
temperature rose at the rate of 1 deg. in 
29 feet, while between 250 and 300 feet 
the increase was at the rate of 1 deg. in 
96 feet. A similar though less marked 
difference has been observed in the Kent- 
ish Town well in England. Between the 
depths of 325 and 910 feet, the rate of ad- 
vance in temperature is 1 deg. in 56 feet, 
and from 910 to 1,100, 1 deg. in 54 feet. 
The strata differ materially in the two 
spaces, in the upper space consisting 
mainly of chalk and marl, and in the 
lower space of sand and clay ; whence it 
has been suggested that the irreguiarity 
of the rise in temperature was due to the 
varying character of the strata traversed. 

RUSKIN ON EDUCATION, 

Tw these times of wayward speculation 
over the education question, we are not 
surprised that Mr. Ruskin should also 
have his “‘ view,’’ and that it should be 
greatly his own. If it be highly ideal, he 
nevertheless believes in making it real, 
and planks down his money at the outset 
to make it so. He presents one thousand 
pounds to the public to be invested in 
land, which is to be ‘* treated thoroughly 
at once, putting unlimited manual labor 
on it, until we have every foot of it under 
as strict care as a flower-garden, the la- 
borers to be paid sufficient unchanging 
wages.’’ Mr. Ruskin unveils the future 
of his project as follows: ‘‘ Their children 
are to be educated compulsorily in agri- 
cultural schools inland, and naval schools 
by the sea; the indispensable first condi- 
tion of such education being that the boys 
either learn to ride or to sail ; the girls to 
spin, weave, and sew, and at a proper age 
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to cook all ordinary food exquisitely ; the 
youth of both sexes to be disciplined daily 
in the strictest practice of vocal music ; 
and for morality to be taught gentleness 
to all brute creatures, finished courtesy to 
each other, to speak truth with rigid care, 
and to obey orders with the precision of 
slaves. Then as they get older they are to 
learn the natural history of the place they 
live in, to know Latin, boys and girls 
both, and the history of five cities— 
Athens, Rome, Venice, Florence, and Lon- 
don.’’ 

Well, as we have the oceanic telegraph, 
nothing is in future to be deemed impossi- 
ble. But if by investing a thousand 
pounds in land Mr. Ruskin can bring 
about such astonishing results, the world 
will never have seen such a wonder. The 
laborers’ daughters who can spin, weave, 
and sew, cook exquisitely, excel in music, 
be gentle to all that lives, finished in cour- 
tesy, rigorously truthful and _ slavishly 
obedient, and top it all out with a knowl- 
edge of local natural history, Latin, and 
the history of five cities—may they come 
speedily, and they would be cheap as water 
at a thousand pounds apiece. 





SYMPTOMS AND TREATMENT OF HY- 
DROPHOBIA, 

A REcENT writer of large experience 
with this disease states that in nine cases 
out of ten it results from the bite of a 
rabid animal, but sometimes, though rare- 
ly, cases arise for which no cause has yet 
been assigned. The notion that one sea- 
son is more conducive to the disease than 
another is pronounced erroneous, as, ac- 
cording to the observation of this writer, 
mad dogs are quite as frequent in win- 
ter as in summer. There is little dan- 
ger of a dog that is well taken care of 
and regularly fed going mad, unless from 
a bite, yet such instances do sometimes 
oceur, The symptoms are very distinct 
and easily observed. The first is that 
the dog refuses natural food; as long 
as a dog will eat a bit of good meat 
there is no danger of hydrophobia. The 
second is that he will eat any rubbish he 
can get, shavings, bits of string, etce.; 
this isa very marked and almost invariable 
sign. Thirdly, the bark assumes a pe- 
culiar hoarse tone that once heard is not 
easily mistaken. The bite of a mad dog 
is by no means always fatal, and is much 
less so in the human subject than in any 
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other animal. Of four cases of persons 
bitten by dogs undoubtedly mad, all es- 
caped without any bad consequences 
whatever. J. Hunter says, of twenty- 
one persons bitten only one was attacked 
by the disease. Other authors put the 
proportion at about one in twenty-five. 
In a case that oceurred near Senlis, in 
France, where by order of the Government 
the most aceurate inquiries were made, 
out of fifteen persons bitten five had hy- 
drophobia. 

The treatment recommended is to have 
the place cut out and well burat, either 
with a hot iron or a sharp stick of lunar 
caustic, the latter is thought to be the 
best. Youatt gives a case where four dogs 
were bitten by the same rabid one, three 
of whom were deeply burnt with a hot 
iron and one with lunar caustic. The 
three died of hydrophobia, and the one 
treated with caustic was never affected by 
the bite. That the spasmodic symptoms 
have anything of a tetanic character about 
them is denied. They are quite distinct, 
and are almost always accompanied by a 
great desire to bite, of which the poor 
sufferer is quite conscious, and will fre- 
quently warn his friends when he feels 
the approach of the attack. 


THE MINDS OF ANIMALS. 

Dr. W. Lavper Lixpsay, of whose 
views on the subject of animal psychology 
we have before spoken, is a Scottish physi- 
cian devoted to mental diseases, but who 
also takes a great interest in the minds of 
the lower animals, the study of which he 
is now systematically prosecuting. He 
believes that animals have minds as really 
as do men, and that although vastly and 
variously lower, they are still kindred to 
the human mind, and upon analysis yield 
the same mental elements or rudiments of 
the faculties. But he goes still further, 
and affirms not only that animals have 
true mental natures, but that these are li- 
able to derangement; that is, in fact, ani- 
mais are subject to the same mental dis- 
eases asman. He has recently published 
an elaborate paper on insanity in the low- 
er animals, in which he gives the most cu- 
rious and interesting proofs that they also 
go deranged in all kinds of ways. Even 
the vexed question of. civilization and in- 
sanity he finds mixed up with this lower- 
animal problem. Dr. Tuke, an eminent 
authority on human insanity, remarks 
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that there is an acuteness of sensibility, a 
susceptibility of the emotions, an intense 
activity of the feelings, which would seem 
to be peculiar to highly civilized life, and 
out of this state of the nervous system 
come various predispositions to mental 
disease. Dr. Lindsay holds that this is 
equally true of animals. He says: ‘* The 
effect of domestication and breeding in the 
production of a predisposition to disorders 
of the whole nervous system, including 
especially the brain, is another subject of 
the first importance in relation to the 
symptoms of insanity in animals. High 
breeding for instance, in dogs and horses, 
begets extreme nervous sensibility, includ- 
ing high mental sensitiveness, one result 
of which is great susceptibility to diseases 
of the entire nervous system. ‘I'he distin- 
guished Parisian physiologist, M. Claude 
Berrard, has pointed out the effect of 
breeding in the obvious differences as re- 
gards nervous sensibility or irritability be- 
tween high-bred animals and the same 
species in the wild or natural state. He 
says : ‘So exquisite is the nervous sensibil- 
ity of dogs of the higher breed that the 
slightest operations bring on fever, and are 
attended with alarming symptoms. They 
cannot, therefore, be employed in re- 
searches connected with the gastric juice ; 
in fact all operations performed within the 
abdominal cavity are liable to superinduce 
peritonitis, which generally proves fatal.’ 
In dogs of a lower breed the results are 
totally different, and M. Bernard states 
that in the horse these differences are, if 
possible, still more strongly marked.”’ 


DISTRIBUTION OF PARASITES. 

Tue subject of parasites—little creatures 
which inhabit the bodies of other animals 
to their immense discomfort, and often to 
their destruetion—has long perplexed both 
the moralist and the scientist. How it 
comes that there are a host of disgusting 
little worms that can live nowhere else 
than in the bodies of the highest animals, 
and at the expense even of their life, the 
philosophers of good and evil find it hard 
to explain. And equally puzzling is it 
often for the naturalist to follow their 
changes and trace their transformations 
as they take up their abodes successively 
in the bodies of various animals. The 
eggs of the tape-worm, for example, are so 
minute that they cannot be seen by the 
naked eye. There might be thousands in 
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a glass of apparently pure water, and 
charcoal filters will not arrest them. Yet 
each of these will hatch out into a villa- 
nous little creature known as the ‘* six- 
hooked embryo,”’ the hooks being design- 
ed to enable it to fasten itself upon the 
tissues where it is to take up its abode. 
And from this embryo comes the tape- 
worm. And what is the tape-worm? It 
is not an individual worm, for the term is 
misleading, but it is a colony of individ- 
uals arranged in single file. It is a long 
series of egg manufactories. ‘The ‘‘ seg- 
ments,’’ as they are called, are the real 
individuals, and there are in the perfect 
tape-worm as many as twelve hundred of 
these segments. Each segment is filled 
with eggs, and as they are ‘‘ ripened ”’ 
they become detached and are carried 
away to the outer world. Each ripe seg- 
ment contains about four thousand eggs, 
which multiplied by twelve hundred will 
give the number of eggs that arise from 
one embryo; and this ratio must be 
taken to express the intensity of nature’s 
sulicitude that these creatures shall sur- 
vive. Dr. 'I’. Spencer Cobbold, the writer 
in England who has made this subject his 
own, says that it is very intimately and 
vitally mixed up with the sewage ques- 
tion. Aside from the great destruction 
of cattle and sheep which is caused by 
parasites, which sometimes sweep off 
whole herds, Dr. Cubbold asserts his be- 
lief that every year two or three hundred 
persons die in England in consequence of 
having swallowed the eggs of the tape- 
worm. He recommends the sewage au- 
thorities to meditate upon the following 
statement: ‘* Under ordinary circum- 
stances, tens and hundreds of thousands, 
nay, millions of eggs of tape-worms are 
daily discharged into our sewers. I sus- 
pect that at least four thousand of the in- 
habitants of the metropolis have the honor, 
if you may so call it, of playing the part 
of host to these singular creatures, and 
every day one or two of the individual 
segments of each living tape-worm will 
pass to the outer world, causing forty 
thousand eggs to escape along with each 
of them. ‘These go down the sewers, and 
if that sewage be collected and utilized 
over our fields, it follows that these hun- 
dreds of thousands of eggs will be also 
distributed. And what happens? The 
eggs, furnished with a covering which it 
has been stated will resist any amount of 
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atmospheric changes, are swallowed by 
the cattle feeding on the grass.’’ 





ORIGIN OF VOLCANOES, 

Two theories are current respecting the 
source of volcanic heat. The simplest of 
these, and the one most generally received, 
accepting the doctrine of modern geology, 
that the earth was originally a fused mass, 
which by a long process of cooling has 
since acquired an external crust or shell, 
attributes the heat in question to the still 
molten interior. On this view all volcanic 
phenomena are the result of a permanent 
or transient connection between the in- 
terior and exterior of our planet, active 
voleanoes being essentially vent-holes in 
the crust, which serve as outlets to the 
compressed gases and vapors within. 

The second or chemical theory was first 
proposed by Sir Humphry Davy, who held 
that the heat of volcanoes proceeds from 
the oxidation of certain combustible sub- 
stances in the interior of the earth, promi- 
nent among which he placed the metals 
of the alkalies. This explanation is 
said to have been subsequently abandoned 
by Davy himself; yet, variously modified, 
it is still believed by many to be the true 
one, all its supporters agreeing that the 
heat of voleanoes has a chemical origin. In 
a long and elaborate paper sustaining this 
view, Mr. P. W. S. Menteath ascribes the 
force of volcanic action to solar energy 
stored up in rocks by buried organic mat- 
ter—this organic matter existing in rocks 
as carbon or carbonaceous compounds, or 
represented by sulphides and other sub- 
stances produced by the reducing action 
of organic matter. Volcanoes, as has been 
said of steam engines, are worked by “‘ the 
light of other days.’’ Starting from the 
five well-preserved groups of extinct yol- 
canoes in Spain and Portugal, proceeding 

to consider the volcanoes of the Mediter- 
ranean basin, and finally voleanoes in gen- 
eral, Mr. Menteath concludes, with Sterry 
Hunt, that volcanoes as a rule lie on or at 
the borders of much sedimentary rock, 
and the exceptions to this rule he believes 
to be explicable in conformity with his 
theory. These sedimentary rocks, es- 
pecially in the Mediterranean basin and 
under the voleanoes of Catalonia, can be 
said to contain a large proportion of or- 
ganic matter. The alleged occurrence of 


voleanoes along great lines of fissure he 
believes to be due to their connection with 
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the sea, as well as with lines of sedimentary 
deposition; and the composition of vol- 
canic rocks is just what we should expect 
if they were formed from masses of sedi- 
mentary rock in the presence of sea water. 

Proceeding to the consideration of the 
results of Fouqué, Deville, Daubeny, and 
others regarding the gaseous products of 
voleanoes, Mr. Menteath contends that 
these afford strong evidence that a mix- 
ture of gases similar to that evolved in 
gas works is oxidized in volcanoes, with 
production of great heat. To this heat 
and to the burning of separated carbon, 
sulphur, and probably iron, he attributes 
the high temperature present in some lava 
on its appearance in the air. Lavas, how- 
ever, as a rule, are furmed at moderate 
temperatures, and only exceptionally fused 
by the high heat produced in the crater. 
The enormous amount of heat assumed to 
be present in volcanic action is therefore in 
his opinion in great part mythical, and 
what was actually ascertained to be pres- 
ent could be explained by the nature of the 
substances oxidizing in the earth and 
burning at the crater. 

To account forthe general internal heat 
of the earth, this writer regards it as in 
part volcanic heat that has been distribut- 
ed b: the action of water, and in part as 
attributable to general oxidation of car- 
bon, which is found almost everywhere in 
the rocks, to friction as shown by Bian- 
coni, and finally to the electric currents 
ascertained to exist in the earth, and prob- 
ably produced in great part by the sun. 





THE FOOD OF THE SICK. 

When disease was treated on the “ re- 
ducing”’ plan, physic and the lancet were 
the chief appliances of the physician. 
But now, when it is the aim of the practi- 
tioner to sustain the powers of his patient, 
tonics, stimulants, and various forms of 
concentrated food are his main reliance. 
Among such foods, beef tea and ‘* meat 
extracts ’’ are commonly reckoned as the 
most valuable; and so popular are they 
with both physician and patient, that 
hardly a convalescent can be found who is 
not taking them in some of their numer- 
ous forms. 

Yet, according to the researches of Dr. 
P. Miiller, a well-known German physio- 
logist, this general confidence in the 
strength-civing virtues of beef tea and 
meat extracts seems to be entirely mis- 
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placed. In anelaborate essay on the sub- 
ject, he takes the ground that these pre- 
parations are in most cases not only use- 
less, but at times are actually injurious. 
The following are the conclusions sus- 
tained by the author’s investigations, and 
corroborated by the work of a great many 
others, among them Virchow and Liebig : 
‘* Meat extracts are neither directly nor 
indirectly food, for they do not contain al- 
buminoid matter, neither do the nitro- 
genous principles which they contain ar- 
rest disassimilation—that is, they do not 
prevent the waste of the organic matter 
which composes the body. In small doses 
these extracts are useful by the stimulant 
action of the potassa salts which promote 
digestion and cireulation ; in strong doses, 
too large quantity at once, these substan- 
ces may have a very injurious effect. 
When given to convalescents from serious 
diseases, especially if the system is ex- 
hausted by prolonged abstinence, the po- 
tassa salts present in these extracts in 
large quantity will act most injuriously, 
because the system has lost a great deal 
of chloride of sodium (common salt). In- 
stead of then promoting the nutrition, 
these substances will interfere with it: 
first, by the direct action of the potassa 
salts on the blood globules, whereby the 
absorption of oxygen by these globules is 
greatly decreased; second, by the pre- 
dominance of such salts in the serum of 
the blood, which only physically dissolve 
carbonie acid and do not allow the normal 
quantity of that gas to be exhaled, and 
thus impede the access of oxygen. Medi- 
cal men should bear in mind that if given 
alone these extracts, and the same applies 
to beef tea, are no nutriment, and only 
tend to keep the convalescent weak, and 
not only ill-fed, but not at all fed.” 





PREVENTION OF SCARLET FEVER. 

Ever since Jenner’s wonderful discov- 
ery that a certain form of cattle disease 
when conveyed to man was a preventive 
of small-pox, and was also capable of 
propagation from one human being to an- 
other by means of vaccination, physicians 
have been on the lookout for analogous 
cases, in the belief that a phenomenon of 
such great importance could not be entire- 
ly exceptional. But, though keen atten- 
tion has long: been given to the subject, 
nothing of a similar character has yet 
been found; unless, indeed, we except a 
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theory now afloat in the medical journals, 
but which still remains unconfirmed. This 
theory emanates from an English medical 
man named Nicolls, and is to the effect 
that the affection known as ‘ foot-and- 
mouth disease ’’ in cattle is identical with 
the scarlet fever of the human subject. 
From this proposition Dr. Nicolls ar- 
rives at a conclusion which he holds ‘* may 
be the reason of conferring on the human 
race a benefit similar to Jenner's discov- 
ery of vaccination.”” Having observed 
that cattle once affected by the foot-and- 
mouth disease are free from subsequent 
attacks, or, if the disease should reappear, 
are affected by it in a very mild form, he 
proposes to vaccinate children from cows 
and heifers affected with foot-and-mouth 
disease, in the expectation that it will 
have the same effect upon their proneness 
to scarlet fever as ordinary vaccination 
has upon their liability to small-pox. It 
is but fair to say that Dr. Nicolls, fol- 
lowing the example of Dr. Waterhouse, 
who was the first to introduce the practice 
of yaccination for small-pox into this 
country, proposes to *‘ try the experiment 
on sume of his own children who have 
not had searlatina.”’ 





MORE ABOUT PROTOPLASM. 

Tue term ‘* protoplasm”’ is now ap- 
plied to that organic albuminous plastic 
liquid out of which the tissues of ail liv- 
ing things are believed to be spun. It is 
an honest veritable substance, formed with 
its wonderful properties by the all-wise 
Creator, and most interesting to those 
who reflect upon the mysteries of life, 
and the marvellous simplicity of the 
means by which its complex effects are 
brought about. And yet protoplasm, 
with some people, has come to be a word 
of horror, a kind of scientific bugbear 
haunting them dayand night. Dr. Lionel 
S. Beale, of London, whom Prof. Huxley 
characierized as *‘ a microscopist ignorant 
alike of biology and philosophy,’”’ has 
contributed his share to the panic by 
insisting upon mixing up protoplasm with 
religion, and making the latter depend 
upon certain opinions concerning the for- 
mer. His latest work, ‘* Life Theories and 
their Influence on Religious Thought,”’ is 
reviewed by Prof. Sedgwick of Cambridge, 
England, in the ‘* Academy,”’ and _ its 
leading doctrine is summed up as follows : 
“Dr. Beale divides the matter of the 
universe into two portions : first, a certain 
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transparent colorless substance found in 
all living bodies, artificially colored red 
in his preparations ; and second, all oth- 
er matter, including the greater part of 
the matter of living bodies. With re- 
gard to this latter and larger portion he 
accepts unreservedly the current theories 
of the correlation of forces and the inde- 
structibility of matter and energy ; he con- 
siders, therefore, that the motions and 
mutual relations of all the particles com- 
posing it might be completely accounted 
for by physical laws, if our knowledge of 
the facts were sufficiently extended and 
minute. But he holds that if a similar 
view is taken of the former kind of mat- 
ter , ‘the abandonment of the idea of a 
God, of divinity of every kind, is only a 
question of time.’ Religion, therefore, 
is bound up with a recognition of ‘he pe- 
culiar qualities of Dr. Beale’s red matter. 
These qualities are, first, that it is only 
produced out of other matter of the same 
kind; and second, that its motions can- 
not be accounted for by physical laws, and 
therefore the forces acting on it are not to 
be correlated with other forces, and in- 
deed should not be called ‘ force’ at all, 
but ‘ power.’ ”” 

There was a time when religion was 
thought to be bound up with the idea of 
the earth’s flatness ; then, with the notion 
of its fixity ; then, with the doctrine of its 
age; then, with all kinds of opinions con- 
cerning this or that operation of nature ; 
until at last it is made by Dr. Beale to 
depend upon the reactions of certain mat- 
ter with carmine as seen through the 
microscope. They are no friends to re- 
ligion who make it contingent upon any 
mode of interpreting the phenomena of 
the physical universe, because such inter- 
pretatious are in their nature progressive 
and therefore changeable. 





HEAT AS A DISINFECTANT. 

Accorp1nG to the experiments of Cal- 
vert, an account of which was given in 
a former number, heat alone as a means 
of disinfection is not to be safely trusted. 
It now turns out that a number of the 
early advocates of the process, after a 
careful investigation of its merits, had 
previously arrived at a similar conclusion. 
They say that in actual practice the heat 
of the ovens is very irregular, ranging ail 
the way from 120 deg. to 160 deg. Fahr., 
but very rarely passing 200 deg., which is 
regarded hy them asalone quite insufficient. 








The plan has accordingly been recom- 
mended, and in a few instances adopted, 
of placing in the disinfecting ovens or 
chambers weak solutions of carbolic acid. 
This is vaporized at the above tempera- 
tures, is said to thoroughly impregnate 
the clothing or other objects it is desired 
to purify, does no injury to the fabric, and 
is wholly effective. 





PRODUCTS OF GAS-BURNING. 

Dr. Voce, in a series of careful experi- 
ments undertaken for the purpose of as- 
certaining the character and the amount 
of the several products of coal gas com- 
bustion, finds, in accordance with pre- 
vious results, that sulphuric acid is one 
of the most constant of these products. It 
even appears after every possible means 
for the removal of sulphurétted hydrogen 
has been exhausted. In such cases the 
source of the sulphuric acid is believed to 
be the sulphide of carbon, which coal gas 
is always found to contain. 





THE GERM THEORY OF DISEASE. 

Tuts is the general view by which some 
physicians undertake to explain the spread 
of contagious and epidemic diseases, on 
the principle that there are minute micro- 
scopical germs of living creatures which, 
by various modes of diffusion, are intro- 
duced into the animal system, and give 
rise to certain maladies. It implies that 
there are specific germs for specific dis- 
eases; and if such germs cannot arise 
** spontaneously,’’ as many hold, it im- 
plies also that the various epidemic and 
contagious diseases which depend upon 
them cannot arise spontaneously or de 
novo. ‘This, therefore, is one of those 
remarkable cases in which the practical 
views which medical men entertain con- 
cerning a large and important class of 
diseases—how they originate, and how 
they are to be prevented and treated—are 
directly dependent upon the belief or dis- 
belief of a refined scientific speculation. 
Dr. H. Charlton Bastian is now the lead- 
ing English exponent of the doctrine of 
the spontaneous origin of the lowest liv- 
ing forms. He believes that minute living 
creatures arise in solutions, under certain 
circumstances, de novo—that is without 
being derived from preéxisting germs 
—and he is a disheliever in the current 
germ theory of disease. In his late inau- 


gural address at University College, Lon- 
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don, he discusses the question quite fully. 
The doctrine, he says, is as old as humap 
speculation, and had its origin in such 
analogies as the similarity between the 
‘* flight, settlement, and propagation of 
the insect swarms which inflict blight 
upon vegetable life’’ and the commence- 
ment and spread of epidemic diseases 
The view was strengthened by the in- 
crease of knowledge concerning the vari- 
ous parasitic maladies to which man and 
the lower animals are liable ; while the 
discovery of the yeast plant by Schwann 
in 1836, which gave rise to new views 
of fermentation, was thought to strength- 
en the theory that contagious diseases 
were propagated and produced by fer- 
mentative growths in the biood. Admit- 
ting that there are diseases of an undoubt- 
ed parasitic character, Dr. Bastian says 
that they are clearly separated from the 
ordinary epidemic diseases by their deadly 
fatality. ‘‘ Creatures or persons once 
afflicted in this way are, under ordinary 
circumstances, thenceforth on the road to 
more or less immediate death. Happily, 
however, no fatality of this kind is cha- 
racteristic of even such highly contagious 
diseases as scarlet fever and small-pox, or 
any other of the maladies with which par- 
asitic organisms cannot be shown to be 
associated.’’ Dr. Bastian objects to the 
germ theory because, though it assumes 
the existence of some twenty different 
kinds of disease germs, none of them have 
ever been found in the blood; and, more- 
over, because there are healthy races of 
men who live habitually on decomposing 
and putrescent flesh and fish, while the 
products of ordinary putrefaction may be 
introduced into the blood of man without 
producing specific disease. Again he 
says: ‘*The last blow, however, seems 
given to the ‘germ theory’ of disease, 
when we are told that the blood and the 
secretions in sheep-pox are not infecting, 
though this disease is most closely allied 
to, and even more virulently contagious 
than human small-pox. If germs had ex- 
isted in this general disease, and their 
multiplication was the cause of it, then 
most assuredly would they have existed 
in the blood and in other fluids of the 
body ; and yet. as Prof. Borden Sander- 
son tells us, *In sheep-pox all the dis- 
eased parts are infective, while no result 
follows from the inoculation ether of the 
blood or of any of the secretions.’ ”’ 

* 
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CURRENT ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

“Arr om Greece.” By Hf. Taine. 
Translated by John Durand. New York : 
Molt & Williams. 1871. 

It has been objected to Taine that his 
treatment of the philosophy of art makes 
the worker nothing and the surrounding 
influences everything. His artists are 
but the production of an age which they 
do not in turn affect. But the objection 
overluoks the distinction between the 
study of the principles that govern every 
attempt tu express the beautiful, and the 
study of the manner in which individual 
character has shaped its expression. If 
Taine were to choose to tell us how Ra- 
phael’s religious painting is celestially 
pare, Titian’s warm with Venetian splen- 
dor, and Rubens’s sensuous, no doubt he 
would do it eloquently and thoroughly. 
Bat he tells us rather why they painted 
religious pictures at all. His aim is to 
state the imperative general conditions 
under which all alike worked, while the 
special study of each one’s personal effect 
on art in his time and country is foreign 
to his subject. After all, the greatest ar- 
tist can only found a school, not a philoso- 
phy. One may combine and express more 
completely than another the characteris- 
tics of his age, but no one can add himself 
to the: as a permanent influence for the 
next. 

Still, it must be owned that Tuine’s 
books are indirectly a contribution from 
an unexpected quarter to the modern the- 
ory of development which makes man the 
creature of ail the ages far more than 
their heir, free to do what he will with 
his inheritance. What he will do with it 
is shown by these books to be very strictly 
limited by what it is doing with him, in 
the region of art as in all the rest of his 
strivings. The author’s favorite phrase 
‘** le milieu,’’ which the translator proper- 
ly leaves unchanged as having no precise 
English equivalent, does, in this sense, 
very nearly correspond with the Cosmist’s 
term ‘‘environment.”’ Indeed, if it lay 


within the range of the subject of this 
volume to treat of individual influence, 
the materials are wanting. Two heads 
are the only remaining originals of the 


purest Greek age im sculpture. Only 
copies and imitations give us hints of the 
work of the great masters, and all we 
know of their lives and schools is gleaned 
from casual allusions and meagre descrip- 
tions. In this, then, more than in any 
other of his fields of study, the author is 
driven to general history, and forced to 
reconstruct the figure of Art through an- 
alysis and exposition of those conditions 
that originally moulded it. And he limits 
himself to sculpture, considering that the 
more national art among the Greeks, as it 
is also the one better represented by its 
reinains, 

To this work he brings the same union 
of breadth with penetration which gives 
interest aud authority to his former trea- 
tises. The profound learning and subtle 
discrimination that mark Lessing’s mon- 
ograph on the Laocodn are not needed 
here. The map of Greece lies open; 
every traveller knows its climate, forms, 
and colors ; its religious creeds and _politi- 
cal history are familiar. But among all 
these conditions to detect the creative ones 
and trace their working requires a very 
high point of view. And the statement 
of these origins and processes is so terse 
and logical, yet lucid, using no rhetorical 
ornament unworthy the simplicity of the 
subject, as to give his work the chiselled 
finish and clearness of one of the groups 
it describes, 

The race, the period, and the institu- 
tions are treated in a condensed suggestive 
manner, in their relations to the growth 
of Greek art. It is shown how a people, 
naturally alert and subtle, living temper- 
ately in a mild and clement climate, on the 
slender produce of a not too liberal soil, 
must develop faster and more harmonious- 
ly than any other. Their mountaineers 
grow lithe and active; their mariners, 
foraging over the neighboring seas and 
islands, become sharp and quick in Vintel- 
Ject. Again, a special endowment of the 
Greek mind is its keenness of speculation, 
loving abstractions and the search for the 
reasons of things. The minuteness and 
proportion of all natural objects in their 
scenery gave them the habit of clear and 
defined conceptions. This effect was aided 
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by the smallness of their political divisions 
and their simplicity of rule, where every 
city made a state, and her colonies were 
but new and complete little states. Re- 
ligion with them cast no shadow of vague- 
ness or terror. Their lot was fixed by des- 
tiny, and should be regulated with har- 
mony. ‘‘ The constitution of their mind 
limited their desires and efforts to a cir- 
eumscribed sphere, lit up in the full blaze 
ef sunshine.”’ From the study of their 
physical and civil surroundings the author 
passes to analysis of the wide difference in 
sentiments and ideas between the ancient 
and the modern individual. He points out 
how all modern religious culture imposes 
violence on natural instinct, teaching it to 
renounce, repent, aspire, while ancient 
moral theories knew no such discord. 
Mankind may have gained in moral dis- 
cipline by the change, but it has lost the 
harmonious ease essential to perfection in 
art. Again, modern languages are but a 
mosaic of fragments ; their terms are not 
transparent and exact to the ideas; and 
the ideas themselves have grown enor- 
mously accumulated and complicated. 
‘The Greek lived many centuries nearer to 
the origin of societies, when each word 


meant aptly and precisely a single thing 


or thought. The only learning he was 
troubled with was reading, writing, and 
the use of ciphers. His education was 
completed by music and the gymnasium, 
where the nude human figure, in its finest 
proportions, was constantly before his 
sight. As the result of this happy concur- 
rence of shaping influences, *‘ there will 
be found in his art a freer play of the fac- 
ulties, a healthier conception of life, a less 
jaded, less deformed spirit and intellect.”’ 

The author dwells at length, with apt 
illustrations, on the contrast between an- 
cient and modern taste: the latter incon- 
gruous and morbid, finding in plastic art 
an inadequate expression for intense and 
intricate life; the former simple, and cul- 
tivating repose and grandeur in the statues 
that. embodied fixed ideas of serene and 
perfect physical existence. In consonance 
with this harmony, the faces and the fig- 
ures of Greek sculpture are equally sig- 
nificant; the head does not distract atten- 
tion from the form by the excess of 
expression and emotion with which mod- 
ern art overcharges it. Legislation even 
corrected taste. A Theban law forbade 
the use of imitation to attain ideal ugli- 
ness. Among all the works of ancient art 
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existing or described, there is no repre- 
sentation of a Fury. ‘* Holbein’s Dance of 
Death ’’ or Orcagna’s demons would have 
seemed like a grotesque madness to a race 
whose art ruins modern genius cannot 
even match in restoration. 

Taine deals so entirely with principles, 
and draws them out into propositions so 
succinct and connected, chat it is impossi- 
ble by a mere outline to convey a fair idea 
of his work. It is full of pregnant 
phrases and suggestions that are almost 
epigrams. It defines sharply in a couple 
of pages the character of Greek philoso- 
phy; in another it sums up the reasons 
for the diseased and distorted state of the 
human mind in these later days. With 
all his clearness and method, he is never 
dry nor dogmatic. The concluding pages 
ingeniously review and apply the grounds 
of his system in a picturesque description 
of an Athenian religious procession to the 
shrine of Pallas. In his picture of the 
dress worn by the goddess occurs the only 
instance of inadequate rendering by the 
translator: ‘* grande robe ’’ here seems to 
mean full or ample rather than merely 
‘*grand.’? As a whole, the translation is 
very close, with ail the precision of phrase 
required to do justice to the author’s ac- 
curate thought. It is at the same time 
spirited, and wholly free from idiom. Mr. 
Durand has made an excellent English 
cast from a French mould, preserving all 
the force and life of the original in a new 
material, itself admirable for polish. 

*¢ Hannan’? By the author of ** John 
Halifax.’’? Harper & Brothers. 

The law on the English statute-book 
which prohibits a man from marrying his 
deceased wife's sister is a remnant of past 
legislation, and, both in its origin and in 
its present enforcement, a puzzle. Had 
the law been enacted against any sort of 
second marriage on canonical or social 
grounds, similar to those which influence 
the Catholic Church in not blessing sec- 
ond nuptials, we could readily compre- 
hend it; but, without any of the restric- 
tions of consanguinity associated with it, 
and with less of the danger of moral dis- 
turbance growing out of second marriages 
of this species than is usual with other 
second marriages, tlie law is, as we say, a 
puzzle. Only one motive remains to ac- 
count for it, and that is property. It may 
have been necessary as a safeguard in the 
transmission of land, the union of which 
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with lineage is so great a solicitude to an 
aristocratic community. Speculating upon 
the origin of the law purely as a social 
phenomenon, and of course without con- 
sulting authorities, there is good reason 
to suppose that conditions of inheritance 
have something to do with it. The fact 
that the House of Lords, the great con- 
servator of all blood and land interests in 
England, has refused to repeal it, is proof 
enough. We Americans may well call 
John Bull ‘‘ slow ;”’ it is within twenty 
years, if we are not mistaken, that an 
Englishman could by law sell his wife. 
Whatever may be the origin of the law in 
question, it is sufficient to know that it is 
now a cause of discontent to innumerable 
sisters of deceased wives, as well as to 
widowers with children, to whom some or 
all of these women might become useful and 
legal ministrants. Hence the propriety 
of repealing it, and the necessity of employ- 
ing to this end all kinds of intellectual 
machinery. We, with our superior facili- 
ties and disposition fur making and break- 
ing social engagements, need not wait for 
law of any kind ; but this should not ren- 
der us uncharitable to the English, who 
have not the same culture, and whose 
minds have to be prepared for sudden 
changes. Hence the value of a good novel 
like ** Hannah.”? It quickens the intel- 
lects of sluggish legislators, and frees the 
community of a wrong like the horrors of 
St. Giles and the cruelties of Yorkshire 
schools, which were so ably exposed and 
so readily abolished through the instru- 
mentality of Dickens and the contempo- 
rary school of novelists. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantage which 
the authoress labors under of writing 
up to a subject, compelled as she is to 
adapt characters to a given situation, in- 
stead of being free to evolve the latter out 
of personal idiosyncrasies—very much like 
requesting an artist to paint a historical 
subject, and make his figures family like- 
nesses—she has produced a good novel, 
and readable everywhere without regard 
to itsaim. The characters are well con- 
ceived and well drawn, particularly that 
of Hannah ; the incidents are natural and 
the situations effective, one or two of 
them, indeed, being quite dramatic. The 
plot is simple, and is as follows: Hannah, 
sister of the deceased wife of Rev. (after- 
wards Sir) Bernard Rivers, goes to live 
with her brother-in-law purposely to take 
care of and bring up his infant daughter. 
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These two persons fall in love with each 
other, but neither one dares admit it to 
themselves or to others, owing to the for- 
midabie statute against marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister. The only resource 
Rivers can suggest to himself is to go to 
a country where there is no obstacle of 
this kind to their happiness. But he can- 
not do this, fastened to the soil as he is by 
the usual network of English social obli- 
gations. He is a clergyman, heir to a 
large patrimony, bound to his relatives 
by family duties, and, moreover, subject 
to the machinations of a proud stepmother 
and four half-sisters, who it may be 
supposed would intrigue against him to 
his prejudice. He lives on, consequently, 
enduring the torment of suppressed feel- 
ing, in daily intercourse with the object 
of his affection, and this torment aug- 
mented by knowing that his beloved is un- 
consciously seandalized on account of her 
residence in his house, and therefure drop- 
ped by his own family and by visitors gen- 
erally. The accidental discovery by Han- 
nah of what the world thinks of her leads 
to an éclaircissement, and likewise to a sep- 
aration. Then follows the usual series of 
lovers’ trials and agonies, in the elabora- 
tion of which Mrs. Craik shows perfect 
command of the resources of mental mis- 
ery. Sir Bernard, finally master of him- 
self and of his estate, concludes to emi- 
grate to France, where he may marry 
Hannah and live in peace, quite indiffer- 
ent whether English law will legitimate 
his offspring, in the superior contentment 
of her affection, and as the citizen of a 
country far more advanced than his own 
in all that appertains .to the legal condi- 
tions of connubial felicity. 

The foregoing indicates the action of the 
two principal characters. This, however, 
does not expose the practical evil of the 
obnoxious law. This point is enforced 
by the experience of the subordinate char- 
acters. Grace, Hannah’s maid, for exam- 
ple, marries her widowed brother-in-law, 
in ignorance of the legal consequences of 
her act ; she soon discovers that she is no 


wife, that her child is illegitimate, and 


that her quondam husband may wed an- 
other woman without criminal punish- 
ment, which he does. Again, one of 
Sir Bernard’s sisters marries, and dies be- 
cause she cannot endure her husband's 
flirtations with an unmarried sister, both 
indulging in the pleasant pastime as the 
wife declines in health, because there can 
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be no suspicion of their prospective union 
through the existence of the law against 
a man’s wedding his wife’s sister. Mrs. 
Craik views the question on all sides, 
and presents it in all its bearings. The 
dramatic situations above alluded to, and 
which exhibit skill in the management of 
the story, are, first, Rivers’s ejection from 
his kitchen of Grace’s drunken husband, 
through whom the gossip of the village is 
revealed to Hannah ; and next, the appear- 
ance of Rivers’s stepmother before him in 
the room where, after his father’s death 
and he becomes the head of the family, 
he and Hannah stand locked in each 
other’s arms, to the horror and amazement 
of that dame. 

A word or two on the illustrations, of 
which there are three, and for two of 
which the publishers must be commended. 
The frontispiece, representing the hero 
and heroine, characteristic in attitude and 
expression, is appropriate and well exe- 
cuted ; and the same may be said of the 
circular vignette on the title-page. The 
third is incongruous, and also feebly 
drawn and entirely devoid of effect. 
‘* Absence of grace,’’? says Plato, ‘is 
nearly allied to ill words and ill nature ; ”’ 
and therefore the latter is by no means an 
artistic semblance of the character of 
Hannah. 

** Apwetus, and Other Poems.’? By 
Emma Lazarus. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 1871. 

We welcome a genuine poetic talent in 
Miss Lazarus. here are fine qualities in 
her verse that distinguish it broadly from 
the ordinary work of women, and from 
the best work of most young writers. 
Her lines flow with a subtle melody re- 
vealing an innate sense of music that 
needs very little critical training, only 
some half dozen of more than four thou- 
sand failing in perfect rhythm. Her sub- 
jects are removed from every-day life 
without being lifeless, for the atmosphere 
shed around them, whether of classic 
clearness or of misty medieval romance, 
harmonizes with their age, and the fig- 
ures show through it undistorted and 
well grouped. And she begins, as all 
true natural singers have begun, with 
simple objects and emotions, and not with 
the intricate puzzles and anomalies of 
inner life. Where spasm and convulsion 
inspire so many immature analysts, only 
great confidence in her own powers could 
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embolden a young author to choose such 
plain serene themes, in her ‘‘ Admetus”’ 
and ‘* Orpheus,” as the story of fate yield- 
ing up its prey to the passion of pure he- 
roic love. For the sake of the lofty tone 
of the first poem, antique in its severity, 
but most human in tenderness, we can 
forgive the anachronism that embodies 
death as a crowned and contending force, 
instead of the mere passive agent of 
change, the impersonal presence of neces- 
sary doom, which better suits the ancient 
conception. 

With a touch not less firm and delicate, 
the story of knightly constancy and sub- 
missive faith is wrought out in ‘* Lohen- 
grin,’’ from a few shimmering hints of ro- 
mance, an aerial palace, a swan, a sunlit 
stream such as flows through Cole’s Voy- 
age, all woven into the wonder and grace 
of a life spent for duty, in some region 
away from the world, yet not withdrawn 
from human pains and sacrifices. It 
teaches how the inspiration of such a life, 
near and possible to the quick supersti- 
tious imagination of chivalric days, may 
still exist under modern prosaic condi- 
tions. The ‘*Tannhiiuser’’ shows the 
same qualities of sustained vigorous verse, 
enriched with picturesque description and 
apt suggestive epithets, haunted with the 
horror of a crime too simple in its great- 
ness to tolerate poses, or strain for con- 
tortions in utterance. The subject natur- 
ally provokes comparison with ‘* The Hill 
of Venus,’”’ but the treatment is too un- 
like to leave any room for the charge of 
plagiarism. There are passages indeed in 
this poem, such as the entrance to the en- 
chanted mountain, and the parting from 
the angry goddess, finer than similar de- 
scriptions in Morris's more elaborate one. 
But for the rest, the subject in its depths 
is one that only a man ean deal with. 
The virile raptures and the sensuous 
swoons of a supernatural passion are too 
gross for a woman’s pen. To analyze the 
remorse and exhaust the bitter flavor of 
the disappointment is to come too close to 
thesin. Yet within the limitations pre- 
scribed by feminine instinct, the author 
finds ample range for great beauty of de- 
scription both of persons and objects, ana 
for all the abasement, the penitence, and 
the horror that the changes of the story 
demand. It is not the less a powerful 
picture of erring human nature because 
all veils are not dropped. 

Of the minor poems, “On a Tuft ot 
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Grass,’’ ‘“‘ Dreams,” and ‘In Memoriam 
are remarkable for fineness of thought, 
showing through very delicate expression. 
‘‘Epochs”’ is the only one purely sub- 
jective, and not affectedly so, reading 
like a glimpse of personal life, with very 
real utterance of suffering and consolation. 
The translations from ‘‘ Faust’’ are cor- 
rect and flowing, but rather nerveless. 
Indeed we believe there are reasons, which 
want of space does not allow us even to 
glance at, why a great translation, involv- 
ing close patience and various learning, 
can never be made easy for a woman by 
the widest extension of her rights. The 
choruses might certainly be better ren- 
dered on a revision by the skill which 
managed the lyrical passages of the ** Or- 
pheus”’ so well that the author should 
not need to be reminded how strict a frame 
of fourteen lines the sonnet demands. 
And the general elevation of her diction, 
most spontaneous and unsought, causes 
regret for the occasional use of a word 
such as *‘ trudge’ that cannot be made 
poetic, and for the negligence of grammar 
that permits the second person to be dis- 
missed from the verb in several instances. 
Trifles like these detract very little from 
the uncommon merit and promise of these 


” 


poems, and are only worth pointing out 
in aid of that completeness which the au- 
thor’s many excellences gives us the right 
to expect she will attain in her future 
performances. 


‘*Lapy Jupita: A Tale of Two Conti- 
nents.”” By Justin McCarthy. New 
York : Sheldon & Co. 1871. 

Mr. McCarthy’s story is of the kind 
which the modern literary jargon calls 
tendential. It has a doctrine to preach, 
a moral to enforce, of high and abiding 
value, entirely apart from and above the 
momentary pleasure of the reader. This 
doctrine is one which, in one form or 
other, has borne a prominent part in im- 
aginative as in religious literature. The 
Sermon on the Mount and the Antigone 
of Sophocles alike preach it, though with 
different accessories and from different 
points of view, It is the evil of self- 
righteousness—the danger of that subtle 
self-deception which sanctifies to our eyes 
our own passion or obstinacy with the 
halo of virtue, and leads us to violate the 
most sacred Jaws in te comfortable per- 
suasion that we are doing God service. 
In the classic view of fate, duty, and 
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moral government, such blindness was 
often but an infliction from the angry gods 
in punishment for ancestral guilt. The 
deep-rooted conviction of the Nemesis 
which visited on the children the sin of 
their parents was reconciled with the 
conception of personal desert by making 
the victim of hereditary vengeance, in his 
infatuation, forfeit the sympathy of his 
fellows, and madly, though in some sense 
conscientiously, so sin against right and 
justice as to call down the direst retribu- 
tion of heaven. The haughty resentment 
of Creon, in denying to his nephew the 
rites of burial, and punishing Antigone 
for fulfilling this imperative duty to her 
slain brother, veiling his cruelty the while 
with sententious maxims of public law 
and religious principle—this, it is clear, 
must alienate from him the compassion of 
the auditor ; and when the scene closes on 
his suffering and despair, our sense of jus- 
tice is satisfied in the feeling that he has 
fairly earned the calamity, to which, nev- 
ertheless, the Fates had doomed him in 
advance. 

It might lead us too far if we should at- 
tempt to open the question how far the 
Grecian myth has a literal interpretation 
in fact; or ask in how far our sins and 
errors are always the outcropping of in- 
herited tendencies for which we are not, 
in the more evident and accepted sense, 
morally responsible. Suffice it that in the 
present story we are asked to watch the 
development of a catastrophe by accept- 
ed ethical laws, according to principles 
which, if less popularly recognized, are 
none the less stringent than the more 
patent rules of practice which generally 
come into play in works of this kind. Lady 
Judith neither lies nor steals, robs nor poi- 
sons, forges nor slanders, nor lapses from 
womanly purity ; she commits none of the 
traditional crimes of ordinary dramatic or 
romantic creation. Her sin is far more 
subtle because less conscious, and has the 
stronger hold on her in that it presents 
itself to her diseased consciousness in the 
garb of a virtue. The cold ani unsympa- 
thetic temper, the unimaginative narrow- 
ness, and the hard religious bigotry which 
originally chill her husband’s affection 
and drive him from her side, close her 
heart to all promptings of forgiveness and 
render her pitiless to even the innocent 
descendants of those whom she suspects 
of having worked her sorrow. It is a 
touch of nature in the delineation that 
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Lady Judith errs not merely by intellec- 
tual perversity but by temperament. Her 
deep-rooted anger against her husband 
and his supposed paramour might con- 
sist with a naturally warm, rich nature ; 
but her relation to her wayward daugh- 
ter forbids the supposition, and draws ber 
limitations in unmistakable characters. 
A like delicate discrimination of analysis 
gives us the picture of her relation to 
Angelo, begun in superficial and, as it 
were, mechanical benevolence, and devel- 
oping with years into a warmer senti- 
ment, half motherly, half womanly. 

To this main picture all the others in the 
book must be taken as subsidiary, though 
many are in themselves interesting and 
drawn witha careful hand. The at first un- 
natural frowardness of Alexia is logically 
motivé, later in the story, by the develop- 
ment in her constitution of the latent 
germs of insanity. Walraven is, to our 
thinking, a little exaggerated in the draw- 
ing, though inherently probable and true 
enough; and Dysart, though vigorously 
sketched, borders on the melodramatic. 
But with Angelo and Isolind our sym- 
pathies go along very heartily. It is 
greatly to Mr. McCarthy’s credit that to 
his frank and hearty sympathy with 
American tendencies and enjoyment of 
American life he adds a kindly and dis- 
criminating appreciation of the best traits 
of American character. As new conyerts 
are always a little ultra of view, so our 
author, in his recoil from the limitations 
of English conventionalism on the subject 
of woman's position, somewhat idealizes 
the literary young woman as Boston tea- 
tables know her. In this he stands at 
polar distance from Mr. Troliope, who 
has given us in a recent novel an unkindly 
caricature of the inspired pvetess, in pre- 
cisely the contrary sense. Knowing how 
much of stern experience, of wearying 
thought and study, of plodding, persist- 
ent labor goes, orshould go, to make up any 
able and consistent laborer in the literary 
field, we fear it is in the nature of things 
that the literary woman should grow 
somewhat dry and angular—a trifle man- 
nish, in fact. It would be pleasant to be- 
lieve it an every-day phenomenon to see the 
brilliant and profound magazine contribu- 
tor or authoress lay down her pen and 
elose her encyclopzedia to float sylph-like 
through the halls of gayety, dazzling and 
regnant in youthful grace and beauty, as 
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does our cnarming Isolind. With some 
striking instances to the contrary, and 
with a respect and sympathy deeper than 
words for all clear-headed, thoughtful 
women, who do manful work in this 
thorny field, we are still forced to believe 
that the average woman writer—maga- 
zinist, poet, journalist, lecturer, or what 
not—is by certain evident but remorseless 
laws of natural compensation usually 
forced to take her choice between literary 
efficiency on the one hand, and any high 
degree of feminine grace and charm, as 
careless people rate such things, on the 
other. But this sometimes is, and with 
a riper civilization doubtless more fre- 
quently will be, otherwise. Itis pleasant 
to fancy that Mr. McCarthy may have 
seen and known in the flesh just such a 
lovely though literary creature as the 
poet-maiden of his story. 

Our author’s descriptions of American 
life and scenery are, in the main, vivid 
and correct, though they show occasional 
touches which betray the excited imagina- 
tion of the newly-arrived and enthusiastic 
traveiler. Where he states, for instance, 
that snow in New York ‘sparkles for 
weeks, bright as the sugary crust on 
a wedding-cake,’’? we envy him his ex- 
ceptional facilities of observation, but 
cannot avoid a feeling of gentle incredu- 
lity. 

It would be insincere to pass over 
without allusion some deficiencies of the 
story, in loose or inconsequent construe- 
tion of plot, and here and there perhaps a 
lack of novelty and dramatic fitness in 
dialogue. As a general thing Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s characters act better than they 
talk, though this peculiarity becomes less 
noticeable toward the end of the book. 
Among the crowd of weak, vulgar, incon- 
sequent, or absolutely pernicious novels 
with which we are annually flooded, it is 
so refreshing to recognize in ‘** Lady Ju- 
dith ’”’ the informing influence of a sound, 
liberal, pure, and eleyated spirit, that this 
virtue alone might cause us to condone 
more serious faults. 

When the catastrophe comes, it comes, 
as it should, by inner necessity, not by 
mere chance or outward impulsion; and 
the sorrow which at once softens Lady Ju- 
dith’s heart and saddens her declining 
years is the demonstrable and natural re- 
sult of her own character in its influence 
on those about her, 























Jm B—-, an unsympathetic fellow, 
bounced into the parlor one day singing 
out: 

**Lucy! Lot! mother! wouldn’t you 
weep for Pedicord?”’ 

The ladies mildly soothed the uproari- 
ous youth, and intimated that they were 
not unwilling to do the sad office in ques- 
tion for proper reasons thereto moving, 
when Jim read an obituary out of a news- 
paper, which identical paper is now be- 
fore us. The introduction calls the obitu- 
ary a ‘‘ gem of beauty ’’ and a ‘‘ model to 
those who will write obituary notices.’’ 
(‘* Try it on a pirate, for instance,’’ inter- 
jected Jim.) ‘* Pedicord, the gentle-spirit- 
ed, the generous-minded, the noble-souled, 
the silver-tongued Pedicord had fallen,’’ 
began he. 

But his good mother said, ‘‘ Stop, 
please, James;’’ and she added, ‘* That 
willdo. I don’t think myself there’s any 
use in saying Pedicord more than a thou- 
sand times in one obituary, and I think 
likely the name killed him ; but his friends 
were fond of him if he did have a funny 
name, and you shouldn’t make unfeeling 
jokes.” 

She was right; but who that has such 
a name as Pedicord would thank a friend 
for sending it rattling about among the 
newspapers ? 

Jim, however, who is collecting a scrap- 
book of epitaphs, had three more, which 
he proceeded to read, and which met with 
more acceptance. The first is over a de- 
funct wife in the Duxbury (Mass.) grave- 
yard. It reads: 

Chisel can’t help her any, and tears is of no use. 


Could marital grief be more tenderly 
and pathetically expressed? 
New Jersey has published the following 
pathetic epitaph : 
She was not smart, she was not fair, 
But hearts with grief for her are swellin’; 
All empty stands her little chair— 
She died of eatin’ water mellin. 
The following is the conclusion of an 
epitaph on a tombstone at Manayunk: 


She lived a life of virtue, and died of the chol- 
era morbus, caused by eating green fruit in the 
full hope of a blessed immortality, at the early 
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age of twenty-one years seven months and six- 
teen days. Reader, go thou and do likewise. 


A man who had lost two wives wished one 
monument to be erected to their memory ; 
but as the first wife had been a treasure, 
and the second a regular virago, he caused 
the monument to be placed at his first 
wife’s grave and on it inscribed : 

Here lies the body of Mrs. E. Sexton, 
A wife who never vexed one. 

Thena hand carved underneath point- 
ing to the second wife’s grave, with this 
line : 

Can’t say that of the next one. 





Here is a little tale of the old army 
days: 

‘Twenty-five years ago the First Dra- 
goons was notorious for the bibulous pro- 
pensities of its officers. ‘That arm of the 
service owed no weak allegiance to King 
Alcohol, but the First did him the best 
service. This regiment was serving in 
New Mexico. It is very dry marching in 
some parts of that territory. ‘The stations 
where even water can be had are thirty 
niles apart. Captain Givens commanded 
a detachment that marched to Los Ange- 
los. Upon his arrival there his friends 
crowded out to greet him. ‘‘ How are you, 
captain?’ met him on all sides. ‘* Well 
and hearty,’’ replied he, ‘* and I’ve got on 
a thirst that I wouldn't take a thousana 
dollars for.” 





Mr. Lorp called on his old friend Reger 
Purviance, of Brimfield, after an absence 
of some years, during which Purviance 
had married, had children, and brought 
them up in piety, too. The children were 
told to have on their best clothes and go 
down and see Mr. Lord. They were 
rather shy, especially Abinadab, the 
youngest, who made quite a fuss. At 
last, however, they were marshalled into 
the parlor, when little Abinadab, finding 
that there was no help for it, faced the 
music, walked straight across the reom 
to the visitor, his face pale, but his eyes 
bright and steady, and out he spoke: ‘I 
know who made me—mister God! ’’ 
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A srmiar illustration of the limited 
ideas of children, very closely like those 
of the savages who have repeatedly taken 
the first white man they saw for super- 
human beings—is recorded in respect ofa 
worthy farmer, who was 

Captain, or colonel, or knight in arms, 


in one of the New England States. One 
day, after a general training, the warrior 
found occasion to call at the house where 
our subject resided ; and, sheathed in his 
ull panoply, he dismounted from his 
steed, marched up to the front door, and 
rung the bell. It so chanced that our 
young friend opened the door, but as the 
overpowering vision of red and yellow, 
steel and feathers, flashed upon him, he 
incontinently turned and ran up stairs to 
his mother. 
‘¢ Oh, mamma, there’s somebody at the 
door ! ’’ 
** Who is it, Sammy ?”’ 
*“*T don’t know, mamma, but I think 
it’s God! ”’ 





Our Jamie, saith a parent, is a bright 
one of seven summers. Possessed of the 
base-ball fever, which is just now a year- 
ly visitation to which the very young men 
are subject, he one evening chose his 
aunt’s sitting-room as the scene of his 
““muffs.’”’> The ball went up once or 
twice, coming down in unlooked-for 
places, when the aunt requested a cessa- 
tion of the play, as fragile articles on 
table and mantel were in danger. 

‘*There’s no danger,’’ expostulated 
Jamie. 

** Yes, thereis. Whatever goes up must 
come down, you know,”’ said auntie. 

** Don’t know about that. How about 
spit-balls ?”’ 

Jamir has a good memory, and can gen- 
erally tell the substance of what was in 
the sermon or Scripture lesson when he 
has been to church. He goes to school 
and remembers what he hears there also— 
both what he hears at recitation and at 
recess. Not long ago the Scripture les- 
son read at church was the 3d chapter of 
Feelesiastes, in which occurred the state- 
ment that there is ‘‘ a time to get and a 
time to lose.’’ A few days afterward the 
minister, having played awhile with our 
little hero, noticed that it was about 
sehool-time, and inquired: 





[J ax. 


“Do you know what time it is, 
Jamie?” 

‘* Guess it’s about the time to git!”’ re- 
plied the little scamp archly, and started 


fur school. 





THERE was once, not many years ago, 
in a certain wealthy city, a very good per- 
son, who, however, possessed the fault 
of what may be called spiritual imperti- 
nence. That is, she had a habit of trying 
to pry into the state of people’s souls, 
without first ascertaining whether they 
wished for her inspection ; just as an im- 
pertinent fellow might come into your 
counting-room and ask the state of your 
bank account, whether you were going to 
be able to meet your notes,ete. One day 
the good lady caught two rather neat re- 
buffs, which are set forth here for ensam- 
ples to the victims of this vulgar habit. 
The first was from the doctor who was 
waiting on her sick child—a big, hearty, 
florid, jolly, genial man, shrewd and use- 
ful in his profession, but who troubled 
himself little about souls. After the child 
had been seen to, Mrs. turned to the 
doctor, and with the longest possible face, 
and an awful tone of voice, put him one of 
the technical questions : 

*¢ And now, doctor, how is it with you?”’ 

‘¢ Never better in all my life, ma’am,"’ 
he said heartily; ‘‘ in splendid condi- 
tion.”’ 

Still more gloomily, as smelling a scoff- 
er, she replied : 

** Now, doctor! you know I didn’t mean 
your poor perishing body. How is it with 
you spiritually ?”’ 

‘* Why, my dear madam, how can you? 
You know I never would have anything to 
do with spiritualism in my life. Never 
believed one single word of it from begin- 
ning to end! ”’ 

In spite of herself, the good lady could 
not help smiling a little. 

** Ah, doctor! I can never get anything 
out of you!”’ 

‘* Well, then, madam, why don’t you 
stop trying?”’ 

And she did. 

Her second sorrow was received at the 
hands of a sister matron, mother of a 
large family, and who was so much ab- 
sorbed in attending to her boys, her house- 
hold, and her husband, that she absolutely 
did not attend a certain daily female 
prayer-meeting which Mrs. —— had erect- 
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ed, half the time. So Mrs. felt it 
her duty to call and remonstrate; and, 
sitting down, she explained to the house- 
mother with much unction her duty in 
the premises. 

**T don’t see it so,’’ was the prompt 
reply. ‘I’ve got five big boys here that 
I've got to attend to, and I think my first 
duty is to them and to my husband ; and 
I should be quite easy in my conscience if 
I should be unable to attend any prayer- 
meetings at all. There’s no one to look 
after these children but me; who will 
take care of them if I go off?” 

** Ah, my dear friend, you should have 
faith. The Lord will provide.” 

‘*T thought He had—provided mothers 
—for that precise business.’’ 

Exit the missionary—let us hope to 
go and take care of her own poor little 
sick child at home. 


” 


Rev. De Wirt Tarmac of Brooklyn is 
said to be the original teller of the follow- 
ing tale about a less ready-witted clergy- 
man: 

Job Hooper was a schoolmate of mine ; 
my Vis-ii-vis at table ; my chum in Divinity 
College. He wasa born blunderer. He 


never opened his capacious mouth with- 


out landing therein his sizable foot. Job 
was pious—overwhelmingly pious. Lis 
piety sometimes seemed to devour his syn- 
tax. He was more reverential than gramn- 
matical. He was a Methodist, Job was ; 
and he was always getting into verbal 
scrapes. Oneday he went out into thecoun- 
try to preach, and [ went with him. He 
stood up and faced his audience for the first 
time, relying on impromptu inspiration. 
He took his text, he said, *‘ from the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Genesis, which re- 
lates how Esau soid his birthright unto 
Jacob for a pot of message.’ At this 
announcement a smile rippled around the 
congregation, and I, in the pulpit behind 
him, warned him with a loud h—m! ‘1 
observe,’’ he slowly continued, ‘** from the 
manner in which the text is received, that 
I must have made some mistake in quot- 
ing the holy record, but I will repeat it, 
in order ’’—here he spoke very deliber- 
ately and thoughtfully—*‘ in order that if 
there be any heedless and profligate young 
man in this congregation, he may not do 
as did the unworthy son spoken of in the 
sacred book, and go and sell his—birth- 
right—for—a—pot—of—message!”” At 
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this point a blunt old deacon jumped up, 
and, waving his hand deprecatingly, said, 
‘*'There! there! young man; that'll do! 
that’s enough message!”’ There was a 
broad and general laugh and little more 
preachins, and the dull Job didn’t dis- 
cover his blunder until it was explained 
to him in the sleigh. 

Here is one more clerical reminiscence : 

A painful preacher of the word, not 
long since gone to his reward, a man more 
famous for grace spiritual than for grace 
oratorical, or for any comeliness of person, 
one day contributed without intention to 
the amusement of certain unregenerate 
youth who sat before him. In reading 
his text, he spread his two long, lank 
arins out to either side, with his hands 
erected at the ends perpendicularly just 
as if marking off a set space, and then he 
read, dancing his hands up and down a 
little, what seemed the following : 

** He that hath ears to here, let him 
hear!” 


/ . 

A certaIn gentleman, well known in 
political circles in New York city, was one 
evening visiting at the house of a Senator. 
He was the guest, and of course received 
the attention of the company whenever he 
opened his lips. He had a peculiar man- 
ner in speaking, and was also very nervous, 
usually handling a knife, book, or other 
article while talking. This is what he 
said on one occasion that evening, while 
handling a paper-[older : 

“Tm! h’m! We havea way in Wash- 
ington——”’ (Seeing that two members of 
theparty were engaged, and apparently did 
not hear him, he began again.) ‘*H’m! 
h’m! We've a way in Washington—h’m! 
—during the hot weather—h’m !—of wear- 
ing our suspenders without—h’m—any 
pantaloons ! ”” 

Somebody was sufficiently astounded to 
ery out, ** What! ’’ while the others were 
evidently too much surprised to give 
utterance to any expression of their 
thoughts. 

In answer to the “‘ what!’’ he said : 
‘¢ Why ! h’m! we’ve a way, you know, in 
Washington—h’m !—of wearing—h’m !— 
of wearing our suspenders without any 
pantalvons ! ”’ 

One of his nearest neighbors said (in 
answer to his ‘‘ you know’’), ‘* No! [ 
didn’t know that you did.”’ 
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Still seeing nothing, and totally un- 
aware at what it could be at which they 
were lovking so quizzical, he again said : 
** Why, yes! it’s so warm, and we wear 
them—h’m—during the Aot weather with- 
out any pantaloons ! ”’ 

* The d—— you do!” exclaimed in a 
most emphatic manner one of his hearers, 
and then, very suddenly, like a sunbeam 
flashing through a cloudy sky, he did see 
his mistake, and, amid the laughter of 
the company, said : 

*“*H’m! h’m! you know—h’m !—that I 
meant that we wore—h’m—our panta- 
loons—h'm!—without any—h'm !—sus- 
penders !” 





WE have received from a good friend in 
Virginia the following farther illustration 
of the extent to which the insensibility 
of criminals is carried : 

While still a very young man, on ac- 
count of his uncommon ability and legal 
acquirements, Mr. Richard Coleman was 
made judge of one of the eastern circuits 
in Virginia in the year 18—. Having 
hitherto led the life of a student and 
scholar, he had no extended reputation ex- 
cept among his brethren, and as connected 
with the profession, and had never been 
in politics. Shortly after he went upon 
the bench, a most cold-blooded and cruel 
murder was perpetrated in his district by 
a very notoriously bad man. The mur- 
derer was apprehended, tried, and con- 
victed of murder in the first degree. Judge 
C. proceeded to pronounce the sentence, 
the first he had ever had to, which he had 
prepared with great care, and, as he him- 
self said, the best of which he was capa- 
ble, and which he had afterward in simi- 
lar sentences been obliged to make the 
basis of themall. Such was the solemnity 
of the occasion and the fervid eloquence 
of the Judge, that all who listened to the 
sentence passed were moved to tears—all 
except the prisoner at the bar, who was 
observed to be looking at the ceiling, and 
to pay no attention whatever, appearing 
wholly indifferent to what was going on. 
After he had been remanded to jail, one of 
the junior members of the bar having his 
curiosity excited, and Judge C, also wish- 
ing to know what effect his eloquence had 
had upon the criminal, went into the cell 
where the prisoner was and inquired of 
him how he felt when Judge C. was pass- 
ing sentence upon him. ‘‘ What?” said 


the criminal; ‘‘ what do you mean?”’’ 
**T mean when the Judge was telling you 
that you were to be hung and urging you 
to prepare for the awful doom that awaited 
you.’’ ** You mean when he was talking 
to me?” ‘Yes.’”’ “Oh! I never paid 
no ’tention to Dick Coleman; Ae ain’t no 
public speaker nohow.”’ 





A CORRESPONDENCE that nearly caused a 
duel: 

Mr. James Jones, a lawyer in one of 
our Southern cities, was writing very 
busily in his office just before the mail 
closed, when he received this momentous 
telegram from New York : 

“Tf you haven’t bought the donkey, 
don’t. Livincston.”’ 

Mr. Jones, who was not at all in the 
line of four-footed stock of any sort, felt 
slightly mystified, till it occurred to him 
that the telegram was probably intended 
for Mr. James Pringle, a common friend 
of both parties and an authority on 
‘* heastesses.’’ Accordingly he despatched 
the missive in and to the Pringle direction 
(which indeed proved to be the right one), 
and then, in the hurry of the moment, 
scribbled off this letter : 

‘© R. Livineston, Esg.—Dear Sir: Tele- 
gram concerning donkey received. Think- 
ing you meant Mr. Pringle, I sent it to 
him. Yours truly, 

‘* James JONES.” 





A cERTAIN doctor employed by the Gov- 
ernment at a frontier post was not re- 
markable for amiability, and seldom wast- 
ed much time in this ‘* wale ’’ without a 
row of some kind on his hands. A citizen 
living about twenty-five miles from the 
post requested his assistance upon an in- 
teresting occasion, and the doctor rode 
over to the ranch—a wretched hovel 
about eight feet high, flat dirt roof, and 
uniting parlor, bedroom, and kitchen in 
one room. The place breathed poverty 
from every pore, but the doctor had the 
mild assurance to ask one hundred dollars 
in specie as his fee. The poor ‘* Cracker”’ 
went into his hovel and in a short time 
appeared with twenty-five dollars, which 
the doctor flatly refused in an angry man- 
ner. Again the ‘‘ Cracker ’’ entered his 
house, and his weak spouse drew out of a 
stocking two or three dollars which she had 
carefully hoarded for a rainy day. This 
was added to the sum before offered, but 
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the doctor refused to take less than his 
fee and abused the poor man in round 
terms. The ‘“ Cracker’’ paused a mo- 
ment sadly; then again entering his 
hovel, he quickly returned with a shot- 
gun and rifle. An iron determination 
spread itself over his features, and, as if 
he had exhausted every other honorable 
means of settlement, he thus addressed the 
now alarmed physician: ‘‘ Doctor, we 
haven’t nary other cent in the world, but 
you kin hey satisfaction! Choose your 
wepon.”’ 

It 1s surmised that the doctor did not 
wait for his fee. 








One of the present incumbents of the 
Supreme Court bench of the State of —— 
was formerly an attorney in one of the 
border counties, and by his total indiffer- 
ence to dress and personal neatness, his 
repeatedly expressed contempt for all ‘¢ ar- 
istocrats,’’ his humorous stump speeches, 
and unassuming daily walk and conversa- 
tion, had come to be called a man of the 
people and an acknowledged leader by the 
farmers and lumbermen of that then back- 
woods region. 

When he left the Democratic party in 
1861 he drew away with him a considera- 
ble following, only part of whom returned 
at the time when Judge made his 
speech in a Democratic county convention 
commencing : 

While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return. 

Among those who did not return under 
Judge ’s influence was a farmer 
named J——. When, under the new con- 
stitution, Judge —— became a candidate 
for the Supreme Court, a friend of his 
knowing J ’s position, approached the 
latter with the request that he should at 
least vote for the Judge. 

** Now, look here,’”? said J—, ‘I 
voted for —— for county judge on the 
Democratic ticket. I voted for him asa 
Republican, and I shouldn’t know what I 
was if I tried to follow him around every 
time he turns his coat, and I shan’t do it.’’ 

** Oh, vote for him just this once,’’ said 
the friend, ‘‘ just this once more—this of- 
fice is for life you know ”’ 














Here comes a tale from the famous 
town of New Shoreham : 

A legal friend of mine (says our corre- 
spondent) by the name of Card, who for- 
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merly practised in Cooperstown, N. Y., 
was once engaged as counsel for the de- 
fendant in a disputed will case. It ran 
through two or three terms of court, and 
the jury eventually returned a verdict in 
his favor ; but when he came to settle with 
his client, his fees were large enough to 
take the bulk of the property. His client 
paid the bill, and as he returned his pock- 
et-book to his pocket remarked in a re- 
signed tone of voice: ‘‘Well, Card, I’ve 
known you ever since you was a boy, and 
have been to school with you, but I really 
never thought you’d be my father’s heir.”’ 





A certain professor of legerdemain and 
ventriloquism, about commencing his per- 
formance at Hannibal, Mo., bethought 
him that this town was far away from the 
centres of civilization, and that it would 
be well to precede his exhibition with a 
few graceful words of explanation and 
warning, to promote application and to 
prevent any possible fright on the part of 
the ladies. 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen,’’ said he, 
** you must not be frightened at what you 
hear, nor imagine that it is done by means 
of sperrits. You'll hear a yoice sometimes 
up atop of the chimbly, and sometimes 
down in the suller, but don’t be skeered— 
the sounds ain’t up thar, nor down thar. 
I make ’em all myself away deep down ’’— 
suiting the action to the word—** in my 
innards, and that’s the reason they’re 
called gut-tural sounds.”’ 

This explanation was received with 
great enthusiasm. 





Tue rascally tricks which so many so- 
phomores and the like have been playing 
on their juniors during the past year are 
not likely to be abated until the aid of 
the ordinary police is called in, as in case 
of any other citizens’ offences. Mean- 
while the matter has recalled to a corre- 
spondent the ancient days at Yale, when 
instead of ‘‘ hazing’’ there was ‘* fag- 
ging,”’ or at least a species of recognized 
servitude on the part of the freshmen, 
which was a good deal like it. The se- 
niors were allowed to summon the fresh- 
men to meet them when and where they 
thought fit, “‘ in order to be instructed 
and reproved, . when and where 
every freshman shall attend, answer all 
proper questions, and behave decently.” 
There were divers further regulations 
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about taking off their hats to their ‘* supe- 
riors,’’ etc., and about the times when 
and conditions under which the fresh- 
men might be sent of all sorts of errands, 
etc., for the convenience of the said 
‘* superiors,’’? namely, sophomores (or, as 
the laws of 1764 call them, ‘ sophi- 
mores ’’), and so on. 

Now, according to our correspondent, 
at the time whereof he writes, his grand- 
father (in after life) was a freshman in 
college; and seems when thus a lad, to 
have possessed much of the hard sense, in- 
dependence, fearlessness, and dry humor 
that marked his character in life. One day, 
at a time peculiarly inconvenient for him, 
a senior called him. According to law, 
he approached his ‘‘ superior ’’ with his 
hat off; for this was the rule, and he 
must keep it off until bidden to put it on. 
The great man, giving him a dollar, told 
him to hurry off and get pipes and tobacco 
with it, to be used in the entertainment 
of a select circle at the senior’s room. 
Off went Mr. Freshman, thinking hard ; 
an idea came into his mind; he followed 
it instantly ; and it was nearly two hours 
before he knocked at the door of the 
senior, and dutifully handed forth pipes 
and tobacco. 

At what he saw the senior was furious. 

** What made you so long, sir?”’ 

‘“* Why, sir’? (innocently), ‘* you didn’t 
tell which shop, and I went down to 
Inng Wharf” (at the extreme end of the 
city). 

** But, you rascal, what did you get so 
many pipes for? And where’s the to- 
bacco? ”’ 

‘* Why, sir ’’ (pointing out a microscopic 
parcel), ** you didn’t tell me how much of 
each; and I bought ninety-nine cents’ 
worth of pipes and one cent’s worth of 
tobacco.” 

The rage was dire; but the letter of 
the law protected the sly freshman, who 
was never known to be sent on any errands 


again. 





How often a man steps over a pun, 
as it were, without seeing it—indeed, 
would be sorry if he knew that he had 
come so near it! We once heard a dis- 
tinguished chemist explain to his audience 
that ‘* Bromine was so called from its 
strong and disagreeable smell, by way of 
distinction ;’’ and a grave lecturer recent- 
ly began the recital of one of his Eastern 


experiences thus: ‘‘ We heard the sighing 
and the moaning of the wind, and we knew 
it was the simoon.”’ 


Grorce III. scolded Lord North for 
never going to the concert of ancient 
music. ** Your brother the bishop,’’ said 
the king, ‘* never misses them, my lord.” 
‘* Sir,’’ answered the premier, “‘ if 1 were 
as deaf as my brother the bishop, 1 would 
never miss them either.”’ 

Lorp Nortu seems to have had not 
much more ear for musi¢e than Dr. John- 
son, who, in trying to praise a certain 
musical perfurmance where he had been 
present, could only say ‘‘ it was one of the 
least disagreeable noises I have heard for 
a long time. 





Turopore Hook had two daughters, 
and he mentioned one day to Barham that 
Mary being just turned twenty-one, and 
the other being named Louisa, he called 
them Vingt-un and Loo. 





Wuart can be the meaning of a sign 
that a year or two ago stood, and doubt- 
less still stands, in the Bowery, in these 
mystic words : 

“ GOBBING IN THE REAR ?” 





MARIANNA FOXPORT : 
AN EVOLUTIONARY TALE, 

I MARRIED Marianna at last, and we have 
lived happily ever since in a lovely cottage 
upon the Hudson. 

But [ anticipate. 

To begin, then, a few years earlier. 

Marianna and I were very much in love 
with each other. That is, I feel sure 
about it myself. Marianna, it is true, 
used to laugh and protest that she didn’t 
care for me; but when I happened to be 
dead, she herself came near dying with 
grief at the loss of me. 

But I anticipate. 

To begin further back. 

When we were children, I was much 
older than Marianna. To be sure, that 
was not my fault ; still she used to blame 
me severely for it. We were sent to the 
same school. If not exactly at the feet 
of a Gamaliel, I occupied (big boy though 
I was) a permanent position at the feet of 
the different classes into which I success- 
ively dropped. Marianna was a bright 
scholar. I rather liked her, even in those 
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days, and used to make up fuces at her 
behind my slate. How kindly she took it, 
though! She would let me haul her 
nome on my sled after school to make up 
for it. 

She was very pretty as a child, with 
blue eyes and golden hair, and freckled 
only the least bit in the world. Her hair 
is darker now. I cannot remember when 
I did not think her beautiful ; and yet L 
never for a moment thought of becoming 
her lover. 

This was before I had saved her life. 

But | anticipate. 

To go back a little. 

It seems to me as if I had begun life 
very young. Indeed, I think I almost 
recollect when I was christened, and the 
feeling of mortification I experienced at 
being so small. Not that I was so very 
small, but there was another baby present 
(I didn’t know at the time whose baby it 
was, and I didn’t know that I cared), an 
immense little fellow, with uncommonly 
dumpy arms and a puffy face. He had, I 
believe, tolerably pretty eyes, but they 
were so covered up you could scarcely see 
them ; and I felt myself of little account 
in competition with so much avoirdupois. 

But “ Charlie ”’ (for that was his name) 
was Marianna’s brother. I used afterward 
to like him pretty well, though while we 
were growing up we fought a good many 
rounds, and once [ came off victor. It was 
the day I got the bridge of my nose al- 
tered. 

Charlie was about my own age. 

He was my twin brother. 

I ought to mention about my being 
dead. It wasa mistake. The error was 
one of identity. The newspapers killed 
me at Antietam. Most of them printed 
in large type the name of ‘* Chaplain —— 
of the Regiment.”” I was made a 
prisoner. 

But I was at once released, and when 
the war was ended went home to marry 
Marianna. I married her with as much 
calmness as I could command, and pre- 
sented the couple with something in addi- 
tion to the wedding fee. 

Her husband, Jack Foxport, an old 








army friend of mine, has prevailed on me 
to live with them till now, but I soon shall 
have, I hope, a house of my own. 

But about saving my sister Marianna’s 
life? 

Reader, you anticipate. 

I said it was before I had saved her 
life. 

I haven’t saved it yet. 

SarsFiELD Youna. 





Here is an item having regard to per 
sonal beauty : 

There was once a certain marquis. How 
he looked will shortly appear, as follows : 
Being in Dublin, he accidentally over- 
turned an old applewoman’s barrow. The 
enraged lady called after him, ** Och, now ! 
go your ways, ye big ugly comb. Sure 
ye’re all back and teeth, anyhow! ”’ 





Tne following missionary poem was 
composed by a Londuner, and first pub- 
lished in a London paper : 

A SAD STORY. 
Among a savage clan 
Of cannibalish people, 


A missionary man 
Set up bis modest steeple. 


And there each day he would 
Pursue his noble labors ; 
He told them to be good, 
And bade them love their neighbors, 


The cannibals, with grins, 
Gave ear to themes he treated ; 
They crossed their tawny shins, 
And on their hams were seated. 


And yet they were not lost, 
That missionary’s labors ; 
He taught them to his cost 
The way to love their neighbors, 


For one day when for prayers 
Those cannibals they met him, 
They caught him unawares— 
They killed him and they ate him [ 


They said they found him good— 

He’d practised what he taught them— 
And now they understood 

The goodness he had brought them. 


And when they’d filled each maw, 
They said, while they deplored him, 

“ They’d loved him live and raw, 
But roasted they adored him |” 


The Editor renews his request for contributions to this Department, and asks 
that they be addressed to W. C. & F. P. Church, Box 3,201, New York. 











NEBULA. 





— THE past summer and: autumn have 
been a memorial season—a sort of jubilee 
year in musical and dramatic art, on both 
sides of the water. The London season, 
for various reasons, chiefly the closing of 
all places of higher amusement in Paris, 
was crowded with brilliant events and 
personages. With the cooler weather and 
shorter days of autumn the same blossom- 
rain of good things has drifted over to us. 
The number and importance of the artistic 
furces now at work for our pleasure clear- 
ly illustrate the centripetal force of 
wealth on elements presumably of other 
nature and relations ineongruous. The 
opera and the symphony concert especial- 
ly bloom only in the hotbeds of great 
cities. The petty ruler of a township or 
so in Germany may entertain his own 
thoroughly drilled orchestra and corps of 
dramatic or lyric artists, for the delecta- 
tion of his court and the inhabitants of 
his high, mighty, serene, ducal residence. 
But such things are impossible here, where 
the conglomerate taste and resources of 
the whole people, not the arbitrary whim 
and abnormal wealth of an individual, de- 
cide on matters of public diversion. New 
York and Philadelphia, Boston and Cin- 
cinnati, with their docks and manufacto- 
ries, railways and elevators and counting- 
rooms, alone make possible to us such 
costly exotics of art as every year, almost, 
now brings to our shores. For this rea- 
son, if for no other, let the musical enthus 
siast, who lives in chords and harmonies, 
composition and evunterpoint, innocent of 
such mere earthly matters as stocks or in- 
voices—let him, we repeat, still be duly 
grateful for the railways and the elevators, 
and thank Heaven the lines have fallen to 
him in the pleasant places of great cities ; 
else might he even now be forced to pipe 
his own melodies to the moon, or revel at 
best in the artistic perfections of a negro 
minstrel troupe or travelling show. No 
such sad fate has been ours. With the 
first cool days came Parepa, strong, clear, 
healthy, and serene in nature as in artistic 
presentation, and with her many old fa- 
vorites whom we have long learned to 
know and love in the pleasant field of 


English song. Almost at the same in- 
stant our German friends were roused 
from nicotian slumbers by a blast on the 
Teutonic trumpet which might have stir- 
red the soul of old Arminius himself in 
the ghastly gloom of Thuringian forests. 
Disappointed as we were in the hopes we 
had conceived of his finished art, it was 
impossible to refuse to Herr Wachtel the 
credit of possessing the most superb nat- 
ural organ that ever tenor (of the robuster 
quality) was blest withal. Of hervic 
proportions, vocal and physical, the melo- 
dious Berliner was never made to caper 
nimbly in a lady’s chamber to the plead- 
ings of lutes or any other music less mas- 
culine than a grand orchestra. Let him 
but get a sword in his hand, and let the 
air be, “ Di quella Pira,’’ and the world 
gets a new revelation of bravura music. 
Of the brief sparkle of black eyes, flutter 
of chignons and flounces, and feeble twee- 
dle-dee of flutes and fiddles which stirred 
our manly hearts during the short reign 
of Vienna orchestra, it behooves us to 
speak with tender and regretful sadness. 
Their harmless little harps were hanging, 
at last accounts before this writing, on the 
Milwaukee willows, while the fair but 
discordant harpers sat weeping briny 
Teutonic tears into the unsympathetic wa- 
ters of the Wisconsin Babel. We always 
predicted that it wouldn’t do. To keep 
80 many strings in accord without a single 
beau was too much, we knew, for human 
or Rullman capacity. Events have proved 
us prophetic. Then, heralded by the ap- 
plause of Exeter Hall and the Crystal Pal- 
ace, came Santley the magnificent, with 
his colleagues; Patey, with her phenome- 
nal contralto and noble method; Edith 
Wynne, with the breezy freshness and 
bright, sweet air of the Welsh hills still 
breathing in her silvery soprano; and 
Cummings, with his ready and sympathet- 
ic, though uncertain tenor. Much of the 
old and well-nigh forgotten turned new 
and pleasant to us under their delicate 
handling ; but the rococo will not bear in- 
cessant emphasis, and these admirable ar- 
tists parted from us even now but coldly, 
because they had not rightly read the 
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signs of the times. Then for a few sweet 
hours the fashionable alike with the mu- 
sical world was alive with expectation, 
and the brilliant and graceful woman who 
had held courts and princes enchanted 
with her voice, poured out her nightingale 
song to us in a few brief, passionate 
strains, and then, birdlike, was gone. 
‘The cognoscenti have been hard at it ever 
since in the vain endeavor to assign to 
Mrs. Moulton her authentic rank and 
value. As lyric queen her claims are as 
yet far from being conceded ; as a charm- 
ing woman, and a graceful, sympathetic, 
and finished artist, she acknowledges few 
superiors. And now at last—the last and 
best—Nilsson. Dignified, composed, and 
graceful in movement, calm and thorough- 
ly at ease in delivery and action, exqui- 
sitely correct and facile in execution, and 
above all endowed with a voice of such 
sweetness and silvery purity as blesses our 
ears once or so in a lifetime. What gift 
from the Muses could she further ask? 
Her critics say a passionate soul and im- 
pulsive temperament. ‘To us she is incar- 
nate music as she stands, and we ask no 
more. No artist we have heard on this 
side of the water has given us such a de- 
licious sense of repose ; with no one has it 
been so true that the music appears to 
sing itself, and with its rich full tide to 
bear the listener unresisting onward in 
passive yet intense delight. And with all 
his little faults and artistic eccentricities, 
what a charming singer we have had in 
Capoul. Suppose he does hang his head 
and look tenderly askant at the soprano 
from under his eyebrows ; suppose he does 
taper off what ought to be a full chest 
note intoa wire-drawn pianiss-iss-issimo to 
express how very fond he is of her—or to 
tide over a thin spot in his register, as the 
case may be; can’t we forgive him these 
little things, and his light Sauterne class 
of voice beside, in view of the real grace, 
tenderness, and exquisite finish of his 
smging? Depend on it, dear reader, we 
shall wait another decade or two before 
we get a better tenor than Capoul, and 
perhaps we shall not find him then. And 
while this nebula is just condensing into 
visible shape, lo, a blast from the steppes 
(not the Hall steps), a ruinble of the Tar- 
tar drum, and his melodious serenity 
Prince Galitzin marches on the stage with 
his Russian orchestra. Now we may look 
tur an interpretation of the melancholy 
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moujik or the sighs of the Samoyed, and 
through the subtle medium of music may 
gain some glimpse into the inner charac- 
ter of that strange people with whom the 
Fates seem so determined we shall swear 
political and artistic brotherhood. Very 
interesting music it is too ; a little barbar- 
ic and noisy at times, but often very sweet- 
ly pathetic and melodious. But how 
strange it is to stretch in one grand inter- 
national arpeggio from the old-new civili- 
zation of Russia to the new-old culture of 
America, and hear the songs of the Velga 
on the banks of the Hudson! 


—Or Miss Cushman, who returned for 
a brief space to the scenes of her former 
glories, it befits us to speak with all cau- 
tion and delicacy. A reputation so long 
and so firmly established cannot be either 
roughly or lightly called in question. Un- 
doubtedly, according to the best traditions 
of the old English school—the only. one 
known in America or perhaps in Eng- 
land when she took her early lessons 
—Miss Cushman is the best tragic ac- 
tress in English drama whom we have 
had on the American stage. Digni- 
ty, feeling, sound sense, and the most 
deliberate and studious care are marked 
characteristics of her acting. Viewing 
her as she was before the incessant repe- 
tition of one abnormal delineation had ex- 
aggerated her force and impressiveness to 
the borders of the grotesque or the ghast- 
ly, her style must be pronounced, accord- 
ing to all accepted standards of English or 
American audiences, admirable. Our ob- 
jection lies far less to Miss Cushman 
individually than to the school which 
she represents—the old, old British legiti- 
mate style of thing, with its pompous and 
cumbrous dignity, its hard mechanical 
enforcement of all superficial and physical 
types or methods of expressiun, its at- 
titudinizing and strained emphasis—in 
short, its stag¢ness. Good, or at least 
effective as it was under the hands of 
its best interpreters—the Garricks, and 
Keans, and Booths of a former age—the 
old school still seems to our perhaps 
squeamish modern sense to presuppose in 
the auditor the absence of anything like 
quick physical perceptions, developed 
imagination, ready wit, or refined taste. 
Its methods, like the military in a mob, 
aim low, and seek to stir the drowsy sense 
or captivate the lagging imagination of 
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the average spectator with an exaggera- 
tiun—in itself, ipso facto, a distortiun—of 
the more evident and external traits of 
personal manifestation. By .ong repeti- 
tion we have got used to this pungent and 
coarse flavor in the dramatic dish. It 
seems, even to people otherwise discrimi- 
nating, quite natural and right that kings 
and queens should get about the stage 
with a hobbling strat which could only 
naturally result froma complicated attack 
of lumbago, rheumatism, and gout; that 
they should spout their lines with the 
sing-song intonation of a chanting friar 
and the mouthing minuteness in pronun- 
ciation of a primary school teacher giving 
a dictation lesson, or a sea captain hailing 
the maintop; that Lady Macbeth should 
snatch the daggers with the frenzied ges- 
tures of an equestrienne in her bareback 
posing ; that Juliet should sprawl and 
languish like a demi-monde coquette at 
the Casino, and Richard emphasize his 
heroic despair by stamping and roaring 
like an escaped Bedlamite ; in short, that 
everybody in intenser moments should do 
everything as no rational human creature 
ever did, could do or will do, and in a way 
which, if it were possible, would make 
human existence a loathing and a terror. 
Now the Nebulous Person, strong as is his 
conviction in the matter, would by no 
means offer to go upon the stage and do 
these things better, or even show the ar- 
tists how to do them. He nevertheless 
holds the devout conviction that they 
might be better done, and that some day 
or other a new generation of artists will 
arise who shall shed a new light and 
beauty on theatric delineation, and recon- 
cile us with the most heroic and unreal ex- 
xggerations of the now, alas! indigestible 
** legitimate drama.’’ He modestly sub- 
mits, too, that the best which the older 
artists have generally done has been to 
gloss over and temper and ingeniously 
combine the false methods of their tradi- 
tion, rarely or never to rise above them. 
In ultimate dramatic conception they 
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have been often great, no doubt ; that this 
conception has often had adequate expres- 
sion, in a fine sense, may be doubted. 


— Once in a while we get a whiff of 
purer atmosphere, as in the genteel comedy 
of that venerable young fellow, Charles 
Mathews. It is ina very light and very 
limited line, no doubt; Mr. Mathews is 
strictly bound to the representation of 
minor and, as it were, external charac- 
teristics. He plays, asa critic of the daily 
journals has pertinently said, only per- 
sonages of morally negative traits, such as 
usually are the richest in quaint, eccentric, 
amusing little tricks and habits of per- 
sonal manner. Yourscholar, hero, poet, or 
sage is generally, and in direct ratio with 
his great positive merits, not superficially 
interesting, and certainly not apt to be 
droll. But your dandy, lady-killer, liar, 
or poltroon, the Dr. Pangloss and Jeremy 
Diddler and Slender of the stage, can 
hardly choose but be funny. Their mod- 
ern representative, the agile, shallow, 
conceited, meddling, timorous, good-na- 
tured youth, whom Mr. Mathews delights 
in painting, though a very light sketch 
in water-colors, is simply admirable for 
neatness, grace, and facility of handling, 
and for subtle perception and humor of 
conception. The evident limitation to 
our praise of the thing done in this case 
has somewhat blinded the critics to the 
surpassing excellence of his manner of 
doing it. It isa question in many minds 
how far the more positive and funda- 
mental traits of character can ever furnish 
materials for comedy ; and in such effurts 
to deal with more solid material, it is per- 
ilously easy to fall into the farcical or the 
heavy. But whatever be the canvas or 
the figures of the coming comedy, if we 
can- only use Mr. Mathews’s exquis- 
ite simplicity, yet subtlety in colors and 
drawing, we shall have a picture which, 
for sparkle, symmetry, and airy delicacy, 
shall put our duller age to irretrievable’ 
shame. 
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